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PREFACE 


The aim of this book is to describe the Government of 
Britain, and m less detail, of the British Commonwealth and 
Empire; and so to set forth the nature and purpose of political 
activity, as it presents itself to the people of Britain throu^ their 
institutions. 

The book is intended for those citizens 'who are beginning 
the study of politics, whether individually, or as members of 
adult education classes or other groups; and for the Sixth Forms 
of secondary schools, who, I hope, will find it useful either for 
post-Matriculation examinations or as an aid to general knowledge. 

The chief difficulty besetting a writer on this subject is the 
selection of material and the arrangement of it in due propor- 
tion. I have endeavoured to observe the following rules; first, 
to give chief attention to those matters over which the mass of 
citizens can exerdse some control, and for which they bear 
responsibility; second, to include such detailed information about 
the mechanism of Government as examination syllabuses requite. 
The intimate connection of the parts of that mechanism, one 
with another, make it desirable for the reader to turn the pages 
back and forth-— relating, for example, the naaterid of 
Chapter VIII with that of the Chapters on Local Government, 
or the description of the Treasury in Chapter VI with the 
Parliamentary control of finance described in Chapter XL 

For the use of those who wish to pursue further any aspect 
of the subject, I have added to each Chapter a short list of 
books. Many of these contain matter relating to the subject of 
a whole Part, or of the entire book; these are nwked with an 
asterisk. 

Politics is dosely connected with history and economics, and 
at it has been necessary to cross the border into the 
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domains of these sciences. Such digressions arc, however, 
restricted to the minimum necessary to give an intelligible 
introduction to the political problems of tihe present day. It 
caimot. be more than an introduction. Had I attempted, for 
example, in the Chapter on World Affairs, to assess the merits 
of various proposals for appeasement, I should have been led 
far beyond the proper limits of this book. On these and other 
disputed topics, my object has been to suggest possibilities and 
difficulties, and to open the door for further study by the reader. 

Although I have tried to avoid bias, I cannot hope to have 
been entirely successful. On some controversial topics I have 
expressed a definite point of view; but, to the best of my know- 
ledge, I have not suppressed or distorted facts. There is, however, 
one principle that I have not hesitated to champion'---that of 
democracy. It is my hope that this book will be of use to those 
who wish to form unprejudiced opinions and take part in the 
Government of their country. Since those actions can only be 
performed in a democracy, the purpose of the book is necessarily 
democratic. 

There . are many acknowledgments which I gladly make. 
First, to Mrs. Hubback, the Principal of Morlcy CoUege, who 
has given me advice and encouragement throughout. If my 
book helps the work of Education in Citizenship, for which she 
has done so much, it. will be some repayment of my debt. 

I am particularly grateful to Dr. Ivor Jennings for permission 
to make use of ideas and information contained in his admirable 
book, Parliamentary R^orm, and for his constructive criticisms 
of certain chapters of this work. To the New Fabian Research 
Bureau, under whose auspices Dr. Jenning^s book was published, 
I am likewise indebted. Mr. John Parker, M.P., the General 
Secretary of the Bureau, has kindly provided me with further 
advice and infobnation. Mr. L. Hill, the Secretary of the National 
Association of Local Government Oflfiiccrs, and Mr. Norman 
Fedrick, L1.B., have given generously of their time and thought 
to help me. 
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My friend and colleague, Mr. E. F. Coles, B.A., has advised 
me on historical matters and helped me with a general revision 
of the work. My friend, Mrs. G. Butler, has given valuable 
secretarial assistance. 

I owe a great deal to the students I have met when taking 
Adult Education Classes, and to my pupils at the Coopers’ 
Company’s School. Their questions and arguments have 
stimulated and clarified my own thoughts; and the matter and 
arrangement of the book has been largely determined by this 
two-fold teaching experience. 

For the shortcomings of the book, the responsibility is 
entirely mine. 

MICHAEL STEWART. 

London, 

July, 1938. 




INTRODUCTORY 


CHAPTER I 

THE NATURE OF POLITICS 

The Pilose of Government > 

Sovereignty and Justice 

The Us6 of Force 

Laws and Facts 

The Need for Change 

States, Nations and Races 

Distribution of Power in the State 

THE PURPOSE OF GOVERNMENT, 

It is the nature of man to live in communities. He lives in 
this fashion in every part of the world to-day, and the evidence 
of history and pre-liistory shows how long he has done so. The 
reasons for this habit do not concern politics. Psychologists 
consider that man is moved by instincts and desires which can 
only find full satisfaction in community life, and economists 
point out that efficient production of wealth requires co-operation; 
therefore there are great advantages to be gained by living 
together. Politics starts with the fact of community life; it dis- 
cusses the problems which that life aeates; it also examines and 
compares the different kinds of community. 

The central problem is liberty. When people live in a com- 
munity they cannot do exactly as they please. Motorists, for 
example, cannot drive wherever they like without creating 
disorder; neither can men kill or rob whomever they please 
without causing society to collapse. But if men were not thus 
restriaed, if they had, in name, the liberty to do what they 
. liked, they would, in faa, have very little liberty. Much of their 
energy would be absorbed by the attempt to protect themselves, 

1 



2 THE BRITISH ABPROACH TO POLITICS 

and the rest by the task of getting their living; for the general 
insecurity would prevent the development of any improved 
methods of producing wealth. Community life, therefore, means 
giving up certain liberties, which are liberties in name only, 
in order to get more liberty in fact. The 17th century writer, 
Hobbes, was so impressed by this aspect of politics that he made 
it the centre of his argument. The life of man outside society, 
he said, is “poor, solitary, nasty, bmtish and short” — so men 
should always obey the Government, since any Government, 
however harsh, is better than none. 

But while Government can thus make liberty possible, it can 
also, in the hands of unscrupulous people, destroy it. Such 
people may use their power, not for the good of all, but to make 
the majority subjea to their conveiiience; when this happens, 
men feel justified in overturning their Government and setting 
another in its place. The alternative to the Government men have 
is not, necessarily, no Government; they can change the kind 
of Government. So Government has not only the negative task 
of preventing disorder, but the positive task of creating* the 
conditions of a good life; this is what the people expect from it 
in return for the powers they have given to it. Hence the i8th 
century writer, Rousseau, speaks of a “Social Contract” — an 
agreement, not formally made, but understood, between rulers 
and ruled — ^the latter to obey, the former to do justice. When 
human beings group themselves into debating societies, cricket 
clubs and other voluntary associations, this Social Contraa is 
plainly written down; powers are given to the officers, and work 
is expeaed from them. But many political groupings, or States, 
were formed before men knew how to write, or to thmk as clearly 
as some people can to-day^; rarely, therefore, has such a Social 
Contraa been made in plain terms. It is, however, a useful idea 
for the criticism of forms of Government. A State may come 
into existence because a small number of men climb into a 
position from which they can control a large number; but when 
this majority start to ask “Why should we obey?”, it becomes 
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necessary to show that certain advantages follow from obedience, 
and iMs will only be true if those who control the Govenunoit 
do so for everyone’s advantage, and not solely for their own. 

SOVEREIGNTY AND JUSTICE. 

Two important facts follow about good Government. First, it 
must be strong enough to make itself obeyed and to carry out 
the duties of administration efficiently. Second, it must not be so 
strong that it can do just as it likes, and cannot be compelled to 
fulfil its part of the Social Contract. Dictators to-day accuse 
Hpmnrrad es of not satisfying the first condition, and democrats 
reply by poihting out that dictatorships do not satisfy the second. 
The power of a Government to make itself obeyed is called 
Sovereignty, and the person or persons, in a State, who have 
this power are called the Sovereign. In order to understand the 
organisation of any particular State, it is convenient to begin 
by finding out who is the Sovereign; but this is not always an 
easy task. If the question is put to a group of citizens of the 
U.S.A., whether each of the forty-eight States in the Union is 
a Sovereign by itself, a brisk argument will be started. In the 
Europe of the Middle Ages it is doubtful whether there was 
any Sovereign, since kings controlled some matters, and the 
Church others, and a continual dispute raged about the division 
of power. The difficulties thus caused illustrate the usefulness 
of having a Sovereign who can say definitely what may or may 
not be done. Sovereigns do not necessarily exercise all the powers 
which, in name, belong to them. The Parliament of the United 
Kingdom might, if it vrished, order everyone to attend a Church 
of England service on Simdays, as was the rule in the i6th 
century; but to-day it allows everyone, in this matter, to treat 
as Sovereign the particular Church to which he belongs, or, if 
iKt prefers, to have no Sovereign at all. Parliament acts thus 
because it knows that if it did not it would provoke so strong a 
icaistance that its Sovereignty would be taken away. Sovereignty 
only works within the limits that people at the time think reason- 
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able, or are prepared to tolerate. A Sovereign, therefore, is a 
body exercising, not all power, but the maximum power within 
these limits. Such a Sovereign is found in every human group 
— or else a state of confusion and change exists, out of which a 
new Sovereign will arise. 

A Sovereign which fulfils its part of the Social Contract is 
said to do justice, and this word also needs examination. There 
are some happenings which illustrate it plainly enough. When 
Ahab and Jezebel killed Naboth in order to take his vineyard, 
they committed injustice. But when Solon announced that 
debts owing to rich landowners in ancient Attica were not to be 
paid, he won a reputation for wisdom. When the British Parlia- 
ment in 1832 deprived some landowners of the power to say 
who should be Members of Parliament, the justice of their action 
was hotly disputed, though nearly everyone would approve it 
to-day. When the Spanish Republic deprived some religious 
orders of their property, there was, and still is, fierce controversy. 
So an abstract rule, that justice means not interfering with the 
rights and powers which people have, will not serve. The question 
must be put, what is the power of Government for? Its purpose 
is to make such a framework of rules that men can perform the 
business of getting their living as efficiently and happily as 
technical knowledge permits, and then enjoy their leisure, and 
develop their talents and personalities, as freely as the need to 
respect" other people’s freedom allows. Any actions of Govern- 
ment which help to this end are just; as ways of getting a living 
change, so the list of what aaions are just also changes. 

There is, however, one positive rule that may be laid down 
about justice. Although laws must be changed from time to 
time, they ought at any one time to be definite and known. Even 
a- game cannot be played with someone who invents a new rule 
every time he is in difficulties. No one will be eager to work on 
a piece of land if he does not know whether the law requires 
him to pay a rent or not. Certainty of the rules is a necessary 
condition of activity, and without activity man cannot live. 
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When Shylock asks for justice and his pound of flesh, he means 
that if the laws of Venice allow contracts to be made, and then 
will not enforce them, business men will not come to Venice 
and its prosperity will decline. The court might answer that if 
his contract is carried out, Venice will get a name for barbarity 
which will do it equal harm] it would be on surer ground if it 
had stated beforehwd that contracts involving pounds of flesh 
would not be enforced. Laws may be just or unjust; bdt 
unceftainty of law will always cause injustice. For this reason 
lawgivers, or people believed to be lawgivers, hold an honoured 
place in history and legend— Hammurabi among the Baby- 
lonians, Lycurgus in Sparta, Alfred in England; their work is 
to take a tangled mass of customs and arrange it so that it can 
be understood. 

Justice is most likely to flourish when the people who have to 
obey the laws can say what they think of them. For laws are 
just when they create the conditions for happiness; and no one 
knows whether I am happy better than I do. Schoolmasters ofren 
believe that the people in their charge, being young, do not 
know what will nrake them happy; so they speak of maintaining 
disdplme rather than justice. Some Governments argue that 
their subjeas are like children in their lack of ability or training, 
and must therefore be disciplined. This may sometunes be true, 
though if it is training that is lacking, good Governments wfll 
work to supply it, since a man is happier when he can judge for 
himself. The Government’s discipline will not be just unless 
the rulers possess the rare virtue of knowing what their subjects 
like, as well as what they themselves like. A schoolmaster may 
be excused because of the youth of his charges; but when 
^Governments and politicians start talking of discipline rather 
than justice, they are half-way to tyranny. 

THE USE OF FORCE. 

A further problem arises from the use of force in the State. 
"Any Government’s Sovereignty will be a dead letter unless, it 
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can secure obedience, and to this end many means hatre been 
adopted, which become apparent when the law is disobeyed. 
If A tries to steal from B, the policeman, if there is bne near, 
will restrain A; if A resists, the policeman will use force, and the 
law requires that bystanders shall help him. If A assembles his 
friends and puts up an organised resistance, the Armed Forces 
will help the police. The police, then, deal with lesser difficulties ; 
if authority is seriously challenged, there are two widely different' 
means for upholding it. One is the goodwill of the people, the 
other a trained and equipped force, whose members are required 
to obey the Government, whatever they, as individuals, may 
think about it. The more just a Government is, the more can 
it rely on the first of these methods. If the people think that 
A is pursuing a private quarrel, putting his own desires before 
the public safety, they will be wiUing to help the police. If they 
doubt whether the Government has done all it should to help 
A earn an honest living, they will hesitate before helping to 
arrest him for stealing. Then the Government will either have to 
improve its policy and win back popular support, or call out 
its Armed Forces. The danger of Armed Forces is that they 
may enable a Government to keep its power while neglecting 
its duty. 

Force, then, is necessary, even to just Governments, so long 
as there are people whom H. G. Wells calls “recalcitrants” — 
people who will not respect the rights of others unless they arc 
compelled to do so. The safest way of applying such force is 
for all citizens to recognise their duty to prevent disorder. It is 
only because this method will not always act quickly enough 
that Governments can claim the right to have a trained force; 
how can it be ensured that this will not turn Government into 
tyranny? 

First, it must be established that the members of the force 
should obey the lawful Government, This does not mean, for 
example, that they should always obey the members of the 
present Cabinet or Parliament; they should obey whoevci 


I 
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happens to be the Government at the time. More accurately) 
they should be subject, not so much to the Government as to 
the State. The State is the permanent organisation, of law and 
order; the Government is the particular people to whom, for a 
time, the task of carrying out the law has been entrusted. One 
of the marks of a free coimtry is that people may criticise the 
Government without being treated as enemies of the State, on 
a level with criminals. 

Loyalty of the Armed Forces to the State is not always easy 
to obtain. If most of the oflScers come from the richer classes 
in the community, they may use their power against a Govern- 
ment which does not protect the interests of the rich. If the 
Armed Forces are treated with too much reverence, amotmting 
to worship, they may decide to take over the task of Government 
themselves. A very common device for securing loyalty to the 
State is to have some symbol for it, to which the Armed Forces 
are required to take the most solemn oaths. The Crown in 
Britain is an obvious example. The Roman Emperor, when he 
was worshipped as a God, became such a symbol, though never 
an acceptable one to Jews and Christians, to whom the idea of 
more than one God was repugnant. The Soviet Union adopts 
the plan of encouraging the Armed Forces, when not on military 
duty to mix with the ordinary people and play a part in the life 
of the State. Again, it can be argued that if all citizens have some 
military training, it will not be so easy for a bad Government 
to use Armed Forces against its people. The problem has been 
made more difficult by the improvements in military science, 
since a great amount of force can now be concentrated in a 
few hands. 

_ But while the State, subject to safeguards, may have a trained 
force, it is a rule of good Government that nobody else should 
be so equipped. The Wars of the Roses are a striking example 
from history of the evils of private armies. In 1934, Austria was 
plunged into civil war, partly by the failure of its Government 
to prevent political parties from recruiting armies. Private armies 
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have inflicted terrible suffering on China, and even the welfare 
of France has been thus endangered. 

Objection may be naade, on two grounds, to the use of force 
at all. First, is not the purpose of community life to secure 
peace, instead of the principle that Might is Right? If the State 
depends on force, how is it better than imcivilised life? It can 
be answered that the State uses force in accordance with law^ — 
that is, the opinion of its people as to what is best; the uncivilised 
man and the criminal use it for their private convenience. In the 
same way, military action by an effective League of Nations 
reflecting the judgment of mankind would differ from war 
waged by a single State to gain its own ends. This answer is sound 
only in so far as the law, or the League decisions, are just.^ 

Secondly, does not force brutalise those who use it, so that 
they become incapable of justice? The behaviour of the victorious 
nations in 1918-19, at Versailles, and the conduct of dictators 
to-day, gives much weight to this objection. The conclusion of 
this line of argument is the political doctrine known as Anarchism, 
the belief that all forms of compulsion do more harm than good. 
The Anarchist does not desire “anarchy” as the word is generally 
used, meaning disorder and lack of all organisation; he believes 
that organisation should result entirely from free consent, and 
that authorities which try to use compulsion should be destroyed. 
Anarchism has been most popular where Governments have 
been laziest and most inclined to rely on compulsion rather than 
on the goodwill which results from wise policy. Granted that 
compulsion is evil and that the organisation of force to impose it 
involves dangers to liberty, yet the majority of mankind take 
the view that the dangers of disorder are greater. The argument 
returns to the first of political questions, what would the life of 
men be like without Government? 

LAWS AND FACTS. 

This examination of fundamental ideas has been necessary; 

1 See Ch. XVI and Ch. XXIII. 
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the solution of the practical problems of Government depends 
on a proper understanding of the first principles of politics. 
But man id not, at first, weigh the pros and cons of this and that 
form of Government, and adopt one as the result of a reasoned 
conclusion. The problem of getting his living led him to certain 
political forms ; only later did he begin to criticise these forms, 
to make a science of politics, and to try deliberately to improve 
his Government. His success in this improvement has depended 
on his economic progress and on the development of the power 
to think clearly. If practical problems are solved with the help 
of principles, principles must be examined in the light of facts. 
It has al^dy been noticed that the idea of justice is changed by 
the conditions of society; this examination must now be carri^ 
further. 

Except in a feW favoured climates, the task of getting food, 
shelter smd clothing has always taken much of man’s attention, 
and so, for the most part, determined his form of Government. 
When he lived by tilling the fields he worshipped the natgatul 
forces — rain, sun and rivers — ^and power went to those who 
could create the belief that they had special influence with these 
nature gods. When shortage of food led to fighting among families 
and tribes, physical strength became another source of power. 
The ruling class thus created strengthened itself by acquiring 
the ownership of land. With the wealth that ownership brought 
they were able to maintain trained forces to uphold their power. 
The process varied a great deal from one part of the world to 
another, but it is, in general, true that the origin of States is the 
seizure of power by a group. The group keeps power as long 
as it can govern efficiently enough to prevent or suppress revolt. 
Later, criticism and peaceable reform may take the place of 
revolt, but the element of coercion remains. So, in nearly all 
societies to-day, there is a privileged group which, whatever 
the form of the State, exercises power out of proportion to its 
numbers. 

Examples will make the point dear. If a foreigner who knows 
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nothing of British Government, is told that everyone over 
twenty-one, with a few exceptions, can help to elect the Sovereign 
Parliament, he is correctly informed; but he does not obtain a 
complete picture, unless it is added that, when elections occur, 
the power to spend money is a great advantage, and that some 
people have much more money than others. The statement that 
all Britisb subjects are equal in the eyes of the law, must be 
qualified by the admission that accused persons find it wise to ^ 
employ a good lawyer, and that lawyers cost money. The extent 
of the freedom of the Press can be discovered by examining the 
laws; but to the legal statement must be added a description of 
the great newspaper monopolies. The law in Britain, unlihe the 
law in South Africa, does not prevent anyone from doing what 
work he likes; but it is important to know what opportunities 
there are of getting the special education needed for many 
kinds of work. The law reveals where power resides in name; 
the economic system may show that in fea it resides elsewhere. 

This principle is useful for the comparison of different kinds 
of State. Though there is great general similarity in the 
economic development of several European States, there .are wide 
differences of detail, and these leave their mark on politics. So it 
is not useful to hunt for an ideal form of Government, suitable 
to all times and places. Because States are at different stages of 
development, improvement can only be effected by examination 
of the drcumstances of each State, not by the arbitrary introduc- 
tion of forms of Government which have been developed in 
altogether different conditions. A man may, without inconsistency, 
believe that it is desirable to keep monarchy in Britain, without 
wanting to see kings restored in France or established in the 
U.S.A. A common error in political argument is to say, for 
example, “Britain is a monarchy; France is a republic; Britain- is 
better (or worse) off than France; therefore monarchical Govern- 
ment is better (or worse) than republican.” This argument 
neglects the obvious truth that the prosperity of a country may 
be affected by the natural resources of its territory, by the policies 
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of its neighbours, by the cx>i?duct of past rulers, and man y other 
factors over which the existing Government has but little control. 
It should also be remembered that the goodness of a Government 
depends on its fimess to solve the particular problems whidi its 
country presents. Likewise it is an error to rejea a proposed 
reform because it would not solve all problems. There is not a 
choice between any proposed reforms, on the . one hand, and 
perfection on the other; men must choose between a limited 
number of proposals, and compare them both widi one another 
and with the probable r^ults of making no changes. These 
limits to choice are set by the economic, historical and geographical 
circumstances of the time and place. 

But while it would be fruitless to search for ideal and universal 
forms of ' Government, it would be equally wrong to suppose 
that there are no universal standards by which Government can 
be judged. What has already been said about justice provides 
such a standard. If the members of the Government set their 
personal advantage against and above that of the people; if 
they show undeserved fevour to particular groups; if they refuse 
to permit the people to express their desires, they offend against 
the principles of good Government. 

THE NEED FOR CHANGE. 

A further principle of good Government can be deduced 
from the connection of politics with economics and with the 
sciences that give man control over nature. This is the necessity 
for change. Just as there is no ideal government for all places, 
so there is no ideal for all times. In i8th century Britain much 
local administration was carried out by obliging the members 
of a Parish to take the jobs of Constable, Overseer, or Surveyor 
of Highways, in turn. The work was not well done, but there 
was no complete breakdown through inefficiency. Then the 
genius of inventors and the energy of capitalists wreought an 
, industrial revolution; great towns sprang up in a few years 
with BO adequate arrangements for their safety or health. 
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InefiBcicnt local Government changed from a nuisance to a 
deadly perils and one aspect of the history of the 19th century 
is an effort of Government to keep pace with sdentific and 
economic changes. A Board of Public Health would have been 
useful in the 17th century — ^it might have prevented the Great 
Plague; by the middle of the 19th century it was not merely 
useful but essential. When Government does not change rapidly 
enough, society is strained and tormented with “problems”; 
the slum problem of to-day is the penalty for not creating a 
public department to deal with housing as soon as it was needed. 
If the neglect is long continued, the society perishes, and, after 
a time of disorder, something new may take its place, as happened 
in France at the end of the i8th century, and in Russia in the 
20th. War has for long been thought evil, but the invention of 
aeroplanes, tanks and gases turns what was a bad habit into a 
mortal disease; the problem of arranging the world’s politics so 
as to prevent war becomes infinitely more pressing. 

A Government cannot therefore be approved solely on the 
ground that it keeps order; it must als6 be asked whether there 
are any arrangements to permit change. For change will come; 
if it comes unpermitted it causes the violent overthrow of Govern- 
ment. The confusion that follows may be long, expensive and 
ruinous to happiness; and it may end simply in the passing of 
power to the most unscrupulous. Change can come peaceably if 
criticism of the Government is allowed, and if there are oppor- 
tunities, for all who are sufficiently talented, to take part in the 
Government. The Roman Empire in the first century B.c. nearly 
destroyed itself by trying to limit the governing class to a group 
of wealthy families. The English people pride themselves on 
their capacity for peaceful change, conveniently forgetting the 
more disturbed periods of their history. There is, however, a 
good deal of force in their claim, and this is due to the fact that^ 
their governing class' showed more willingness to admit new 
men to its ranks than did the old aristocracies of France and 
Russia. 
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STATES, NATIONS AND RACES. 

But it is not only the economic structure of a society which 
helps to explain its politics. There are different races of men, 
each with its special characteristics; there are different languages 
and beliefs. Fmrther, the States Of to-day were formed at different 
times, and their politics bear the marks of their date of origin. 
The cliief importance of these facts is that they affect the 
relations between Government and p)eople. The special loyalty 
which a man feels to his own district or race or faith may conflict 
with his loyalty to the State; the form of Government must 
allow for this if the goodwill of the citizens is to be kept. 

Of the forty-eight States of the American Union, thirteen are 
older than the U.S.A, itself; of the rest, some have been created 
by the migration of Europeans of many races to the open spaces 
of the West, some have been added by purchase. Each has 
a history of its own, and many have long traditions. The U.S.A. 
is a Federation; that is to say, the Government of the whole, or 
Federal Government, is not a sovereign ruler over the various 
parts; its rights, and the rights of each State, are exactly defined, 
and cannot be altered by the Federal Government alone, but 
only by the people as a whole, actmg in a way laid down by the 
American Constitution. Contrast this with the Government of 
the United Kingdom, which is Unitary. Wide powers are given 
to towns and counties; special provision is made, in certain 
respects, for Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland; but the 
Parliament of the whole has the power to alter these arrange- 
ments at will. Switzerland is made up of cantons, some of which 
are older than the Federation; and its people .differ in language 
and religion and race. Although these differences are also found 
in Yugo-Slavia, the Government is not Federal, and there has 
been great discontent among the races and faiths which are in 
a minority. 

Federation is a way of getting the advantages of living together 
even when there are great obstacles to unity. Peoples of different 
race and language may also be joined in an Empire. This 
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commonly happens when one group is richer or more powerful 
than the rest; trade between Europeans and the less well-armed 
Afiricans and Asiatics has led to the building of several Empires. 
At the head of an Empire is a Sovereign State, which makes and 
controls the Governments of the subject States. Parts of the 
British Empire, however, have full control of their own afOairs, 
and these parts make up the British Commonwealth. The United 
Kin gdom is, therefore, a Unitary State, the head of an Empire 
and the oldest member of a Commonwealth. This Common- 
wealth is like, but not the same as, a Federation; it is an illustra- 
tion of the truth that political forms cannot be dassihed once 
and for all, because they change, and because new forms appear ; 
politics . deals not with dead things but with living men and 
changing habits. The everyday use of words, therefore, is not 
alwa3rs an accurate guide to* the facts. 

Particular attention should be given to the words State, 
Nation and Race. The word State is generally used to describe 
a political group in whidi there is a Sovereign free from outside 
control; State, in fact, means Sovereign State. Exceptions to 
this definition are the subordinate States of an Empire, and the 
members of a Federation. Nation, in ofificial use — as in the 
phrase League of Nations, or on a passport — ^has the same 
m eanin g as State; but in common speech it also means a group, 
perhaps larger or smaller than the State, bound together by 
common descent, language, faith or history. There are Scottish 
and Welsh nations, as well as English, in .Great Britain; there 
are many separate nations in the Soviet Union. 

A Race is a group of people of common descent, and since 
there has been so much mixture of races, it is a word very liable 
to misuse. There are obvious racial differences between an 
Englishman, an Afidcan and a Chinese; but when Englishmen 
speak of “the political instincts of the Anglo-Saxon race”, 
forgetting the Danish, French, Celtic and other influences at 
work in Britain, or when Hitler speaks of the “Nordic race”, 
then the boundary between fact and imagination is being crossed; 
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Attempts arc sometimes made to build national policies on the 
basis of race-doctrine. The pre-War struggle for the Balkans, 
between the German and Austrian Empires on the one hand, 
and the Russian on the other, was represented as a conflict 
between German and Slav; the persecution of Jews is defended 
on the ground that racc-purity must be preserved. The faas 
of racial history, however, are too obscure to form a satisfactory 
basis for policy; and so far as they are ascertained, they do not 
support the b^cf that there are “pure^* races. Racial arguments 
are as a rule the pretexts by which a particular section or class 
tries to justify action taken in its own interest. '“The art of 
politics”, writes Dr. Conze, ^^consists in hiding one's purposes 
and motives; the science of politics and society consists in 
laying them bare”.^ 

DISTRIBUTION OF POWER IN THE 5TATE. 

Confusion over words appears also in the attempt to classify 
States aocording to the distribution of power in them. The Greek 
writer, Aristotle, in the fourth century B.C., noticed these types : — 
(i) Those where power is held by one man — ^monarchy, (ii) Where 
power is held by a few — aristocracy, (iii) Where power is held by 
the mass of the people — democracy. These forms could also be 
called tyranny, oligarchy and ochlocracy (mob-rule) respectively, 
in order to capress disapproval. Most of these words are still 
used, but they do not serve a modem Student of politics as well 
as they served Aristotle; they describe appearances rather t h an 
realities. The only reason why Germany is not called a monarchy 
is that Hitler does not wear a crown, and is known as Leader 
rather than as King or Emperor. The presence of a King suggests 
that the United Kingdom is a monarchy; the sight of thirty 
million people entitled to vote suggests democracy; the power 
of Press magnates to influence opinion, and of great industrialists 
to influence policy, supports the view that oligarchy, or 
plutocracy (rule of the wedthy) is the most suitable name. 

^E. Conz^. The Scientific Method of Thinkings For a detailed 
examination of races in Europe, see Huxley & Haddon, Wt Europeans. 
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The distribution of power is also affected by the growth of 
population which has occurred since Aristotle’s time. In a Greek 
democracy aU the adult men, except slaves, met to decide policy; 
there was no election of Members of Parliament, since every 
citizen was a Member. Mere numbers make this impossible 
to-day, so that the power to govern — ^i.e., to make and carry out 
laws — must be entrusted to a few. There remains, however, the 
power to choose, criticise, and change — ^in a word, to control the 
Government; it is the position of this power which determines 
how modem States should be classified. When the power of 
control belongs to the vdiole people, the State is a democracy; 
where they have not this power, the State is a dictatorship. Most 
modem dictatorships entrust the power of control to a highly 
organized party, in which one man holds a leading position; 
but how fer this Leader has supreme power, and how far he 
must consider the views of other members of the party oligardiy, 
none but those members themselves can say with certainty. 

Finally, when one attempts to classify States, two precautions 
must be taken. The first is that one should not be misled by 
empty forms. Elections, and the existence of parties opposing 
the Government, are not evidence of democracy, if the Govern- 
ment is determined to hold its power and will use force if the 
election results are un&vourable; some South American and 
Balkan States have the forms of democracy but the reality of 
dictatorship. Secondly, there are States whose Governments are 
a mixture of dictatorship and democracy. In Poland, for example, 
the firmness with winch a military group clings to its power 
makes it difficult to call the country a democracy; but the people 
may criticise and even influence ^e poUcy of the Government 
to an extent which would be impossible in Germany. There is 
a vital difference between democracy and dictatorship; but 
between the States in each class there will be lesser differences, 
and degrees of freedom. It is more important to know how the 
Government of a State works in practice, than to decide what 
label to place upon it. After an examination of the working of 
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the Government of Britain, and of Britain’s position in the 
world, it will be possible to return, better equipped, to the 
fundamental questions raised in this chapter. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION 

What is a Constitution? 

Sovereignty of Parliament 
Rule of Law 
Administrative Law 
An Unwritten Constitution 
What is Unconstitutional? 

The Defence of Liberty 

Old and New in the Constitution 

WHAT IS A CONSTITUTION? 

In every State the powers of governing and controlling the 
Government must be given to some definite set of persons, and 
it must be clear how those powers are to be used. So in every 
State there are rules to settle these questions, giving powers to 
Ring, or President, Parliament or People. These rules are the 
CONSTITUTION of the State. 

Constimtion must be distinguished from law. In Britain 
there is a law which requires jiublic houses to be closed at certain 
hours; another law compels Parliament to be dissolved not more 
than five years after its election. The former of these laws is 
simply a rule made for what is thought to be the convenient 
arrangement of everyday afiairs; it takes for granted that there 
will be ^licemen to watch public houses, magistrates and judges 
to deal vrith offenders— in faa, the whole machinery of Govem- 
anent. The latter law, however, is concerned with dds machinery 
itself, and is known as a constitutional law. Constitutional law, 
therefore, makes the machinery of Govenunent; ordinary laws 
use it for whatever purposes are thought fit. This distinction is 
found not only in tire laws of States, but in the rules of any 
society. A debating society will probably have a rule forbidding 

i8 
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any member to insult another in the course of debate; this will 
be an ordinary rule, and members will expect the Chairman to 
see that it is obeyed. Another rule will state how often, and by 
whom, the Chairman shall be elected, and this will be a con- 
stitutional rule. 

Constitutions are not always made up entirely of laws. It is 
part of the British Constitution that a Government of which 
the House of Commons strongly disapproves, shall resign; this, 
however, is only custom, not law. The British Constitution, then, 
is the set of laws and customs which determine how the Govern- 
ment of Britain shall be chosen and changed, what persons shall 
carry out the various duties of Government, and what their 
powers shall be. 

SOVEREIGNTY OF PARLIAMENT. 

The first fact about the British Constitution is that Parliament 
is sovereign. The traveller returning from abroad must allow 
Customs officials to search his luggage, because an Act of Parlia- 
ment gives them power to do so. The judge who sends a burglar 
to penal servitude must bear in mind the Act of Parliament 
fixing the maximum sentence for that crime; if the judge were 
to take bribes, he could only be removed from his office in the 
way laid down by another Act. Some of the law which judges 
administer is, indeed, older than Parliament; but this “common 
law” exists only as long as Parliament pleases, and is constantly 
being changed by Acts of Parliament, or, to give them their 
other name. Statutes. 

But when it is said that Parliament is sovereign it is necessary 
to understand what the word “Parliament” means. People often 
^say “Parliament” when they mean the House of Commons, or 
perhaps the Lords and Commons. Legally, however,. Parliament 
means the King, Lords and Commons acting together, and to be 
exact, the Sovereign is “the King in Parliament”. For this 
. reason Acts of Parliament begin with the phrase “Be it enacted, 
by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice 
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and consent of the Lords, Spiritual and Temporal, and the 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows . . The Sovereignty of 
Parliament, in this full sense, is so complete that it controls even 
the separate parts of Parliament. King George VI is King because 
the Act of Settlement, 1701, conferred the throne on his family, 
and the Act of Abdication, 1936, set Edward VIII and his 
descendants, if any, aside from the succession. The King some- " 
times makes Proclamations, as that concerning the Coronation; 
but no Proclamation which contradicted an Act of Parliament 
would have any force. The House of Lords has the power, in 
certain circumstances, to prevent a measure which the Commons 
have approved, from becoming law until two years have gone 
by; but it has this power, and no more, because such are the 
provisions of the Parliament Act, 1911. 

One apparent exception to the Sovereignty of Parliament 
serves only to prove it more emphatically. Once a year, 
usually in April, the Chancellor of the Exchequer “introduces 
his Budget”— that is, states^ to the House of Commons what 
taxes are to be collected in Ae next year. On the same day the 
Commons pass a resolution approving the taxes; later they will 
debate them and finally a Finance Act will be passed; but the 
Chancellor’s plans have the force of law as soon as the Commons’ 
resolution is carried. But this happens only because an Act of 
Parliament, the Provisional Collection of Taxes Act, I 9 I 3 > states 
that on this one occasion a Commons resolution shall have the 
force of law. Thus is avoided the confusion in business which 
would occur if everyone knew on Budget Day what new taxes 
were coming, but had to wait several weeks till the Finance Act 
was passed and the new taxes became law. 

The force of law can also be given, by Acts of Parliament, 
to Orders made by the Privy Council or by Ministers, or to 
by-laws passed by local authorities. If this were not done. 
Government would be impossible; no Act of Parliament could, 
for example, contain a list of all the places in Britain where cars 
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may be parked* This habit of “delegating” authority — ^that is, 
handing it over, on condition, to somebody other than Parlia- 
ment — ^has steadily grown as the number of matters with which 
Govemntent must deal^ has increased. The advantage of the 
practice is that it makes quick decisions possible; the danger is 
that Parliament may give away so much of its power that it would 
be unable to reassert itself if it wished. The position can be 
understood from the Emergency Powers Act passed in 1920 
when the Government feared widespread strikes. This Act gives 
the Privy Council power to proclaim a State of Emergency if 
it has reason to fear that any large section of the people may be 
deprived of the necessaries of life. While the State of Emergency 
lasts the Government may issue orders restricting the people’s 
rights to hold meetings, and commandeering property. But such 
orders must be approved by Parliament shortly after they are 
made, and if the State of Emergency is to continue for more 
than a month a fresh Proclamation and renewed Parliamentary 
approval will be necessary. This Act was used in 1926 and the 
summer holidays of M.P.s’ were interrupted by the necessity 
for monthly meetings. It may well be argued that if the 
Government cannot use powers of this kind, a resolute group of 
people could overthrow it and set up a tyranny. On the other 
hand, the Government itself, in the first few days, or indeed at 
any time during a State of Emergency, might use its powers to 
such effect, arresting its opponents and seizing property, that it 
could ignore Parliament and rule in defiance of the law. The 
authority of Parliament can, like any other authority, be over- 
thrown illegally, by force; the phrase “Parliament is Sovereign” 
means simply that it cannot be overthrown by any legal means. 

But if Parliament is Sovereign,' what is the position of the 
people? Has not the House of Commons to be elected, at least 
once every five years? It has; but only because the Parliament 
Act requires it. If the present Parliament chose to alter that Aa 
,and prolong its own life indefinitely, there would be no illegality. 
During the Great War a Parliament did in fact prolong its life, 
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as also did a Parliament in 1716.^ This means that any Parliament 
could legally tom itself into a dictatorship. Yet, if it did, it would 
certainly be true that the British Constitution had been changed 
out of recognition: clearly, the Constitution is not only a 
manet of law, and to this point it will be necessary, to return 
when the meaning of the word “unconstitutional” is coosidered; 
For the present it may be noticed that the Sovereignty of Parlia- 
ment is limited by the tact that everyone expects Parliament to 
be periodically dissolved and re-elected, so that the last word 
shall rest with the people. 

RULE OF LAW. 

Closely connected with the Sovereignty of Parliament is the 
second great principle of the Constitution, the Rule of Law. 
In 1923 the Home Secretary arrested a number of persons and 
deported them to the Irish Free State. This deportation was 
contrary to law, and one of the victims took legal action against 
the Home Secretary. It appeared that he, and everyone who had 
helped to carry out his orders, were liable to heavy pqjalties, 
from which they were only saved by the passing of a special 
Indemnity Act. This event illustrates several important ideas. 
First, that what is supreme in Britain is the law; the Home 
Secretary, and the whole Government have power only to carry 
out the law, not to do whatever they think fit. The Latin tag 
Sabispcpuli suprema Ux — ^the welferc of the people is the supreme 
law-^=cannot be used by a British Government as an excuse for 
pursuing its own idea of the public interest without r egar rf for 
l^iality. Second, that everyone is subjea to the law; the enginf> 
driver and the ship’s crew who helped to move the deportees 
could not plead that they were under orders; their business, like 
that of everyone else, was to obey the law, not to help the Home 
Secretary to break it. Third, that sin(% Parliament can alter the 

1 The 1716 Septennial Act not only prolonged the life of the Parliament 
then sitting, but made seven years, instead of three, the tnaviiniitn legal 
life of future Parliaments. This remained the law until 1911. 
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law, the Rule of Law reinforces the Sovereignty of Parliament. 
The Indemnity Act showed this plainly; here an illegal act had 
been committed and many people were liable to be prosecuted; 
the Law could remove the confusion by declaring that none of 
them were to be prosecuted. But, to get such a Law passed, the 
Government had to go to Parliament. This gave the Opposition 
the chance to demand the full facts, to criticise the Government 
publicly, and to secure that the Government, besides protecting 
itself should at the same time set up a special tribunal to decide 
what damages should be paid to the deportees for the 
inconvenience and loss of reputation they had suffered. The 
Rule of Law makes the Government subject to Parliament, 
and, through Parliament, to the people. 

The Tueatiing of the Rule of Law can be imderstood by 
considering what Government can be like without it. In France 
before the Revolution the nobility could disregard the ordinary 
law, and could punish and imprison their inferiors without 
putting them through any form of trial. In Britain to-day the 
law gives no such special privileges; everyone is subject to the 
same law. This is the meaning of the phrase “equality before 
the iaw.*^ To-day in Germany the Govemident has power to 
imprison people without trial, or even people, such as Pastor 
Niemoller, who have been acquitted. Hitler’s expressed wishes 
are, in fact, the law. Nearer home, the Home Minister of the 
Government of Northern Ireland has the power to detain 
suspected persons indefinitely without bringing them to trial. 
Where the Rule of Law prevails, no one can suffer any penalty 
or loss of liberty unless he has been tried and sentenced by a 
court; a man may, of course, be kept in prison while awaiting 
•trial, but the period for which he is kept will be short, and 
defined by law. 

ADMINISTRATIVE LAW. 

It is possible to make exceptions to the Rule of Law without 
setting up a tyranny like those described above. In France there 

c 
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exists what is called droit odwims^a^iy-^dministrative law, 
or, more exactly, special law for oflBcials. When a servant of the 
Government, in the course of his work, inflicts a wrong on any 
one, he cannot, like Mr. Bridgeman in 1923, be brought before 
the ordinary courts, but must be brought before a special type of 
court, which will determine whether he has acted in good faith 
and obedience -to orders. A public servant who has so acted is 
thus protected without the need for a special Indemnity Act;^ 
on the other hand, ofiSdals, feeling secure, may be tempted to 
stretch their powers. Droit administratif^ however, does not mean 
that officials can do as they please; indeed, where it prevails, 
a special study will have been made of the offences which 
officials are likely to commit and precautions will have been 
taken against them. Where the Government owns no law but 
its own wishes, there is tyranny; where it is subject to special 
laws^ droit administratif; where it obeys the ordinary law of the 
land, the Rule of'Law. 

Are there any signs of administrative law in Britain? — or, 
to put the question more precisely, are there any persons, other 
than the ordinary courts, presided over by judges and magistrates, 
who can exercise judicial powers, deciding whether or not the 
law has been broken, and inflicting penalties? At first sight, 
Courts-Martial, which try members of the Armed Forces for 
certain offences, appear to fit the question. The Armed Forces, 
however, are not free j&om the ordinary law; the man who 
enlists puts himself under military law as well as the ordinary 
law, so the Rule of Law is not seriously challenged. Other 
examples are more significant. In 1927 a Trade Unionist objected 
to the support given by the Trade Union Congress to the Daily 
Hercddi and asked the Registrar of Friendly Societies whether 
this was not an illegal use of their funds. The Registrar decided 
it was not, and the Trade Unionist took the matter to court. 
The judge ruled that since the Registrar had dedded the matter, 
his court had nothing to say; the Registrar thus appears to have 
the power of dedding, in some matters, what is legal and what 
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is not. Under the Electricity Supply Act, 1926, the Electricity 
Commissioners have the power to close down certain generating 
stations if they are satisfied that the Central Electricity Board 
can supply more cheaply; whether the Board can in faa do this 
is to be decided by an arbitrator appointed by the Minister of 
Transport, who is thus given a judicial function. Any Act which 
gives the Government power to take over, or control the use 
of property, will create problems of compensation which must 
be settled by some kind of court. The ordinary courts would 
have been overwhelmed by pressure of business if special bodies 
had not been set up. Acts of this type have become more frequent 
since the War; those creating the London Passenger Transport 
Board, and the various Aiarketing Boards, are obvious examples. 
Similarly, there are Acts, such as those about Pensions and 
Unemployment Insurance, conferring rights on persons with 
certain qualifications; special authorities are set up to decide, 
in disputed cases, whether a person has these qualifications. 

So while there has been no attempt to create a system of 
a dmini strative law in this country, examples of it spring up 
here and there as need arises. To a large extent this cannot be 
avoided, because of the growth of Government activity. Danger 
appears, however, when the question “Is the Government 
keeping the law?” is decided by persons appointed by the 
Government. This danger may be avoided to-^y by requiring 
that any arbitrators needed for special purposes shall hold their 
positions permanently, whether their decisions enjoy the 
approval of the Government or not; and it will probably be wise 
to see that at least one arbitrator is a person with legal experience. 
But just because this administrative law has been added to the 
Ck)nstitution bit by bit, the principles which it involves have 
never been considered. This is in accordance with the English 
political habit of mind, which prefers treating particular problems 
to examining principles, md does not meet its troubles half-way. 

It is worth while emphasising that all the bodies which exercise 
this administrative law get their powers from Acts of Parliament; 
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^vbatever assaults have beeo made oa the Rule of Law, the 
SoveteignQr of Parliament remains. 

AN “UNWRITTEN” CONSTITUTION. 

Such is the foundation of the British Constitution. Why is it 
often called an “unvcritten” Constitution? Some of the most 
important parts of it— the Act of Settlement and the Parliament 
Act— are written. A foreigner could get quite a fair idea of how 
law is made, and what the powers of the Government are, by 
consulting the Statute Book. But his idea would not be complete; 
he would not learn ftom the law that the Government most 
resign when a Vote of Censure has been passed upon it by the 
House of Commons. He would, however, find that the most 
recent Finance Aa gave the Gov^nment power to collect Income 
Tax for the coming year only. The Army and Air Force Aa 
likewise, ^ves power to maintain these forces for one year. So 
a Government which ignored a Vote of Censure would before 
very long be derived of the means of governing legally; it 
wouM have to resign or defy the law. The “unwritten” parts 
of the Constitution, are for Ae most part obvious deductions 
ftom that which is written. 

The real faa which Ac phrase “unwritten Constitution” 
tries to express is that there has never been any attempt to write 
Ae British Constitution, as a Constitution, separate ftom Ae 
rest of Ae law. In Ae Middle Ages it could have been said 
wiA truA that Ae Constitution was unwritten; but a series of 
conflicts between King and Parliament, Government and 
People, have ended in Ae writing down of final decisions on Ae 
points in Aspute. So Ae British Constitution has been made, 
like Ae British administrative law, bit by bit as need arose. 
, This has an important result. The laws about Ae Constitution, 
having been made just as oAer laws, can be altered in Ae same 
way. A Bill determining hours and conAtions for ftaory workers 
and a Bill, determining Ae succession to Ae Crown must go 
through exactly Ae same processes in order to become law. 
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Contrast with this the U.S. Constitution, the best known example 
of a “written” Constitution — ^i.e. one which is separate ftom the 
rest of the law. Congress— the nearest U.S. equivalent to the 
British Parliament — can make laws, but if these conflict with any 
article in the Constitution, the Supreme Court can declare them 
“unconstitutional”. The Constitution itself can only be altered 
by an elaborate procedure requiring the consent of 36 out of.the 
48 States. Similarly , in France, the alteration of the “funda- 
mental laws” requires the calling of a special Assembly, The 
advantage of such a plan is that sweeping changes in the 
Government cannot be made simply because one party gained 
a victory at the last Election, perhaps oa some quite different 
issue. It is a particularly suitable plan for a country formed 
as a Federation of separate States; for the States mi^t never 
join the Federation unless they had a guarantee that their rights 
could not be taken away by a mere majority vote. The British 
North America Act for example forms a Constitution for the 
Dominion of Canada, and was intended to protect the French- 
speaking minority. The drawback to a fixed Constitution is 
that it may prevent the law changing as quickly as is desirable. 
When, in accordance with President Roosevelt’s policy. Congress 
made laws affecting conditions of labour, the Supreme Coun 
declared them unconstitutional; so a minority of the people, 
by preventing amendment of the Constitution, could block the 
reforms. The i8th century Constitution makers did not foresee 
20th century industrial problems. The British Constiflition 
is called a “flexible” Constitution, as contrasted with “rigid” 
Constitutions, like that of the U.S.A. 

WHAT IS UNCONSTITUTIONAL? 

What meaning, then, has “imconstltutional” in Britain? There 
is nothing equivalent to the U.S. Supreme Court. No British 
court can declare a law unconstitutional; if a law had not been 
maAf in the way laid down by the Constitution, it would not be 
a law at all. It seems to follow that everything which is unconsti- 
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tudocal must also be illegal. If the Prime Minister told a judge 
to resign, this would be called imconstitutional, and rightly, 
because it would be illegal, being contrary to the Act of Settle- 
ment. It used to be unconstitutional for the President of the 
Board of Trade tp sit in the House of Commons; an alteration 
of the law has now made it constitutional. But it does not seem 
satisfectory to say that the only unconstitutional actions are those 
which defy the laws about the Constitution; for the word is used 
in everyday speech in a much wider sense. An examination of 
its use will help to explain the matter! 

If .the King expressed in public a disagreement with his 
Ministers, and with the majority in Parliament, this would be 
called unconstitutional. Such an action by the King would be 
an attempt to get support and power for himself against 
Parliament. But no one can govern legally without Parliament; 
so the King’s act would be a first step to illegality. It is reasonable 
to call unconstitutional any actions which naturally lead to a 
breaking of the constitutional laws, as well as actions which 
break those laws straightaway. 

A Parliament which in due legal form altered the Parliament 
Act and prolonged its own life would be said to act unconsti- 
tutionally, unless, as during the War, it was the obvious wish of 
the people that this should be done. Here is to be found the 
one really important unwritten part of the Constitution— the 
assumption that the purpose of the Constitution is to give effect 
to the will of the people. So any action, however legal, may be 
called unconstitutional if its purpose and effect are to take power 
out of the hands of the people: Democracy is the imwritten basis 
of the Constitution. 

This statement is open to challenge, Britain has not been 
a democracy long — certainly not before the 19th century. How 
can so recent an idea be the basis of a Constitution which is 
centuries old? And if democracy is to be a fundamental principle, 
why not private enterprise as well? At present most of the land 
and industry of the country is owned by private persons; this 
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&ct is quite as solid and important as the &a that everyone 
has a vote. Does it not follow that any actions, however legal, 
whidi aim at transferring land and industry to public ownership, 
are unconstitutional? When an association of anti-Socialists calls 
itself a “Constitutional Qub”, this is presumably what it means. 
But is there any end to this process? By a like logic, laws giving 
greater freedom to Sunday entertainment, or providing easier 
divorce could be called unconstitutional by those who dislike 
them. 

The following conclusion may be drawn: — If the word 
“unconstitutional” is intended to describe matters of &ct, it 
should only be applied to actions which defy, or will lead to 
defiance of, the OMistitutional laws. So, in this sense, no law or 
proposal to make a kw can be unconstitutional. The word is also 
used of matters of opinion, and anyone may fiiirly call even a 
kw or proposal unconstitutional if he is convinced that it would 
be contrary to the proper purpose of British Government. 
There is this justification for calling kws which attack democracy 
unconstitutional — ^that clearly the proper purpose of all kw and 
Government is to express the will of the governed. This or 
that policy about induso^ or Simday entertainment can be 
submitted to the test “Does it give us what we want?”; but the 
idea of governing by the people does not need to be submitted 
to such a test; it is the test. Nor is it a test whith has only been 
applied in recent times. Long before England could have been 
c^ed a democracy, sections of the people who had a grievance 
would claim that the practices to whidi they objected were 
contrary to the liberties and desires of the people. Democraqr, 
as it is understood to-day, is the modem form of this andent 
appeal on behalf of the public wel&re. , 

The Ckinstitution gives powers to Parliament and Government, 
but always with the implied reminder, “This power is to be used 
to give effect to the will of the people.” English kw often falls 
ba<^ on this last appeal to commonsense and reasonableness. 
In a trial, die prisoner’s guilt must be proved “beyond reasonable 
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doubt”; it is illegal to say ia public things so provocative that a 
“reasonable” man may feat they wiU cause a disturbance. To 
translate this idea of reasonableness into law such as courts can 
declare and citia%ns obey, is not easy, and the Constitution often 
appears a tangled maze; but the' clue to it is the idea of reason- 
ableness. 

THE DEFENCE OF LIBERTY. 

Yet, since it is true that a Govetnment with a majority in 
Parliament can legally do as it pleases, the legal defence against 
tyranny seems weak. Tyranny, however, cannot be set up by 
law alone; a Government with fhis ambition must control armies, 
police, law courts and the Press. The real defence fer British 
liberty lies in the arrangements which make it difficult for a 
Government evci to become strong enough to twist the Consti- 
tution towards dictatorship without provoking revolt. Some 
students of the British Constitution have argued that it checks 
the Government by the device called SEPARATION OF 
POWERS. Three powers are necessary for organising a State: — 
Legislative power to make laws. Executive power to carry than 
out. Judicial power to apply the law to particular problems. 
One view is that if these powers ate plac^ in separate hands 
no one body of pec^le will be strong enough to be tyrannical, 
and each power, jealous for its own authority, will keep watch 
on the others. At first sight the British Constimtion appears 
to use this plan: the King and his Ministers carry out the law; 
the King in Parliament makes it; die judges and magistrates 
exerciw judicial power. Until the 17th century this would not 
have beena bad description of the Constitution, and the Separation 
of Powers did then help to preserve liberty. It was because 
Charles 1 could not by himself make laws to compel people to 
pay taxes that he had to ask Parliament, and Parliament, thus 
brought to the front of the stage, was able to voice the general 
criticism of Charles’ Government. This does not mean that 
Parliament won the Civil War by a legal device ; it won by wodth 
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and attnies; bat Parlnunent’s authority as the law-makiiig body 
made it a centte round which opposition to the King could 
tally. Separation of Powers, however, can do the work of 
weakening government too well. Charles 11 and his Ministers 
declared war on the Dutch — an executive action, within their 
constitutional rights; but only Parliament could make the laws 
to provide the necessary money; Pvliament was not inclined to 
do so, and the Dutch fleet sailed up the Medway. Since then the 
legislative and executive powers have been fused 'in that section 
of the Kii^s Ministers called the Cabinet. These Ministers are 
the real Executive; but they are also in Parliament and largely 
control Parliamentary business. None the less, they must 
prepared to fiice questions and criticism in Parliament; any 
suggestion that they are trying to evade Parliament’s, authority 
by giving it too little time to discuss measures, will cause much 
indignation, eVen among M.P.s who usually support the 
Government. The gap between Legislature and Executive has 
been bridged; but the bridge rests on good relations between 
the Government and the majority in Parliament. Separation of 
these two powers, therefore, is no longer a permanent principle 
of the Constitution ; it is a possibility, kept in the tra^ckground 
and available for use against a Govenune)^ whidi fliils to 
recognise the Sovereignty of Parliament. t 
When the Judicature is considered, the Reparation of Powers 
is more obvious. One of the results of the lyth ceutury struggle 
is that judges cannot be removed from ofSce by t^ Government 
of the day, and so need not hesitate to declare actions of the 
Government ill^al, if necessary. When the police searched the 
premises of Mr. Wal Hannington, and removed doctunents 
: about the National Unemployed Workers’ Movement, of which 
Mr. Hannington was a leader, he was able to bring an action 
and secure judgment against them. This judgment could not 
have been pleasing to the Government, of which Mr. Hannington 
was an opponent. So separation of the Judicature flr>m the 
Executive is ceriamly one safegimd At the head 
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of tih,c Judicature, however, is the Lord Chancellor, who also, 
as a member of the Cabinet, belongs to the Execmive, and as a 
member of the House of Lords, to the Legislature. So the 
Separation of powers is not complete; but there is sufficient of 
it to have considerable effect on the character of the Constitution. 

The U.S.A. again provides a contrast here. The President 
and his Ministers caimot be members of Congress. For this 
reason, Walter Bagehot, in his book on the English Constitution, 
speaks of “Presidential Government” when he means complete 
separation of Legislature and Executive, and “Cabinet Govern- 
ment” when he means the fusion of the two on the Pnglisfi 
model. He remarks that since Cabinet Govenunent offers to the 
successful politician both kinds of power, it will attract an abler 
type of man into politics than will Presidential Govenunent. 
The reader must look at representative British and American 
politicians and form his own opinion. It should be remembered 
that in this country, as contrasted with the U.S,.A., politics 
was regarded as a distinguished career before the opportunity 
of making great wealth in industry was as great as it is to-day. 
Industry and commerce do not therefore absorb so large a 
proportion of able people. The U.S. system works conveniently 
enough when the President and the majority in Congress are of 
the same Party; when they differ, the danger of paralysis of 
Government appears. The widespread belief, that the U.S. A., 
after fostering the idea of the League of Nations in 1919, backed 
out of it, arises from a feilure to realise that President Wilson, 
of the. Democratic Party, had not all the powers of Government; 
he could not do all he wished when the majority in 
vras Republican.! 

Our other defence of liberty is what might be ralleH the , 
“negative principle”. For the most part, the law does not say 
what citizens may do, but what they may not do. It ma y be 
assumed that whatever has not been declared illegal, either in 

^ Republicans jpd Democrats are the chief parties in the U.SA.: the 
words have not the same meaning; as in ordinary specdi in this country. ' 
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cases already tried, or in Acts of Parliament, is legal. No law 
guarantees the liberty to write or print what one likes ; but several 
laws say what may not be printed (e.g., incitements to crime) 
and an]riiing apart from these forbidden things may be published. 
There is some safety in the fact that any restrictions on liberty 
require Aas of Parliament, and can thus be exposed to public 
criticism. 

OLD AND NEW IN THE CONSTITUTION. 

The following principles, therefore summarise the British 
CkJnstitution: — Sovereignty of Parliament; Rule of Law; flexi- 
bility; belief that Government and Parliament will use their 
powers reasonably to express the will of the people; partial 
Separation of Powers, and the rule that whatever Im not been 
forbidden is legal. In the chapters that follow it will be useful 
to see how these ideas are realised in the day to day worldng of 
our Constitution. It must, however, be noticed that the P-ngliah 
have fashioned their Constitution piecemeal, and the result is that 
many old names and customs still survive, sometimes without 
meaning, sometimes with new and quite different meanings 
attached to them. Patience is necessary to sort out appearances 
from realities. The King, for example, is called “Our Sovereign 
Lord”; it then appears that Parliament is Sovereign, and the Kin g 
must do as his Ministers advise; then, that the King appoints his 
Ministers; yet also, British Government is Government by the 
people. Again, when an M,P. proposes that a Minister’s salary 
should be reduced, or that a BiU.be read this day six months, 
he really means, something quite different. This love of old 
forms sometimes hampers business, and may well rouse the 
.indignation of those who wish to see the Government working 
quickly and efficiently. On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that the English have been surprisingly successful in their 
politics. They freed themselves from the chains of feudalism 
earlier than many nations; they came through the great chan^ 
of the 19th century, not without agony, but without civil war; 
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and their high standard of life is in some measure due to these 
faas. This success must in part be attributed to the habit of 
fitting the new and the old together. Neither the English nor 
anyone else can put new wim into old bottles; but the English 
are quite prepared to call the new bottle an old one^ if that will 
mahe people more willing to use it. 

BOOKS: 

^BAGEHOT. The English Constitution. 

*mCEY. Law of the Constitution. 

*CLARICE. Outlines of Central Government. 
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“George the Sixth, by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the British Dominions beyond the Seas, King, 
Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India.” This is the olSdal 
title, to which the Bidding Prayer adds, “over all persons, and 
in all causes, within his Dominions, supreme,” From an 
examination of these words will arise a complete account of the 
monarchy. 

George VI succeeds to a throne held before him by his brother, 
father, grandfather, and a long line of ancestors, so that it is 
natu^ to say that the Kingship is hereditary. This would not 
be quite true; for although it has always been recognised that 
the Kingship belongs to a certain &mily, there has been, from 
early times, a belief that the chief Assembly of the country— in 
turn, the Saxon Witan, the Great Council, and Parliament — ^have 
the right to decide which member of the family shall be King. In 
1199 the right of King John as against I^ce Arthur, was 

35 
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defended on the ground that the barons had approved John, 
though they may have regretted it later. The Art of Settlement 
disposed of the matter by setting James II and his descendants 
aside, and fixing the succession on another branch of the &mily, 
where it has remained ever since, except as modified by the 
1936 Abdication. So George VI reigns not only by the Grace 
of God, but by Art of Parliament. This is tactfully omitted 
from his tide, but not forgotten in the Oath of Allegiance taken 
by M.P.S? “I will be faithful to H.M. George VI, his heirs and 
successors as by law appointed.” 

To understand the monarchy one must ask what the King 
does; how he does it; and, arising from this, how far his acdons 
reflect his personal- wishes, and how far he must act as he is 
advised. In examining yhat he does attendon will first be 
directed to those acdons which are inunediately connected with 
Government; and these can be classified accordingly as they are 
connected with the Execudve, the Legislature and Ae Judicature. 

POLITICAL ACTIVITIES. 

I. Executive. The King is the head of the Execudve, but since 
he cannot do everything himself he must have Ministers. These 
he must choose or approve; the pracdce to-day is for the King 
to choose the Prime Minister; the latter then prepares a list of 
Ministers and submits it to the King for approval. But, when 
choosing the Prime Minister, the King must remember that a 
Ministry which has not the support of a majority of the House 
of Commons will be unable to govern for lack of money. The 
usual effect of this is that the King chooses the leader of the party 
which has r majority. So, at the 1935 General Elecdon, the elector 
was choosing whether Mr. Baldwin or Mr. Atdee should be . 
Prime Minister; and by providing Air. Baldwin with a majority, 
he created a situadon in which die King could not appoint, or, 
as the phrase is, “send for” anyone else. But sometimes there 
is more than one person who would be able to get majority support, 
and then the personal wishes of the ICing can be effecdve. In'' 
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1923 Mr. Bonar Law, the Prime Aiinister and leader of the 
Conservative Party, retired owing to ill-health. Since the 
Conservatives held a majority, the King had to send for one of 
them, but it was not clear whether Mr. Baldwin or Lord Curzon 
was to be their leader. The King settled the matter by sending 
for Mr. Baldwin. In 1931 Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, finding that 
his Labour Govenunent could no longer rely on its Labour- 
Liberal majority, resigned. The King might have sent for Mr. 
Baldwin, as the leader of the next largest party; he did in fact 
send for Mr. MacDonald and ask him to form a new Govenunent, 
mntaining members of all parties. This new Government 
did not survive simply because the Ejng had suggested it, but 
because a majority in Parliament approved, and because it won 
the next election. 

The Prime Minister, thus chosen, must get the King’s approval 
for the list of Ministers. Here again the King may exercise personal 
choice; he may say, ‘T do not want such and such a man among 
my Ministers.” The Prime Minister can give way, or, if he prefers, 
offer to resign; but if he is the only person who can get a majority, 
then the King must give way. Queen Viaoiia had a strong 
objection to Henry Labouchere, who fi:equently opposed grants 
of money for the Royal Family; and her objection kept him out 
of office. It would not have done, ha 4 the Prime Minister been as 
determined to get him in as the Queen was to keep him out. 

Political parties to-day are highly organised, and most people 
know who are the leaders and chief figures in them. So, when any 
Party has .won an election, it is clear who is going to be Prime 
Minis ter, and shrewd guesses can be made as to who will fill the 
other posts. In the i8th century, when Party organisation was 
not so developed, the King’s own wishes were more likely to be 
fulfilled. 

The Ministers have the task of carrying out the law, and 
fr aming new laws to Submit to Parliament. Throughout this 
process, there will be many documents for the King to sign. If 
he wishes, he can become a “ rubber stamp King”, signing as 
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he is asked; but this is not what the Constitution requires or 
expects. Time would not allow him to discuss every matter 
needing his signature, but he can always require his Ministers 
to discuss with him the topics of chief importance. This right he 
usually exercises. Lord Palmerston, when Foreign Secretary in 
the middle of the 19th century, lost his position because he tried 
to ignore Queen Victoria’s right to consulted. In these 
discussions on policy, the King may express his own opinion 
jfreely, on two conditions. The first is that it must not be made 
public. If it were generally known what the King’s opinions 
were, he would be drawn into the conflict of parties. The 
party with which he agreed would make the most of the fact as 
a way of getting votes; while an election victory for the other 
side would be a defeat for the King. Prime Ministers can endure 
to be defeated, because they can go into opposition; for Kings 
who are known to be in disagreement with the majority of their 
people, there is scarcely any place but exile. The second condition 
is that, in the last resort, the Minister’s wishes would prevail. 
If the King were to persist in . opposition, the whole Ministry 
might resign; then, if they had a majority, they could prevent 
any other Ministry from governing, and so oblige the King to 
send for them again and accept their views. Such a chain of 
events is possible; but it is not likely. Ministers do not go to 
discussions with the King armed with the threat of resignation, 
ready to produce it at the first sign of opposition. So long as both 
King and Ministers understand the Constitution, the discussion 
can go on amicably. At the end of it there will emerge a policy 
with which the Minister will agree, though it may not be exactly 
the same policy as he proposed at first. The King’s views may 
have modified the Minister’s opinion. The King may or may 
not agree with the final decision; but at least he has been able 
to discuss and criticise and perhaps affect policy. By these 
discussions the personal ^hes of George Windsor are turned 
into the constitutional will of the King of England. 

The King can therefore be thought of as an expert adviser 
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to his Ministers, comparable to a highly placed Qvil Servant. 
A Minister may ask such a Civil Servant his opinions the Civil 
Servant, like the King, will have a personal opinion but must 
not express it in public; and, like the King, he must finally accept 
the Alinister’s view. But while the Civil Servant may be, the 
King must be consulted; with both the Minister has the last 
word, but his attitude will not be the same with both. He is the 
Civil Servant’s chief and can decide for himself what the length 
and form of the discussion will be; but, in name at least, he is 
the King’s servant and is expected to express this idea in speech 
and manner when the King consults him. 

The fact that discussions with the King are private make 
it hard to say how great his influence is. Much will depend — 
and here again there is a parallel with the Civil Service — on 
the character of the persons concerned. An incompetent Minister 
may be grateful to anyone who will tell him what to do; an able 
one will not need to have ideas put into his head but will know 
how to use advice. Though it is not certain how matters have 
stood in the most recent reigns, the publication of Queen Victoria’s 
letters gives much information about the influence of the Crown 
in the past. She appears, expressing her strong disapproval of 
some lines of policy; her encouragement of others; suggesting 
who shall be appointed to an Archbishopricj indignant when the 
wisdom of her suggestions is politely questioned; delighted 
when she gets what she wants; and judging to a nicety when the 
time has come for her to give way. Her native shrewdness and 
industry, coupled with her long experience made her influence 
great. She occasionally tried to make it greater than the Consti- 
tution allows; and it is possible that the influence of the Crown 
has not been so great in later reigns. 

As Head of the State, the King has control over the Army, 
Navy and Air Force, and the importance of this faa has already 
been noticed. With this control goes the power to make peace 
and to declare war; but these actions, like the rest, go through 
the process of Ministerial discussion. 
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2. L^lature. The King is part of the Legislature, i.e., 
Parliament. No Bill can become an Act without his Assent. But 
the King will give his Assent if his Ministers so advise; and no 
Bill of which Ministers cUsapprove would have struggled through 
the Lords and Commons and so become ready for the Royal 
Assent. The Assent has thus become a pure formality, and has 
not been refused since the reign of Queen Anne. Even on that 
last occasion the Queen was not opposing her Ministers. The 
Ministers were using the Royal power to prevent Parliament 
doing something of which they disapproved. The party s)rstem 
of to-day links Ministers so closely with the majority in Parlia- 
ment that no such situation can arise. This giving of Assent is 
the only purely legislative action of the King; all the others are, 
strictly speaking. Executive actions, but some of them are so 
dosely concerned with the Legislature and the Judicature that it 
is convenient to deal with them under those headings. 

The Ring can summon Parliament, prorogue it — ^i.e., bring 
one Session’s work to an end— and dissolve it. Since there can 
be no legal governing for long without Parliament, the King is 
obliged to summon it and re-assemble it after prorogations 
with regularity. For the same reason he cannot dissolve it 
without requiring the election of a new Parliament; Dissolution 
thus becomes an appeal to the people. The King normally uses 
this power as His Ministers advise him; consequently, a iVIinistry 
whidi foels it is losing the confidence of Parliament can dissolve 
it and discover at an election what the people think. This is 
most likely to happen in “duee-cornered” Parliaments, where 
the Government has not a dear majority over all parties. The 
Government is also able to choose its own moment for an el ec rinn 
— ^within the limit of the maximum legal life of Parliament — 
and this gives it a tactical advantage. Thus the Election of 1935 
came shortly after , a very successful speech at Geneva by the 
Foreign Secretary. It may be claimed that this advantage is only 
a fidr compensation for the fiict that the Government has, at 
decdons, the task of defence, which is always harder rlmo 
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If an election is legally bound to come within, say, the 
twelve months, it is natuial for the Government to pick what 
Mr. Baldwin once called a “less unfavourable” moment. But if 
the Government wanted a “snap” election, out of the normal 
time, because its chances were good, the King would be on 
strong constitutional ground in refusing to dissolve. Standing 
outside parties, he has the duty of seeing that the Constitution 
is not thus twisted to party advantage. The Government could 
of course get what it wanted by resigning, going into Opposition 
and hampering its successor; but this would not be a popular 
move and the tactical advantage would be lost. By objecting to 
a Dissolution the Kii^, in effect, puts this question to the 
Government “Why do you want to dissolve? Is it because you 
fbint it necessary for the country, or to gain a party advantage?” 

Can the King dissolve Parliament even if his Ministers do not 
wish it? According to the general rule, that in all public actions, 
the King must talw his Ministers* advice, the answer should be 
No. Circumstances might arise, however, in which the King could 
say to the Prime Minister, “You are proposing to start on a line 
of policy which is new and was not discussed at the last election. 
Oi^t you not to get the country’s opinion first? You say I 
should take your advice because you represent the people. How 
do you know? It is three years since the present Parliament was 
elected, and your Government’s candidates have been defeated 
at several byrelecdons lately. You had better fight an election 
and see if you have the people’^ support.” Such circumstances 
can be imagined; but if they really arose, the Prime Minister 
himsftlf would probably realise the necessity for an election. 
Further, a King who acted thus would run considerable risk; 
for if the Government won the election, it would be very like a 
victory over the King, and his advice would not carry so much 
weight in future. 

One part of the Legislature, the House of Lords, is specially 
connected with the King, since he has the power to create Peers 
with the tight to sit in that House. A Government with a 
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majority in the Colnmons, but not in the Lords, can, in the kst 
resort, advise the King to make a sufficient number of its own 
supporters Peers to give it a majority in both Houses. Such a 
“swamping” of the House of Lords has never occurred, though 
on two occasions — ^in 1832 and 1910 — it has been threatened, 
and the threat was enough to make the Lords give way. It is 
sometimes suggested that before agreeing to create Peers on this 
scale the King could insist on dissolving Parhament, to ascertain 
the country’s wishes. Certainly, on both the occasions mentioned, 
Dissolutions did occur, but there is no reason to suppose that 
the Govemmrats of the time were unwilling to have them. 
The great majority in the House of Lords is Conservative, so 
that it is only an anti-Conservative Government which will ever 
need to use the “swamping” weapon. If special difficulties are 
to be put in the way of its use, the constitutional scales are tilted 
in favour of the Conservative party. 

There is a historical interest in the creation of Peers. What 
was once the personal right of the King to summon whom he 
pleased to the Great Council t6 give him advice and grant him 
money is now a tool with which the people, through the Govern- 
ment they have chosen, may prevail over the Peers. 

This connection with Parliament is probably the sphere in 
which the King’s personal wishes may be most important. They 
vriU not be constandy at work, but will emerge at a crisis, when 
the question is raised. What is the real wiU of the people? It 
has already been suggested that the underlying purpose of the 
Constitution is to give this vrill effiret; it now appears that a 
function of the King is to hold the Constitution to this purpose, 
and to recall Governments which stray from it. If the King is to 
perform this duty properly, it is extremely important that he 
should be in touch with aU sections of opinion in the country. 

3. Judicature. All justice in Britain is the King’s justice; 
he is “over aU persons and in all causes, within his Dominions, 
supreme.” The chief judges are appointed by him, on the advice 
of the Prime Minister; they can be removed fiom office by him 
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if an address to that effect is presented to him by both Houses 
of Parliament. The Lord Chancellor, being a Cabinet Minister, 
must have his appointment confirmed by the King; and Justices 
of the Peace are appointed by the Lord Chancellor. All crimes 
are considered offences against the King; thus the trial of 
Armstrong the poisoner is described as Rex v. Armstrong. Now 
if someone writes a libellous statement about me, I can bring an 
action or not, as I please. Similarly the King can decide whether 
or not to proceed against a suspected criminal, or, if the trial has 
begtm, can bring it to an end at any time by saying that he does 
n6t wish to go on with it. Such a decision will in fact usually be 
made by the Director of Public Prosecutions; or, if the casc has 
a political importance, the Cabinet will decide. A political 
sensation was created in 1924 by the decision of the Labour 
Government not to proceed with the prosecution of a Communist. 
When a criminal has been convicted and sentenced, the King 
has the right to pardon him freely or on conditions, or to reduce 
the sentence. Petitions to the King to do this are sent to the 
Home Secretary, on whose advice the King acts. This ^Pre- 
rogative of Mercy” is useful, because judges, juries and magistrates 
can make mistakes, and because the working of the law may 
prove too harsh in special cases. 

ROYAL PREROGATIVE. 

This account of the King’s political work shows the import- 
ance of his position. He influence each of the three powers 
of Government; actions of Government are carried out in his 
name. Thus the phrases ‘'Our Sovereign Lord”, “Head of the 
State”, “Fountain of Justice>and Honour” become understand- 
able. But at every point he is surrounded by Ministers through 
whom he must act. To make his will effective, there must be 
some document — a Patent to create a Peer; a Writ to order an 
election; a Commission to an Army OflBcer, a Proclamation to 
declare a State of Emergency. Every one of these documents must 
bear the signature of a Minister, or have attached to it the Great 
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Seal which is in the keeping of the Lord Chancellor.^ So for 
every Act a Minister is responsible. If an act is thought unwise 
those who think so can criticise the Minister; if it is illegal, the 
Minister can be prosecuted. It is no defence, for an illegal act, 
that it was done at somebod/s orders, even the King’s. Danby, 
one of Charles II’s Ministers, got a written statement from 
Charles that certain illegal acts were being performed by Royal 
command, but it did not save him. The King himself is not 
critidsed nor can he be prosecuted. Thus, in the old phrase, 
‘‘the King can do no wrong”; but he cannot do anything in 
Government without his Ministers — and they can do wrong and 
be brought to account for it. The phrase further means that 
whatever the King, as a person, does, he cannot be prosecuted. 
In Shakespeare’s play, Henry V, when Prince of Wales, 
committed an assault and was dealt with by the Lord Chief 
Justice. When he was King, Jhe could have beaten the Lord 
Chief Justice to his heart’s content and no court could have 
tried him. This is an odd situation: but since no one expects the 
King to take advantage of it, it is left alone. In the last resort 
the Eling can be removed by an Act of Abdication, to which he 
must give his Assent as to all other Acts, if his Ministers advise. 

The word “Prerogative” can be defined as the sum total of 
powers belonging to the Crown. In earlier times the Crown was 
supreme, except for the checks imposed by the customs of the 
feudal system. The gradual writing down and altering of these 
customs has given certain powers to Parliament and left the rest 
with the Crown; this remainder forms the “Prerogative”. Even 
this is exercised through Ministers. The final conclusion must be 
that the King as a person has the right to discuss policy freely with 
his Ministers; it is the Kiirg as King‘--*-a$ an institation or part 
of the Government— who exerdscs the Royal Prerogative. The 
word “Crown” is often used to describe the King as an institution; 
it has the convenience that it wUl serve also for Queen, when there 

^ One Lord Chancellor, Lord Brougham, used to make pancakes in 
it: but this was not a Constitutional usage. 
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is a Queea as Sovereiga. At the sight of the word “King” it is 
wise to stop and consider what is meant. When newspapers 
report that the King has visited a factory and commented on 
the working conditions, it is presumably Jiis personal opinion; 
when they report the “King’s Speech” at the beginning of a session 
of Parliament, the word refers to the Crown, and the policy 
expressed is the policy of Ministers. 

HONOURS. 

By no means all the King’s activities are political. There are 
two spheres of work which are on the border of political and 
non-political. Not only Peerages, but Knighthoods, Orders of 
Merit, Companionships Ojf Honour, and many other I^onours 
are conferred by the King. New Year’s Day and the King’s 
Birthday are the usual occasions. Some of these Honours have 
no political meaning — ^for example, the dignity of Dame conferred 
on Ellen Terry. They are a recognition of eminence in any walk 
of life and mark a definite stage in the career of a lawyer or Civil 
Servant. All Honours Lists, however, contain a fiur sprinkling 
of B^ghthoods and lesser distinctions conferred on the Chairmen 
of the local organisations of the party in power, or on those of 
its supporters in Parliament who have not, perhaps, obtained 
distinction in other ways. In 1922 a scandal arose because many 
people had obtained Honours by contributing generously to 
the Party funds of the Coalition. No flagrant example has 
occurred since; but it can hardly be doubled that a generous 
win at least help the Party chiefe to remember one’s name 
when the next list is being prepared for the King’s approval. 
Political Honours have thus lost most of their lustre, and there 
are probably many people in political life who would decline 
them. At King George V’s Jubilee in 1935 Honours were conferred 
on some members of the Labour Movement, although a 
Conservative Government was in power. There was some 
feeling in the Labour Party that they should have been refused, , 
as inccmsistent with the Party’s belief in social equality. Any 
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party, however, is obliged from time to time to create Peers 
becatise the Peerage, alone among Honours, carries with it 
some political power. 

THE CHURCH. 

As the words “ecclesiastical as well as civil” imply, the 
King is Head of the Church of England. He is accordingly 
forbidden by the Act of Settlement to be, or to marry a Roman 
Catholic, and, at his Coronation, swears to maintain the rights 
of the Established Church. He is crowned by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The Coronation is, indeed, a religious ceremony 
and an occasion for merrymaking. It has no constitutional 
importance; as soon as the reign of one King ends, that of his 
lawful successor begins. As Head of the Church, the King 
appou^ts Bishops, in accordance with the advice of the Prime 
Minister and is specially referred to m the Prayer Book. 
Henry VIII was the first King to take up this position. At that 
tune it was of great political unportanse because it meant that 
the Pope had no longer any authority, even m Church matters, 
in England. Curiously enough, Henry VIII was also the first 
King to bear the title Defender of the Faith; it was conferred on 
him by the Pope, before they quarrelled, in recognition of an 
attack which Henry had made on the views of Martin Luther; 
it has descended to the King of England to this day. 

SOCIAL ACTIVITIES. 

When the King’s political and semi-political work is done, a 
host of social activities waits for him. He will be asked to open 
hospitals, libraries, public buildings of all kinds ; to lay foundation 
stones; to hold Courts and garden parties. In recent years these 
activities have been extended so that the King shall have the 
opportunity of seeing) the lives of his poorer subjects, as well as 
those of the Court circle. Here also he must be careful to avmd 
any suspicion of party bias. Edward VII once withheld invitations 
to an M.P.’s garden party, from Keir Hardie and two other 
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Labour M.P.s of whom he disapproved. Now, their constituents 
might have thought “We do not want an M.P. whom the King 
dislikes, and we will vote against him next time’^ It was an 
attempt to use the social prestige of Royalty for a political purpose. 
The Parliamentary Labour Party took the matter up, and assur- 
ances were given that the mistake would not be repeated. 

PERSONAL AFFAIRS. 

Possibly, when these labours are completed, the Royd Family 
are, like other people, able to enjoy a private life. It cannot be 
easy for them to do so, since their least action is the subject of 
comment in the Press, particularly the picture-papers. They 
have to exercise constant care lest their acts should be given a 
meaning which was never intended. While some Princes of the 
Royal Blood have the right (which they do not exercise) to sit 
in the House of Lords, the Queen Consort^ has no legal part in 
Government. But the fact that she is the Kmg*s wife, and her 
position in the Court, make the question, who is to be Queen, 
one of great public interest The history of Edward \TIPs 
Abdication seems to lay down the principle that the King’s 
marriage is a matter in which his Minister’s advice may prevail. 
The King is required not to take advice from anyone except his 
Ministers; consequently the choice of some members of the 
Royal Household is under Government control. Qearly, however, 
it would not be possible or reasonable* to prevent the King’s 
discussing his work in private with his wife. During George V’s 
illness in 1928 Queen Mary was appointed one of the Coimdl 
of Regency; so it may reasonably be supposed that she frequently 
discussed public affiaks with the King. Tlie extent to which Queen 
Victoria valued the advice of her husband, the Prince Consort, 
was well-known and sometimes resented by her Ministers, 

The King’s income is drawn partly from the revenues of the 
Duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster, and partly from a sum 

^ A Queen who is the wife of the reigiung King is called Queen Consort: 
a Queen in her own right, like Queen Victoria, is called a Queen Regnant, 
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granted by Parliament at the beg inn i ng of each reign. Out of this 
“Civil List” totalling about £4oOjOoo, provision is made for the 
King’s private espenses and those of maintaining his Court, and 
for some members of the Royal Family; Civil List pensions are 
also granted to people considered to be deserving and in need. 
Like anyone else, he may save out of his income, and the savings 
of previous Sovereigns have accumulated a considerable purely 
private fortune. When this income, and the unavoidable expenses 
of Kingship are considered, it appears that the King is certainly 
very wealthy, though probably not as wealthy as some of his 
subjects. 

IMPERIAL FUNCTIONS. 

The King fits into the Constitutions of the self-governing 
Dominions very much as into the Constitution of this country. 
His work has to be carried out, however, by Govemors-General 
who have not the same personal prestige. Every citizen of the 
Commonwealth or Empire is the King’s subject. This is important 
because it means they enjoy a common citizenship. An 
Australian or a native of Kenya entering this country is not an 
alien. One of the chief arguments advanced in favour of monarchy 
is that it serves as a link of Empire. The Dominions guard their 
independence jealously; they are not prepared to admit the 
supremacy of the Parliament that sits at W^tminster, but are 
prepared to recognise the King as the common Head of their 
Parliaments and outs. Thei:e are other bonds of Empire, probably 
stronger than this — ^the tic of blood, the trading and investment 
relationships, the conviction that in the event of foreign attack 
the Dominions would act together. If these vanished, it is 
doubtful whether the monarchy alone could unite the Empire. 
-The King does not so much create Imperial unity as symbolise 
it. Men have a strong inclination to personify the ideas in which 
they believe. In the Kingship they see the idea of Commonwealth 
and Imperial unify personified. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

Why has the monarchy survived? Will it continue? What are 
its advantages and disadvantages? England has witnessed the 
same conflicts between feudal lords, betwera industrialists and 
landowners, between rich and poor, employers and proletariat, 
as have other countries. Each party -in the contest, however, 
has wanted to get the stamp of legality on its own proceedings. 

victory of any section or class has been followed by an alteration 
in the powers of the Crown to suit the victor’s convenience. 
The monarchy has been, not so much the citadel of ooe section’s 
power, as the trump card available for whoever could get the 
reality of power by wealth or arms. One may take the trump card 
from one’s opponent by force; but one does not tear it up. When 
Cromwell destroyed the monarchy, he noay have thought that act 
an unavoidable necessity at the time; but it weakened his position 
and helped to provoke the reaction against him. When the Whigs 
and Tories at the “Glorious Revolution’’ of 1688 confirmed his 
work they took care to alter the monarchy rather than abolish 
it; and even then they claimed they were not altering it but 
restoring it to its original form. 

Monarchy is thus a device for securing obedience to whoever' 
controls the Government. As Bagehot remarks, “The Monarchy 
. . . gives a vast strength to the Constitution by enlisting cin 
its behalf the credulous obedience of enormous masses” — and 
he adds that as long as the human heart is stronger than the 
human reason, monarchy will survive. Now this is a good 
argument for monarchy if it is granted that the mass of people 
are too stupid to see why a Government ought to be obeyed. 
It mi^t vrell be a help to the most “Left” of Parties that, once 
. it had a Parliamentary tnaiority, it would become “His Majesty’s 
Government”. If anyone attempted to oppose it by force he 
could be represented as a traitor to the King, and this might 
win the Government the “credulous obedience” of some people. 
But a device which . gets obedience on unreasoning grounds is a 
dax^serous thing, since it can protea good and bad Gorisnunent 
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alike. If Bagehot is right, and the mass of men must be governed 
by a few who are wiser than they, monarchy will serve very well; 
but what place has it among a people who think about politics 
and try to govern themselves? 

One answer has already been suggested m the examination of 
the King’s powers over the L^slature in times of crisis. He is 
to be the voice of the Constimtion, proclaiming that there is, 
binding on all Parties, the duty to respect the people’s will and 
to allow that will to form itself by free discussion. Can the King 
fill this position.^ Despite his frequent appearances among all 
ranks of the people, Ae intimate fiiends of the Royal Family 
will all be wealthy. Thus.the Court easily becomes the centre of 
snobbery; and the tendency of part of the Press to fawn on the 
Royal Family aggravates the evil. It is not easy for a man to do 
the constitutional work of King when the suggestion is ceaselessly 
made to him that whatever he does is right and marvellous. The 
old story of King Canute’s rebuke to Aose who said he could 
rule the tides still adorns many school books: its lesson — tha t 
Kings ate not Gods, and flatterers are not friends — seems to 
have been bst on some newspaper proprietors. This evil might- 
be remedied by simplifying the ritual of the Court; money 
would be saved and the Royal Family relieved of many tedious 
duties. The example of the Scandinavian countries shows that 
a monarchy may be simple, and not too closely conneaed with 
the aristocracy, without losing any of its dignity or constitutional 
convenience. At present, when crises arise, all the private 
influence of fiiends, 'which must affea the King as it does any 
man, will be on the side of wealth and privilege. The privileged 
classes might even usfc the King’s position as Head of the State 
as a reason for defying Parliament. In 1914, over the Ulster 
crisis, certain Army Officers argued that their oath was to the 
King, not the Government, and that they need not therefore 
support a Government whose policy they disljlred After what 
has been said about the Kii^ and the Constitution, it will be 
dear that this argument was grossly uncnnsritiitinnai jhe 
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danger of monarchy is that it may provide the enemies of 
government by the people with a rallying ground. 

Further, since the monarchy symbolises the Sovereign State, 
it can be used to arouse hatred against foreigners. A feeling of 
personal loyalty induces many citizens to refuse to entertain 
any criticism of the King: in times of international crisis, the 
words King and Country are regarded as interdiangeable and 
*^the loyal citizens are led to believe that the Government of their 
country is above criticism. A people in this frame of mind can 
all too easily be swept into war, whatever the rights o£ the 
dispute. The preservation of peace d^)ends to-day on the 
willingness of States to sacrifice some of their Sovereignty for 
the sake of an international Rule of Law.^ It is unfortunate that 
the monarchy can be used to inflame anti-foreign sentiment and 
hinder this development. 

Yet there is very little anti-monarchy feeling in the country. 
The popularity which Queen Viaoria won for the Crown waned 
a little in Edward VII’s reign, but was restored and increased by 
George V. In the Abdication crisis, only a few voices were raised 
against monarchy itself. If the ordinary Englishman were told 
that he needs a King because, being one of the credulous masses, 
he would not otherwise understand the need for Government, 
he would tightly resent it. If it were then put to him that the 
monarchy, being thus imnecessary, might be abolished, he 
would ask what the King had done that he should be thus 
treated? None of the gteat political problems — ^poverty, unem- 
ployment, the preservation of peace— are obviously made harder 
to solve because Britain is a monarchy. The most- radical 
politician can find many more reasonable subjects fi>r attack — 
the slum landlord, the monopolist, the owner of property who 
does no work. Republicanism seems to offer no immediate 
gains; the personal appearances of the Royal Family create gteat 
pleasure; the abolition of monarchy would involve trouble in 
re-modeUing the Constitution; so the Englishman lets things go 
1 Sec Ch. XXIII. 
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RISE OF THE CABINET. 

“There will be a meetmg of His Majesty’s servants”. In this 
way^ even to-day, is a meeting of the Cabinet summoned. Just 
as a feudal lord of the Middle Ages required a b ailiff to manage 
his estate, so did the King require servants to manage his 
Realm. The great lords could petform ceremonial duties for the 
King; they could fight for him; but their tmowledge of reading 
and writing— let alone keeping accounts— was often imperfect. 
So the drudgery of Government passed to a group of men of 
lesser rank chosen by the King for dieir ability. Since they owed 
their position to his choice, he could trust in them more fully 
than in the nobles who claimed rights often conflicting with the 
Royal Power. When history records the nobility’s anger against 
Royal fovDuritesy it is really recording the anger of a powerful 
^class which sees its power passing into other and more competent 
hands. Just so did Roman Emperors entrust Government to 
picked fi:eedmen and members of the middle dass rather than 
to a half-loyal aristocracy. By the i6th century the Wars of the 
, Roses, and the development of ardllery which could shatter the 
feudal castle, had weakened the aristocracy, and the growth of 
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trade had eniidied the class which could keep accounts. Thus 
Queen Elizabedi governed through her Privy Council, as the 
group of the Crown’s inunediate advisers had then come to be 
called. She recruited it largely from the newer merchant i^nulies, 
not because she disliked the old nobUity as such, but because 
she required competent and loyal servants. The Privy Council 
is the first effective instrument of Central Government in England. 
Dismissal from it would have implied loss of Royal favour, and^ 
disgrace; so it was understood that membership lasted for life. 
In the late 17th century, the division of the governing class into 
two patties. Whig and Tory, was establish^!, and this created 
difficulties for the Privy Council. For if it appeared that Parlia- 
moit preferred a Tory Ministry, and Tories were accordingly 
admitted to a Privy Coimcil which already contained Whigs, 
the result was a body with constant divisions of opinion. Now a 
legislative body, such as Parliament, thrives on division of 
opinion; discussion is encouraged, and a final decision can be 
made by majority vote. But an Executive, sudh as the Privy 
Council was meant to be, requites unity if it is to pursue a 
consistent policy and make quick decisions. If there are unbridge- 
able differences, the discussion already held in Parliament will 
be repeated interminably. So it became necessary to select from 
the Privy Council an inner ring, probably of one party, to cany 
on the Government. Charles II chose now one group, now 
another, so that for each department of policy be could have 
Ministers who agreed with him; and since he met them m secret, 
the Privy Coundl as a whole could never tell who was responsible 
for the advice given to the King. The idea of an Inner Council 
thus became unpopular; it was believed to be an instrument of 
Royal despotism. The word “Cabinet” means originally a 
Coimdl meeting in the King’s private room, in secret. By the 
early i8th century the plan was feirly established. It was not 
recognised by the law, and the odour of a secret conclave still 
dung to it; it survived because it was necessary. Some group of 
men, of one mind on major matters, there must be, to do the 
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work the Elizabethan Privy Council had done, now that the 
Council itself had grown too large. In 1714 there came to the 
^ throne George I, who spoke no English s the Cabinet thereupon 
ce^ed to meet at the Palace with the Sovereign presiding, and 
met instead at the house of the First Lord of the Treasury. 
George I’s lack of English was the occasion; the real cause was 
that power had passed from the King to the Cabinet The first 
^ Lord thus became a kind of Chairman to the Cabinet, and the 
name Prime Minister was given to him. Critics quoted the 
example of Richelieu and Mazarin in France, First Ministers 
whose power had overshadowed King and people alike. But 
someone must preside at Cabiaet meetings; on occasion there 
must be someone who can speak, not merdy for one department 
of government, but for policy as a whole. Necessity grafted the 
Premiership as well as the Cabinet on to the Constitution. 
To-day the Cabinet is very rardy referred to by name in official 
documents. It is only in this century that the title of Prime 
Minister has received official recognition; the holder of it is 
still called ^‘First Lord of the Treasury and Prime Minister”. 

The Cabinet is, then, the group of ffie most important 
Ministers. Nearly every member has a department of his own 
to manage; but in addition, he shares with the other members 
the task of determining the general lines of Government policy. 
The details of the Milk Marketing Scheme, for example, are a 
matter for the Minister of Agriculture; but the decision to make 
this, and other such schemes, part of Government policy is a 
matter for the Cabinet. It is necessary to co-ordinate policy 
through the Cabinet because nearly all important decisions 
involve the spending of money; if each Minister could decide 
, independehdy what money he would spend, the national finances 
would be in chaos. Further, the policy of one department must 
affect that of its neighbours. What Armed Forces are necessary 
depends on what sort of Foreign Policy is to be pursued. The 
Minister of Labour cannot usefully consider the problem of 
unemployment among boys and girls unless he knows the views 
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of the President of the Board of Education on the kind of teaching 
they should have at school and the age at which they should 
leave. The Minister of Health cannot urge local authorities to 
build more houses if the Chancellor of the Exchequer is com- 
pelling them to spend less money. The purpose of the Cabinet 
is to fit the plans of different departments together so that they 
make up a consistent policy. One of the tests of a good Prime 
Minister and a good Government is the efficiency with which 
this task is performed. 

MEMBERS OF THE CABINET. 

When the Prime Aiinister^ appointed after an election victory 
of his party^ is forming the Cabinet, he must look round at the 
prominent party members. His difficulties will be chiefly personal. 
So-and-so would make a good Commissioner of Works; but he 
would like to be, say. Foreign Secretary, and will not come in 
for less; he is a popular man and his absence would weaken the 
Government. Somebody else is able and well-known; but he 
cannot argue without quarrelling and will be a source of trouble 
at Cabinet meetings. Two men would be suitable by themselves, 
but cannot get on together; another will not come unless his 
friend" also is given a post. So a good Prime Minister must under- 
stand men as well as facts; and a good Cabinet Minister will be 
able not only to master his Department but to discuss policy 
reasonably with his colleagues. Cabinet Government is a severe 
test of ability, and every Cabinet brings surprises, as hidden 
talent is discovered or promising material disappoints: so from 
time to time Cabinet “re-shuffles” are necessary and a further 
demand is made on the Prime Minister’s tact. 

The members of the Cabinet are: — ^Prime Minister, Lord 
President of the Council, toid Chancellor, Lord Privy Seal, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; eight “Secretaries of State” — for 
Home Affairs, Foreign Affairs, Dominions, Colonies, Scotland, 
War, Air, and India: the First Lord of the Admiralty, the 
President of the Board of Trade, the Minister of Health, the 
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President of the Board of Education, the Minister of Labour, the 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries. The Minister of Transport, 
the First Commissioner of Works, and the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster may be included in the Cabinet, and the 
total to-day is about twenty members. One man may hold two 
offices; the Secretary for the Dominions used to be Secretary 
for the Colonies as well; Mr. Baldwin in 1923 was Prime Mi|iister 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
in 1924 was Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary. 

Several of the Cabinet Ministers’ titles explain themselves. 
The Lord President, the Lord Privy Seal and the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster have very little to do as such — ^the titles 
are historic survivals. Their Cabinet work is restricted to giving 
general advice on policy. In the Labour Government of 1929-1931 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, as Lord Privy Seal, was given the special 
task of trying to solve unemployment, with Sir Oswald Mosley, 
Chancellor of the Duchy, ffiough not in the Cabinet, to help 
him. Occasionally there is in the Cabinet a Minister without 
Portfolio — ^i.e., without a special Department — ^to act as a general 
adviser; Lord Eustace Percy recently held sudh a post. 

COLLECTIVE RESPONSIBILITY. 

Meetings of the Cabinet are held regularly and frequently 
while Parliament is sitting, and special meetings may be 
summoned at any time by the Prime Minister. They are private, 
and only since 1916 have regular Minutes been kept." These 
record the decisions taken; they are not published, and it would 
be a breach of the Official Secrets Act for a Minister to divulge 
what was said at a Meeting. In 1931, after the crisis which broke 
up the Labour Government, there was some dispute as to what 
had been said at certain Cabinet Meetings; in the absence of 
records, the House of Commons had to make what it could of 
conflicting accounts. But though discussion is private, decisions 
are made plain in the actions of the Government. For these 
decisions all members of the Cabinet are responsible. This is 
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the ‘‘doctrine of collective responsibility”; it exists for the same 
reason as the Cabinet itself— that the policies of Departments 
affect one another. A First Lord of the Admiralty who pointed 
with pride to the size of the Navy could not fairly deny his 
responsibility for the taxes imposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. To preserve the idea of unity, the Cabinet generally 
refrains from settling disputed questions by a vote; it is the 
business of the Prime jMinister, after hearing the discussion, to 
“take the sense of the meeting” and declare the Government’s 
policy accordingly. A Cabinet Minister who openly opposes 
Government policy will be expected either to withdraw what 
he has said or to resign. Opponents of a Government are always 
on the look-out for statements by unwary Ministers which 
suggest that the Cabinet is not united. In 1932 the “Samuel 
Liberals” in the Government disagreed with the tariff policy of 
their colleagues. For a time an “agreement to differ” was 
observed — an exception to collective responsibility, allowing the 
Samuelites to express their disagreement on this one point. 
Before long, however, they withdrew from the Government; 
and though it was in name a Coalition of several parties, in fact 
it was overwhelmingly Conservative. 

EFFICIENCY AND POWERS OF THE CABINET. 

The Cabinet has been described as the link between Executive 
and Legislature. The custom, though not the law of the Con- 
stitution, requires that all its members should sit in either the 
Lords or Commons. Occasionally a Cabinet Minister will not 
be in Parliament, but when this* happens, he will be put up to 
fight the first by-election at which he has a chance of victory. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald continued in the Cabinet after his 
defeat at the 1935 Election, but returned to Parliament in 1936. 
Sir Henry Slesser became Solicitor-General in the first Labour 
Government before he had ever sat in Parliament. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Home Secretary are always in the 
Commons, and it seems probable that in future this will be 
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true of the Prime Minister as well. The appointment of a Peer — 
Lord Halifax — ^as Foreign Secretary in 1938 provoked criticism 
in the Commons. Since the Commons represent the people, 
they desire close contact with the Ministers whose work aflFects 
the podcets and liberties of the people. The Lord Chancellor 
is always, and the Lord President frequently in the Lords. There 
is a rule that not more than six of the Secretaries of State shall 
be in the same House. It is to Parliament, and particularly the 
Commons, that Ministers are responsible, and they are liable to 
be questioned on policy, though they need not answer. On the 
other hand, the Cabinet frames the time-table of Parliament, 
and consequently has considerable power over it. 

How far is the Cabinet, in its present form, suited to its task? 
A body of twenty members is somewhat large for making general 
decisions, and proposals for reform often include the suggestion 
that the Cabinet should in future consist of only eight or ten 
Ministers. These might represent Finance, Home Affairs, Law, 
Defence, Economic Policy, Social Services, Imperial Affairs and 
Foreign Affairs. The present number has certainly not been 
chosen because it was suitable; it has grown from about a dozen 
as the work of Government expanded. Probably Government 
activity will grow more in the future and the expansion of the 
Cabinet will make some re-organisation necessary. A smaller 
body could act with greater efficiency as was demonstrated 
during the War, when a special War Cabinet took charge. None 
of the proposed eight or ten members would be overloaded with 
the details of his Department, for each would have Ministers 
subordinate to him. The distinction between administering a 
Department and framing general policy would become sharper, 
and the latter task would be carried out by men who would have 
time to make it their special work. Some of the offices have been 
shown to be mmecessary, and a change in the nature of the 
Cabinet would give an opportunity for abolishing them. At the 
same time the work of the Alinisters excluded from the reformed 
Cabinet would come under review and, in some instances, could 
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with advantage be differently allocated among them. Opponents 
of this proposal urge that the reformed Cabinet would be liable 
to reach decisions without taking into account the diflSculties of 
working them out in detail, and that the concentration of power 
in a few hands may encourage dictatorial methods of Government. 
The reader can profitably reserve his judgment until the various 
Departments have been examined. For the question is not 
simply,^ shall there be ten or twenty Cabinet Ministers? The 
smaller number would probably involve the plan of one Minister 
of Defence, with the Army, Navy and Air Force subordinate to 
him; an overhauling of the administration of Justice; and a 
greater degree of “economic planning” under the control of a 
Minister for Economic Development. Cabinet reform on these 
lines is most likely to be supported by those who hope to see 
increased Government activity in, say, economic or military 
matters; for then the Cabinet must either be reformed or grow 
imworkably large. Those who believe that economic matters are 
best left to Private Enterprise will be less impressed by the need 
for change. I'his illustrates a general truth about politics — ^that 
problems of machinery of Government cannot be decided “on 
their merits”; they must be decided with one eye on the economic 
needs of the time. No one can compare a lawn-mower and a 
sewing-machine “on their merits” — one must first decide 
whether one wants to cut the grass or make a dress. 

Unofficial adaptations of the Constitution usually precede 
any avowed reform, and the Cabinet has already devised two 
methods of dealing with the increasing pressure of business. I'he 
first is its Secretariat, which came into existence with tlie 1916 
decision to keep minutes. A large staff looks after the Cabinet's 
documents, prepares its business and collects information. The 
Cabinet has thus lost some of the atmosphere of an informal 
meeting and become more like a business committee. Secondly, 
it is a regular practice to appoint Cabinet Committees consisting 
of a few Ministers. There is a permanent Committee on financial 
matters, and others may be set up to deal with problems on 
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which special information must be collected before the Cabinet 
will be able to make decisions. The Committees inquire into 
facts and report on them^ but the rule that policy must be settled 
by the whole Cabinet still remains. If a list were made of the 
Ministers who most frequently do this work, there would 
appear an unofiBcial Inner Circle not unlike the proposed smaller 
Cabinet. 

The Cabinet is sometimes criticised because it is chosen by 
one man. Some time ago Lord Rothermere suggested that each 
party leader ought to sayj at election time, whom he will choose 
for his Cabinet if the party is victorious. This would give the 
Press time to hunt up the past speeches of some of the proposed 
Ministers and run a personal campaign against them. There are 
few men in public life who have not said some foolish things — 
except those who have refrained from saying anything worthy 
of note. Another view, put forward by the rank and file members 
of political parties is that the Cabinet should be elected by the 
M.P,s of the victorious party. This would ensure that every 
shade of opinion in the party was represented; the Prime Minister 
would not be able to stock the Cabinet overfull with his personal 
friends, or with those who could always be relied on to agree 
with him. But if a party think that their leader will act like this, 
they had better choose another. A Cabinet must act as a team, 
and must therefore be chosen by someone who can see what the 
whole will be like. No doubt this places great responsibility on 
the Premier. He personifies the Government of the day, as the 
King personifies the State. But he will only keep his power to 
choose as long as he uses it prudently. If he offends one section 
of his party too much, they may break away and perhaps vote 
against his Government in Parliament. If a Minister becomes 
unpopular with the people, it will be wise to shift him to another 
post, or out of the Cabinet. Sir John Simon was not a popular 
Foreign Secretary; Mr. Baldwin reshuffled his Cabinet some 
months before the 1935 Election and Sir Samuel Hoare took 
Sir John’s place. Later an extraordinary outburst of popular 
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feeling about Abyssinia caused the Foreign Secretaryship to 
pass on to Mr. Eden. So, spasmodically, the country may ^ect 
the choice of Cabinet Ministers. 

When people speak of “the Government” they usually mean 
the Cabinet. No important action of Government is taken, 
except on its decision; no law is passed of which it disapproves, 
and the majority of laws are its creation. Do the people, then, at 
elections, hand over their destinies to a group of twenty men for " 
the next four or five years? It looks very like it. “Hold your 
processions and demonstrations,” said Lord Birkenhead con- 
temptuously to the Opposition in 1927, “we shall put this Bill 
(the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Bill) through”. Lord 
Birkenhead could speak thus because the Conservative M.P.s 
were solidly behind the Government, and the public outside 
were not, overwhelmingly hostile. If either of these conditions 
had been changed, the Government’s policy would have changed 
also. The first Unemployment Assistance Regulations of the 
present Government were swept away by the people’s hostility. 
The Cabinet is entrusted with great power, but it is not a 
dictatorship; still less is the Prime Minister, faced with the job 
of holding the Cabinet together, a dictator. 

NON-CABINET POSTS. 

Outside the Cabinet is the rest of the Ministry; here are to be 
found the Minister of Pensions, the Postmaster-General, the 
Law OflScers — ^Attorney-General and Solicitor-General, and for 
Scotland a Lord Advocate and Solicitor-General; some members 
of the Royal Household and a number of Under-Secretaries, 
Parliamentary Secretaries and Financial Secretaries. Each of the 
Secretaries of State has an Under-Secretary, and the other 
Ministers have similar subordinates. Frequently, where the 
Secretary is in the Commons, the Under-Secretary will be in 
the Lords md vice versoy so that the Government may have a 
spokesman for each Department in both Houses. Two t3rpcs of 
men occupy these positions. First, the young men who art 
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learning the ropes and hope in time to enter the Cabinet. Next, 
an older group who for one reason or another have not been 
found suitable for Cabinet rank, but whose diligence in one 
Department, or lo3ralty to their party, give them a claim to some 
post. The Ministry is simply a list of all the oflSce-holders; it 
docs not act together in the manner of the Cabinet. Ministers 
outside the Cabinet are expected to agree, in their public speeches, 
with the whole of the Government’s policy; but an occasional 
disagreement does not cause much stir. Mr. Baldwin once 
created some amusement by remarking about a middle-aged 
non-Cabinet Minister in his Government, who had made a 
speech that did not represent the Government view, that “he 
would know better when he had reached years of discretion”. 
When in 1938 a newly appointed Under-Secretary expressed 
opinions on a grave matter of foreign policy on which the Cabinet 
had not pronounced, there was much criticism and he had to 
apologise in the Commons for his “indiscretion”. 

SALARIES. 

Ministers are paid for their work, in addition to their salaries 
as M.P.S. An Act passed in 1937 fixed the salaries of the Prime 
Minister and the Jjoid Chancellor at £10^000 a year, and of the 
remaining Cabinet Ministers at £5,000. It also introduced a new 
idea by providing £2,000 for the Leader of the Opposition. 
Total expenditure on this head was increased by about £40,000, 
which called forth some criticism. It is clearly right to pay 
Ministers something, unless the coimtry is to be governed solely 
by those who have private means. How much they ought to be 
paid must depend on the e:^nses of their office and the general 
level of incomes outside politics. If an arrangement of the world 
is permitted which allows one man to get £20,000 a year for the 
mere ownership of property, and enables successful lawyers and 
industrialists to draw five-figure incomes, it is hard to object to 
£5,000 or even £10,000 a year for Cabinet Ministers. £5,000 a 
year is thought necessary to secure the right type of man for a 
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High Court Judge, and £3,500 for the Head of the Civil Service 
It may be argued that human society would be improved if ver} 
large incomes — ^and very small ones — ^were abolished; but there 
is little to be said for admitting the general principle of inequality 
and then making special exceptions to it to the disadvantage of 
public servants. Adequate salaries will deliver them — as was 
pointed out in the debates on the 1937 Act — ^not only from the 
temptation of bribery but from the more subtle temptation to 
add to their incomes by writing newspaper articles which do 
not always add to the dignity of the Government. So their 
salaries are supposed to be equal to what they could get in other 
walks of life. The Lord Chancellor’s £10,000 reflects the oppor- 
tunities of famous lawyers in private practice. The Law Officers 
receive fees in addition to their salaries — ^i.e., they are paid, in 
part, on a piecework basis. This greatly increases their income, 
and it is sometimes suggested that the hope of getting these 
prizes accounts for the large proportion of lawyers in 
politics. 

If the 1937 Act had fixed the standard Cabinet salary at 
£3,000 instead of £5,000, it would probably have been more 
popular and done little harm to the eflBiciency of Government. 
A Minister may reasonably be expected to take somewhat less 
than he could get in private life; for by so doing he encourages 
the belief that men enter politics not only for what they can get, 
but because their hearts arc in the work and they want to serve 
the people. If this belief fedes, there will arise a contempt for 
democratic Government as a whole. What will be the feelings of 
an unemployed man, keeping a family on 308. a week, when he 
reads that the Government, which has so fixed his income, has 
decreed £40,000 more for itself? A large part of Hitler’s pro- 
paganda was an attack on politicians who were out for their 
salaries. Hitler’s own party and Government do not publish 
detailed accounts, and so escape this criticism. Some Ministers 
have, beside salaries, *‘ofi&cial residences”. That of the Prime 
Minister, at 10, Downing Street, is well-known; he has also the 
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use of ‘"Chequers’% the country house which was given to the 
nation for this purpose by Lord Lee of Fareham in 1917. 

THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 

Thus has the Cabinet developed from the Privy Coimdl; 
but the latter was too old and distinguished a body to vanish 
from the Constitution. Though no longer the real Executive^ 
it is still important. Some of the Royal Family, the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
various Judges, Govemors-General and Ambassadors belong 
to it. A Privy Coundliorship carries with it the title ‘‘Right 
Honourable”, and is sometimes conferred, like other Honours, 
on prominent men not in politics. Since membership is for life 
the Coundi usually contains several ex-Cabinet Ministers, now 
in Opposition, as well as the Government of the day. So all 
Cabinet Ministers are Privy Coimdllors, but all Privy Coimdllors 
are not Cabinet Ministers. So large and mixed a body cannot 
govern, and full meetings are only held on ceremonial occasions, 
for example, when a new King accedes to the Throne. When 
the Coundi acts as part of the Government, only those members 
who support the Government of the day will be summoned, and 
three or four of them will be suflSdent. Acts of Parliament 
frequently give Plis Majesty in Council power to make Orders 
and Prodamations. The Government of India Act, 1935, has a 
clause which runs, “The remainder of this Act shall . . . come 
into force on such date as His Majesty in Coimdl may appoint”. 
In the crisis of 1931 the number of Orders in Council which His 
Majesty was thus given power to make increased considerably, 
and attacks were made on the method of “Government by Order 
in Council”. Such orders are only effective when there is an Act 
of Parliament to say so. An Act passec^ in Henry VIII’s reign 
went so far as to say that all Proclamations made by His Majesty 
in Coimdl should have the force of law: thus Parliament handed 
over its Sovereignty, in part, to the Council, but the Act was 
repealed in the next reign. 
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There are two kinds of Executive work. One is the decision 
on matters of high policy — ^what are called ‘‘political” matters 
in the sense that politidal parties disagree about them; the other 
is the putting into effect of these decisions. The former kind of 
work belongs to the Cabinet; the latter to the Privy Council and 
the Civil Service. The Council generally does those pieces of 
work which have old associations clinging to them, or have a 
ceremonial connection with the King — as, for instance, granting 
the Charter which turns an Urban District into a Borough. 
The likeness between the Council and the Civil Service can be 
traced further; the Council will sometimes review, and recom- 
mend a rearrangement of, the work of different Departments; 
new Departments sometimes start their lives as Committees of 
the Privy Council — such is still, legally, the position of the 
Board of Trade and the Board of Education.^ 

Since the King is the Fountain of Justice, the Privy Council — 
his Council — ^has always possessed some of the powers of a Court 
of Justice. In Henry VIPs reign these powers were given to a 
Committee of the Council, known as the Court of Star Chamber. 
Because of its close connection with the King it was known as a 
“Prerogative Court”, and suffered the unpopularity that fell on 
all instruments of Royal Power. So, in the 17th century, an 
attempt was made to limit the judicial powers of the Council to 
the King’s Dominions beyond Great Britain. The attempt was 
not wholly successful, and when the Overseas Dominions grew, 
the Privy Coimcil found itself, like the Crown, one of the links 
of Empire. To-day the judicial work is done by the Judicial 
Committee of the Council, which only the lawyer Councillors 
attend. 

REFORA^ OF GOVERNMENT MACHINERY. 

So the Privy Council ^ a whole is only an ornament. Its real 

^ There is also a Committee for SdentiEc Research, which has not yet 
grown into a Ministry. 
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importance lies in the fact that it is an institution from which 
many convenient pieces of Government machinery can be 
drawn. It executes many decisions of the Cabinet; it supplements 
and suggests reforms in> the Civil Service; it completes the 
structure of the Courts of Law. The reader will probably, by 
now, have decided that the Executive machinery has been built 
up in the most casual fashion. There is scarcely an important 
part of it that was not originally intended for some purpose 
different from the bne it now fulfils. Half the names do not mean 
what they say, or mean nothing at all. Every alteration has been 
mad^ to solve a particular and urgent problem; no one has over- 
hauled the whole in the interests of eflSciency. Such a way of 
making a Government would have led to disaster long ago if 
there had not been the Privy Coimdl out of which new parts 
for the machine could be produced like rabbits out of an 
inexhaustible hat. The metaphor is appropriate; for the British 
Constitution is always, like a conjuror, performing the apparently 
impossible. This ingenuity cannot postpone for ever the labour 
of re-planning the Government. The number of “particular and 
urgent problems” increases rapidly and many new bodies have 
to be created. Some of them, such as the Economic Advisory 
Coimcil, have only advisory powers; others, such as the B.B.C., 
make decisions, which, if not of major importance, at any rate 
affect many people and excite a good deal of interest. But, when 
the whole structure has become so complicated, who can say how 
these bodies are really controlled? If the B.B.C. talks on public 
affairs are too Right, or too Left, for my liking, what useful action 
can I take about it? Sooner or later a crisis will arise; an arbitrary 
act by an official may provoke it, or a quarrel between two 
Departments. Then the research of private people and the 
Report of the Haldane Committee on the machinery of Govern- 
ment may begin to bear fhdt. 

What general rules ought to be observed, when a drastic refoim 
of the Executive is made? From the description which has been 
given, the following conclusions can be drawn. First, that the 
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supremacy of the Cabinet, so long as it has the confidence ol 
Parliament, should remain. No Government is good which does 
not follow a consistent plan; no consistent plan can be made 
except by a body which is sure that no one else has the power 
to unmake its work. Second, that since the Cabinet’s authority 
is justified on the ground that co-ordination is necessary. Cabinet 
Ministers must be able to give time to this work; for this reason 
the plan for a smaller Cabinet has been mentioned with approval. 
Third, that meaningless ceremonial, empty titles and useless 
traditions should be removed as rapidly as possible. The frequent 
and necessary creation of new Departments will lead to confusion 
and waste, unless out of date Departments are abolished. 
Further, the mere belief that Government is old-fashioned is 
dangerous to liberty because it brings Government by discussion 
into contempt. To adapt a phrase used about the administration 
of justice, it is not enough that the Government should be 
eflident — ^it must manifestly appear to be ejOBicient; democratic 
Government must be Government that people can understand. 
The plain man will enjoy ceremonial in what he considers to be 
its proper place — e.g., at the Coronation — but no one is thriUcd 
by ±e survival of the office of Lord Privy Seal; no dignity is 
added to Government by trying to keep up the official pretence 
that the Cabinet does not exist. Fourth, in the newest Govern- 
ment activities, an effort must be made to determine more 
precisely what decisions should be taken by party politicians 
and what by Civil Servants. 

Keeping these rules, however, wiU not by itself cause the 
Cabinet to govern better or make the people’s will more effective. 
It has been noticed how the Privy Coundl rose from being a 
group of the King’s clerks to become the chief organ of Govern- 
ment. This did not happen because such a group could be 
proved, on paper, to be the best method of Government, but 
because the men in the group knew their business. Ministers who 
do not understand, for example, the relation between cause and 
effect in economic policy, will not rule any better because the 
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Cabinet has been reformed. Scientific study of the needs of the 
people is the real basis for efficient Government. 

BOOKS: 

*JENNINGS. Cabinet Govemmetit^ 

Report oj the Machtmry of Government Committtee 
(Cmd. 923O3 1918.) 
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LAYMEN AND EXPERTS. 

The last chapter ended with a plea that politicians should 
recognise the technical difficulties of their task and train them- 
selves accordingly. The reader may object that there are already 
trained experts, in the Gvil Service. Is not the politician meant 
to represent the intelligent layman? He has not the detailed 
knowlet^ of the expertj but neither does he run the risk, as 
experts in one Department do, of becoming absorbed in that 
Department and losing his sense of proportion. For some time 
it has been the theory of British Government, that each Depart- 
ment should have a lay chief with e3q)ert subordinates— the 
expert advises, but the layman has the last word. There are 
parallels to this in other spheres of public life: in criminal trials, 
lawyers will state a case, the judge will explain the questions at 
issue, but twelve laymen will decide the verdirt. This system 
has been satirised, as in W. S. Gilbert’s picture of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty who had never been to sea, and in the story of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer being instructed in the mysteries 
of decimal points. On the other side, the expert, acting always 
according to rule, has also been satirised, and some of ffie most 
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Striking implroveinents in public Departments have come from 
people new to the work, approaching it with a fresh mind. 
Florence Nightingale instruaed the War Office in the obvious 
principle that when hospi^l stores are at hand, *and needed, 
they should be used — ^there is no need to wait till next month 
for permission to bpen them. Common sense, it is argued, acts 
as a corrective to routine. 

V There is a real distinction between the work of a political chief 
and that of a Civil Servant. The former decides what the objects 
of Government policy are ; the latter advises how they can be 
attained. The former must be ready to move from one Depart- 
ment to another, as the death or retirement of members of his 
party create vacancies; the latter is usually engaged on one type 
of work throughout. The former inust leave his work when his 
party is defeated; the latter is a permanent official.^ This 
distinction, however, must not be over-emphasised. No one can 
say what the Government ought to do unless he has some idea 
how it can be done. Ministers, therefore, do make an attempt to 
understand the technicalities of their Departments: among^the 
leading figures of any party there may be one who has devoted 
special attention to education, another to foreign affidrs, and so 
on — ^if their party is victorious it is clear which Departments 
they will control. In every subject there are certain fundamental 
rules which anyone of good intelligence can grasp, without making 
the subject his life-work. For example, a Foreign Secretary may 
reasonably consult his Civil Servants to find out what are the 
historical and legal claims of Britain and Persia to the Bahrein 
Islands; but he ought to have made up his own mind as to what 
is involved in membership of the League of Nations. A Chancellor 
^ of the Exchequer need not be a man whose life has been spent 
in the City; but he should know what debt conversion means, 
what conditions are favourable to it, and what results are to be 
expected if the Government borrows large sums of money. The 

^ During one decade in this century, the Post Office enjoyed as noany 
as ten different Postmasters General. 
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word ‘‘layman” should not be another name for ignoramus; 
similarly, “expert” should not mean someone who cannot under- 
stand anything except his own Department. A little more than 
a hundred years ago Departments could be found which were 
run by hideboimd officials under the nominal control of a country 
gentleman who had taken up the work of Government because 
it was the custom of his family. This sort of lay and expert 
alliance is useless ; if the partnership is to be fruitful, layman and 
expert must always try to approach one another. The Civil 
Servant must know, or know where to find, all the relevant 
facts; his chief must be able to understand the facts when they 
are put before him. 

A NON-PARTISAN SERVICE. 

Only a limited number of Civil Servants come into such 
close contact with Ministers. There remains a mass of routine 
work — ^answering letters, sending out forms, tabulating replies, 
copying documents. Civil Servants from the highest to the 
lowest grade thus perform work which must be done for what- 
ever party is in power. If the people are to be sure that the 
Government they choose will carry out their wishes, then the Civil 
Service must be efficient and must give equally good service to all 
parties. Regulations are made to protect Civil Servants from the 
least suspicion of party bias; they are forbidden to stand at any 
election for a public body or to take any open part in political 
argument. For the higher grades of the Civil Service this seems 
reasonable. Relations between a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and a high Treasury official might be difficult if the latter were 
just about to oppose his chief at an election. There is less reason, 
however, in restricting the activities of clerks and postmen, and 
the regulations are sometimes quietly ignored. In return for this‘ 
restriction on his liberty, the Civil Servant gets security in his 
post. Legally he is a servant of the Crown and can be dismissed 
at a moment’s notice; m practice his job is safer than any. other. 
This contradiction has two useful results. The practical security ' 
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attracts competent men to the State’s service; it enables them to 
do their work without trying to curry favour with a particular 
Minister; it puts them above corruption. The legal liability to 
dismissal can be used as an emergency weapon against a Civil 
Servant who flagrantly neglected his duty or abused his trust: 
very rarely indeed has it been used. 

A non-party permanent Civil Service, made up of people 
chosen for their ability, is thought of to-day as a necessity for 
good Government. This has not always been so. In the iSth 
century a large proportion of Civil Service posts were filled, by 
Ministers, with their relatives, dependants and friends. Public 
work was often placed in incompetent hands; and the Govem- 
rbent of the day could always rely on its employees to vote fisr 
it at elections. A change of Government might be followed by 
a complete re-stafiSng of the Qvil Service. Sir George Trevelyan 
describes a specially flagrant instance of this, after die Parlia- 
mentary victory of the Government which concluded the peace 
in 1762, ending the Seven Years’ War. “The fight was over 
and the butchery began. Everyone who belonged to the beaten 
party was sacrificed without mercy, with all his kindred and 
dependants; and those public officers who were unlucky enoi^ 
to have no political connections ftred as ill as the dvil popula- 
tion df a distrid which is the seat of war between contending 
armies. Clerks, messengers, excisemen, coas^nardsmen and 
pensioners were ruined by shoals because they had no vote for 
a Member of Parliament, or because they had supported a 
Member who opposed the Peace”. 

In 1829 Sir Robert Peel, as Home Secretary, diced the serious 
problem of the policing of London. He creatM a new body of 
public servants, the Metropolitan Police. The population was 
growing; there was much misery and crime; if the new force 
did not do its work the capital would be in chaos. “We should 
deserve to be crucified” wrote Sit Robert to a fiiiend “if we 
made a job of this”. So arose an example of a public service 
recruited for ability and not by jobbery. As the work of Govern- 
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ment and the need for eflBiciency grew, the new idea spread. 
An examination system was introduced for applicants for Civil 
Service posts, and by 1870 open competition was established. 
Two years later voting by secret ballot replaced open voting at 
elections, and Civil Servants were able to use their votes without 
offending one party or another. The Industrial Revolution 
which, throughout the 19th century changed the face of Britain, 
and the lives of her people, is well known: less obvious, but 
scarcely less important was the revolution in administration, 
which gave the country, instead of a collection of placemen, a 
trained and uncorrupt Service. . p 

CIVIL SERVICE RECRUITMENT. 

To-day there are about 50,000 Civil Servants in the oflSces of 
the Government in the capital; another 50,000 are employed 
by the Central Government but stationed all over the coimtry. 
These figures exclude the 200,000 in the Post Office, which will 
be considered later. First comes the Administrative class, which 
includes the Permanent Secretaries, placed at the head of each 
Department, and all those whose work involves the making of 
important decisions, and giving advice to Ministers. The kind 
of examination set for entry into this class is suitable for 
University graduates; the Civil Service thus becomes, together 
with the Law, some branches of journalism, and University 
lecturing, one of the recognised careers for the abler University 
students. Next is the Executive class, containing those who do 
such subordinate work as requires a good education. It is filled 
partly by promotion fi:om the lower grade, but chiefly by yoimg 
people leaving Secondary schools at about eighteen years of age, 
but not going on to a University. The Secondary schools also ^ 
provide many recruits for the third, or Clerical grade. Finally 
there are writing assistants and typists; all of these are women, 
and the posts are such as can be obtained by girls from elementary 
schools who supplement their education with work at evening .. 
classes. The most striking fact about this arrangement is the 
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way in which it fits the educational system of the country. From 
the products of elementary school, secondary school and 
University it picks those whom it thinks suitable, and for the 
most part they remain in separate grades throughout their 
work. The British Civil Servant enters his work young — ^no one 
can enter after the age of 24 — and the majority continue in it 
all their lives. 1 J L 

The examinations are not intenoea to tek my specim know- 
ledge of the public services. The age of most of the candidates 
makes this unsuitable; and although a University student 
aiming at the Administrative grade might acquaint himself with 
the faas, a knowledge of public administration in 1938 is not 
by itself the best qualification for a life of administrative work 
for the next forty years. Enough of his time will be consumed 
in mastering details when he is in his post; the time before that 
is better spent in getting a wider knowledge. The examinations 
seek, therefore, to discover intelligence, adaptability, and, 
particularly for the Administrative grade, personality. The 
undergraduate will find that any recognised University course 
will serve as a preparation for the Civil Service Examinations. 
The written examination is supplemented by a personal inter- 
view. Though this is useful for discovering the candidate’s 
fitness, it opens a door to a kind of imconscious favouritism. 
However impartial the examiners strive to be, that candidate 
has an advantage whose speech and maimer are pleasing to them 
personally, who has been to a school whose name they know, 
who, in short, shares their social culture. This is particularly 
true of the Foreign Office, where much stress is laid on personality. 
Certainly the result of the system is that the large majority of 
administrative posts are held by men ftom the old Public Schools 
and the older Universities. They are extremely loyal public 
servants; but, inevitably, they will find it easier to co-operate 
with Ministers of their own class than with those who come 
from poorer homes or have had less expensive schooling. 
Reform of the examination system wp^d not remove ti^ defect. 
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The Qvil Service must have highly educated men; if the oppor- 
tunities for education are limited too much to a single class, 
the fault is in the educational system itself. It may also be 
doubted whether the dead languages are really as great a help 
to understanding the world as history, economics, or the naturd 
sciences. The Qvil Service Examinations assume that they are; 
but this is chiefly because the educational system takes the same 
view. One recent oitidsm of the Civil Service is that , in the 
training of administrators for the Colonies it imderrates the need 
for special knowledge. If a man is to administer justice among 
A&icans, there is much, no doubt, that he can learn only from 
experience; but there is also much stored-up knowledge of 
native customs, the fruit of past experience, which can usefully 
be studied. 

CONDITIONS OF WORK. 

The whole task of examination and appointment is, subjea to 
Acts of Parliament, in the hands of the Civil Service Commission 
which was created by Order in Coimcil in 1855. It is the Treasury, 
however, which acts as the “employer” and makes regulations 
for the general discipline of the Service. The Civil Servants are 
allowed to form associations — chief of which is the Civil Service 
Clerical Association — ^to negotiate with the Treasury about 
wages and conditions. The C.S.C.A. used to be afliliated to 
the Trades Union Congress, but the Trade Disputes Act of 
1927 forbade such outside aflShations in future; this makes ye^t 
another restriction on the political liberty of Civil Servants. 
The salaries of many Civil Servants used to vary with the move- 
ments of the cost of living. The plan led to many disputes, 
particularly during the period of falling prices after 1929, and 
has now been abandoned. With regard to hours, holidays, and 
general conditions, the Civil Servant is very favourably placed. 
There is, in the Whitley Councils established since the War, 
a permanent machinery for negotiation about conditions of 
service. If the Treasury and its employees cannot agree, they 
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may send the points in dispute to be decided by three arbitrators : 
two of these represent the parties to the dispute, and the third 
represents industry; his presence is a reminder of the faa that 
all Government expenditure comes in the end out of the wealth 
that industry produces. 

INFLUENCE OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

So the Civil Service is a trained body of.e^rts on whose 
help every Government must rely. As long as they do the work 
required of them they cannot be dismissed, they cannot be 
publicly criticised, they will not be blamed if the results of 
their work are not to the cotmtr3r*s liking. All these misfortunes 
are the lot of poliddans, not Civil Servants. Being in so strong 
a position they cannot help influencing Govermnent policy; 
and it is often said that the Civil Servants really rule the 
country. Two flicts 'strengthen this belief in the mind of the 
ordinary citizen. When the Government takes any action that 
affects him personally, it is usually a Civil Servant with whom 
he comes in contaa; \^en he argues about his Income Tax, or 
his right to a Pension, he will argue with a Civil Servant. 
Further, the voter notices that, despite the fury with which 
parties attack one another at elections, no tremendous changes 
occur in men’s lives, as ffur as he can remember. What truth, 
then, is there in the charge that the British form of Government 
is “bureaucracy” — ^rule by officials? 

Civil Servants may discourage a Minister who is trying to 
start a new policy fay drawing his attention to the difficulties. 
A President of the Board of Education, for example, may wish 
to raise the sdiool-leavmg age to 15. It is pointed out to him 
that this will mean more schools and more teachers; that the 
need will be particularly great in districts where the population 
is growing rapidly; that different arrangements will be needed 
in the districts where it is shrinking; that certain industri« will 
be specially inconvenienced by the withdrawal of the 14 year 
old workers. Again, many parents will suffer loss if their duldren 
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cannot begin earning at 14; does the Government propose to 
grant maintenance allowances? Will these be granted to all 
parents, or only those who need them? Who will judge need? 
Some schools are partly controlled by religious bodies; will 
they be able to afford the extra expense? Is the Government 
going to give them any help? The reader will object that the 
Minister ought to have thought of all this for himself, before 
he decided on his policy. No doubt; no one but a fool would" 
think of keeping more children at school without considering 
the need for teachers. But the difficult question is one of quantity; 
how much extra expense will be caused? how great will be the 
inconveniences? how far do they make it wise to alter the 
Minister’s original plan? how long will it take to make the 
necessary preparations before the new policy can come into 
force? These questions can only be answered when a mass of 
facts has been collected. If the Minister is to be the real chief 
he must judge which statements are so important that he ought 
to verify them for himself, and make the faas part of his own 
knowledge, not merely part of what he has been told. He cannot 
give a personal interview to every employer lamenting the loss 
of cheap labour; he cannot himself answer or even read every 
letter that religious and other associations send hhn. He must 
judge whom it is worth while interviewing, and at what points 
his personal intervention is most effective. If he cannot do this, 
the Civil Service will rule; not because they are eager for power, 
but because somebody must make decisiops, and, if the Minister 
caimot, only they are left. The Minister has to defend his poli^ 
in Parliament and in the country, and tf he has not grasped the 
essentials for himself, this fact will soon appear under the 
searchlight of debate. ‘These answers,” said Air. Lloyd George, ^ 
in a debate on an important Bill, “ are not intelligible; and it is 
not the fault of the Minister, for he read, very clearly, the state- 
ment that had been given to him”. 

If this were all that bureaucracy meant, there could be little 
objection. Ministers who wish to make changes without realising 
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the difficulties, only cause confusion, and the sooner they are 
discouraged the better. But there are two reasons for supposing 
that Qvil Servants are likely to exaggerate the difficulties of 
anything new. First, their work requires them to cultivate habits 
and routine: if documents are not filed on a definite plan, no 
one will know where to find them. The Civil Servant is not alone 
in this: an efficient student keeps his books and papers tidy; 
an efficient business staff keeps regular hours. But in the "Civil 
Service, an exceptionally large proportion of the work can be 
reduced to rule, and people who work thus are in danger of 
becoming the slaves of habit; they begin to think that the only 
good work is the work one is accustomed to doing. Under one 
Government, the Civil Service may be encouraged to seek for 
every ^possible way of cutting down expenditure: a new Govern- 
ment arrives, convinced that some of the public services have 
been starved and determined to expand them. No doubt it is 
good .to avoid waste; but it is also good to know how to spend 
wisely, and a Civil Servant who has for years been devoted to 
the former cannot easily turn his energies to the latter. When the 
late Mr. Arthur Henderson became Foreign Secretary he is said 
to have supplied every important Civil Servant in his Depart- 
ment with a copy of his party’s policy. Not every Minister is 
as resolved upon— or even as well acquainted with — ^his policy; 
nor is it always easy for a Minister to secure loyal support for a 
change, unless he is patient and tactful. 

Secondly, the Civil Service, like all professions, breeds among 
its members a spirit of professional pride. This is natural and 
right; without such a spirit there would not be so good a Service. 
But it may encourage the belief that the Civil Servant alwa3rs 
knows best, and incline Him to be contemptuous of the Minister 
who cqmes for the first time to the job to which the Civil Servant 
has given his life. Further, each Department may develop 
traditions of its own, and this will hamper co-operation between 
the Departments, and check the development of new pieces of 
Government organisation. 
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These two evils — ^ligidity of mind and professional jealousy — 
are what is meant by “red tape”. It is not a disease found 
only in the Civil Service. The professional pride of doaors 
protcas the public from quackery; but it has also been responsible 
for the obstinate opposition to manipulative surgery. Business 
men write “your esteemed favour” when they mean' “your 
letter” for no better reason than that it has been done in the past. 
To say that Civil Servants are liable to be entangled in red tape is 
to say no more than that they ate human beings. The way in which 
the service is recruited probably aggravates the danger, since 
every member is vowed to his work — and usually to one Depart- 
ment — ^for life. 

If the Qvil Service were determined to obstruct the Govern- 
ment because they disliked the policy, the obstruction would be 
very formidable. The German Republic and the Spanish Republic 
both suffered a great deal from the hostility of the higher Civil 
Servants. Such an attitude is, of course, disloyalty, and, in effect, a 
form of rebellion; the only remedy would be for the Government 
to staff its Services afresh with people who would recognise the 
claim that any lawful Government has over them. 

The power of the Civil Service does not show itself only in 
the negative form of checking or modifying new proposals. 
The history of the Factory Acts provides an example of positive 
activity. The Act of 1833 is a landmark in factory law because 
it provided, for the first time, inspectors appointed and paid by 
the Central Govermnent. Una^d of the disapproval of 
employers, they were able to enforce the law and to notice the 
various wsys in which it could be kept in the letter but broken 
in the spirit Their reports became valuable stores of information 
for any Government wishing to improve fectory conditio&s. 
From them was learnt the necessity of letting the workpeople 
know what their legal rights were; how regulations for the hedth 
of young workers could be made effective; which safety pre- 
cautions were of chief importance. Just as the Cabinet prepares 
Bills for Parliament, so the Civil Service may prepare Bills for 
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the Cabinet. The fact that the law is not codified — ^i.e., arranged 
in sections according to subjea— increases this power. For 
example, the main plan of post-war Unemployment Insurance 
was set out in the 1920 Act. As parts of this proved unsatis&aory 
in practice, or were made so by changing circumstan(xs, a 
string of amending Acts followed, till' the whole subject was 
tangled, and very few people could give a clear account of it. 
The real experts were the unemployed thepiselves, and the staff 
of the Ministry of Labour. When, therefore, the 1934 and 1935 
Acts were being prepared to clear up the position, it was very 
largely Civil Servants who had mfiame them. The same process 
can be traced in every department of law-making. 

But, once again, where is the objection? Here is a defect in 
the Constitution — ^that there is no one charged with the task 
of reviewing the law and trying to keep it both easy to under- 
stand and in line with public opinion. The Qvil Servants 
obligingly/ remedy this defect. But there are two questions to be 
asked about any law: first, is it workable from Ae point of view 
of those who a dminis ter it? second, is it just for those whose 
lives are ruled by it? Now the Qvil Servant is.concemed with the 
first questiop; he assumes, quite properly, that it is the politician’s 
business to know public opinion. If the politician n^ects 
this duty laws will be made which suit those who work them 
rather than those who obey them; this is absurd, because the 
only reason for obeying laws is to get some good from them. 
The appearance of something very like droit admmstratifm the 
British Constitution has already been noticed. Not content, 
apparently, with infiuendng the actions of Ministers and the 
malring of laws, the Qvil Service takes over work which should 
properly belong to the law courts. This illustrates again the 
bureaucratic habit of giving more weight to convenience than 
to justice. The Lord Chief Justice, in his book. The Nea> 
Despotism, makes a vigorous attad: on this development of 
Qvil Service powers. But, to the charge of despotism, the Qvil 
Servant can reply that the processes of law arc long, costly and 
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uncertain. A Committee which reported on the subject in 1932 
realised that if the authority of Courts over the decisions of 
Government Departments was to be restored, the procedure 
of the law would have to be simplified. 

This account of the power of the Civil Service leads to one 
general conclusion. The bureaucracy becomes powerful in 
proportion to the incompetence of other parts of Government. 
When there are ignorant Ministers, careless Parliaments, and 
over-burdened law courts, the Civil Service does what it can 
to carry on the Government in spite of these drawbacks. There 
is no real evidence which justifies the picture of Civil Servants 
as despots, hxmgering fpr power. They are, rather, pickers up of 
imconsidered trifles, and they pick them up because of a 
professional love of tidiness. If not only trifles, but the Rule of 
Law and the rights of citizens are left unconsidered, the fault 
does not lie with the Civil Service. 

GOVERNMENT BY EXPERTS. 

Since bureaucracy is not a selfish tyranny, some are tempted 
to see in it the perfect form of Government — Government by 
experts. There are two serious objections to this view. First, 
that such Government is deceitful. By the imposing show of 
Cabinet Ministers and an elected Parliament it leads the people 
to think that they govern themselves, when in faa they do not. 
A people accustomed to being deceived gets no real understanding 
of politics and is the natural prey of quacks. This evil lies hidden 
as long as no great crises arise. But if, for example, a rapid 
growth of unemployment and poverty alarms the people, they 
will realise that their votes do not make much difference, and 
will hand over their liberty to whichever popular speaker has 
studied the art of deception most diligently. The second objection 
arises from the recurrent need, in human society, for change. 
The Civil Servant is trained to understand and work the law 
as it is; the changes he suggests, while useful, are not funda- 
mental. If a man is .to say what political changes are necessary 
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in order to prevent war, he must be able to sw what vested 
interests make for war; and he must understand human nature 
so well that he can mobilise sufficient support to defeat those 
interests. This work lies outside the routine of administration 
and the man who does it enters into the strife of parties and 
classes. A Qvil Servant may; as a citizen, have his opinion on 
such questions; but his work does not necessarily enable him 
to have a wiser opinion than anyone else. 

EXPENSE. 

Some mention must be made of the view that bureaucracy 
is extravagant. Civil Servants, it is argued, are not handling 
their own money, but the taxpayers’; therefore they have no- 
special desire to be careful. In the da]rs of the i8th century 
jobbery there was muCh truth in this acciuadon but the evil 
was largely removed by the 19th century reform of the Qvil 
Service.>Again, during the War there was extravagance; the trend 
of Government was to get things done quickly rather than 
cheaply, and many Qvil Servants were new to the work. But 
the Qvil Service works under Treasury control; if some Depart- 
ments are tempted to swell their own importance and their 
expenditure with it, the professional instina of the Treasury 
staff is to restrict. Bureaucracy is just as likely to suffer from 
meanness as from extravagance. The arrangements for getting 
economy in the public service are not perfea; but here again, 
the necessary reforms are in the procedure of Parliament rather 
than m the Qvil Service. An ill-iiffonned Press campaign against 
waste, in the years immediately after the war, has made the 
problem more diffi cult: men who might othennse have made 
useful criticism of Qvil Service expenditure hesitated to join 
an attack whose real objea was to starve the social services. 

CONCLUSION. 

When everything has been said, it remains true that the 
Qvil Service must be highly praised for its competence, honest 
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and mllingness to patdb up any weaknesses tibat appear in 
the Government. It is liable to three defect8--“red tape”, 
a tendency to acquire powers not intended for it, and over* 
fondness for the habits and beliefs of the better-educated part 
of the upper classes. The precautions that can be taken may be 
summarised as follows The educational system can be improved 
so that the necessary training shall be easily available for all 
classes. At present, oq a generous estimate, not mote than one- " 
fifth of the people can pursue their education beyond the age of 
14, and in the selection of that fifth, wealth is the most important 
fiictor. As citizens, voters, and members of political parties, 
the public can demand from politicians, and develop in them- 
selves, a higher standard of knowledge. Florence Nightingale’s 
defeat of the War Office was the result of her own competence; 
had she gone out to Scutari with nothing but a desire to help 
the wounded she would have been helpless; her weapons were 
her determination, her training, her knowledge of how to obtain 
the necessary equipment for her work. Finally, a review of the 
newer activities of Government can be made, in order to show 
what changes are required in the relations between Ministers, 
Civil Servants and Parliament, now that Government attempts 
to regulate industry as tVell as keep order, .and what simplification 
of the law is necessary if Civil Servants are not to escape from 
its control. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF GOVERNMENT ACTIVITY. 

Any Government must be able to keep order; if it does not 
do this it is not a Government. Further, if it exists in a world of 
Sovereign States, it must consider its relations with its neighbours. 
In coim«^cribn with both these tasks it will decide to keep certain 
Armed Forces. To pay for these Departments it must get money. 
So Home AfBurs, Foreign Aflairs, Armed Forces and Finance 
ma y be Called the necessary or POLITICAL activities of 
Government. The philosophy called laissez-faire, which was 
popular some 150 years ago, held that, if possible. Governments 
should attend to these things and no more. Nearly all of the 
community’s economic life— the arrangements for the producing 
and Bearing of wealth— would thus be left outside Government 
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control. By now, however, most Governments have found it 
wise to take some part in economic life. They still — except the 
U.S.S.R.— believe that the chief part in economic afiEsdrs should 
be played by private persons — ^that is, they believe in Private 
Enterprise, or Capitalism— but to a greater or lesser degree they 
regulate this enterprise. So there appears a second group of 
Government acdvides, which can be called ECONOMIC. 
These again may be divided into those which are meant to 
encourage the production of wealth and those which affect the 
way in which it is shared: the latter may be called SOCIAL 
activities. There is nothing sacred about this threefold distri- 
bution; it would not suit a primitive tribe, a Greek City State, 
or the U.S.S.R., but it is convenient for describing the Government 
of a modem Capitalist State such as Great Britain. To some 
extent, also, it fits the history of British Government; the political 
Departments have had a long life, while most of the others were 
recently created and show signs of this in their organisation. 
The (Ustmetion is not rigid; some activities are performed, 
partly by one Department, pardy by another, for purely historical 
reasons; others, by their nature, are both political and economic. 
This is particularly true of the activity which will be examined 
first— that of raising money and managing expenditure. It 
affects all activities, since none of them can be carried on without 
it; and it is bound to influence the production and distribution 
of wealth. 

THE TREASURY. 

The work of this Department was once carried on by a Lord 
High Treasurer, but for more than 200 years this oflace has 
be^ “in commission” — ^i.c., its duties have been entrusted to 
a group of men known as Lords Commissioners. The supreme 
importance of money caused the First Lord to be the chief man 
in the Government. He has now become Prime Minister and 
takes no further part in Treasury work. The member of the 
“Commission of the Treasury** who really controls it is the 
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ChancelloF of the Exchequer, with the Financial Secretary as 
his second in conunand. The other Lords have routine Treasury 
— some documents are not valid without thau: signature — 
but their real work is to .aa as Government Whips — ^i.e., to 
see that Government supporters in the House of Commons 
are there to vote when required. The Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Treasury is the Chief Government Whip, and the unpaid 
'Assistant Whips are nominally attached to the Treasury. A 
Treasury Minute — ^i.e., a statement of one of its decisions — 
usually takes the form, “The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
recommended. . . . My Lords concur.’* Also attached to the 
Treasury is a lawyer who drafts Bills for the Government, and 
another, known as the King’s Proctor, who acts for the Crown, 
when it is interested in Civil lawsuits. 

In the Commissio n of the Treasury is two distinct 

things— a Treasury proper, and what might called a Prime 
Minis ter’s Department. Again, whm the former of these is 
considered, the teal financial work must be distinguished from 
the r unning of Government as a whole. Because it sees to the 
spending of money, the Treasury has become, through its 
Establishments Department, the employer of the avil Service; 
it has the last word on appointments and salaries, and on any 
proposal for reorganising a Dq)artment which will mean 
spending money. The work which the word Treasury usually 
suggests is mainly performed through the Finance Department. 

The first duty is to arrange for the collection of money, which 
is performed by four bodies tmder Treasury control. The Board 
of Tnlanrf Revenue collects “direct taxes” such as Income Tax. 
The Board of Customs and Excise collects “indirect taxes” 
,, i.e., taTPs on arrides produced in this country (Excise) or 
imported &om abroad (Customs). These two boards collect 
more than nine-tenths of the total revenue, A further sum comes 
from the Post Office, and the fourth body is the Commissioners 
of Crown Lands, In the Middle Ages a very large part of the 
^ King’s mcome name fix>m land, and no distinction was xnade 
o 
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between the King’s private accounts and those of the State. 
In 1688 this distinction appeared, when the King’s expenditure 
was set apart in the Civil List: George III, on his accession in 
1760, surrendered the Crown Lands to the State and the Civil 
List was accordingly increased. The growth of public expenditure, 
and of taxation with it, has made Crown Lands to-day only a 
very small proportion of the total revenue. 

All the money thus colleaed is paid into the “Consolidated" 
Fund” to the accoimt of H.M. Exchequer at the Bank of 
England. From time to time the Treasury requires an official 
called the Comptroller-General to require the Bank to enable 
the Paymaster-General to let the various Departments have the 
money they need. This long-drawn-out procedure is intended 
to ensure that Parliament, to whom the Comptroller-General 
is responsible, shall have control over all money spent. The 
estimates which each Department makes of its probable expendi- 
ture for the next year all come under the eye of Treasury officials, 
and much consultation will be held between the Treasury and 
the Departments with the object of keeping expenditure down. 

The Government spends regularly throughout the year, but 
its income arrives irregularly; particularly large amounts arrive 
from Income Tax in January, February and March, the last 
three months of the Financial year. To provide the Government 
with money before it is collected, the Treasury borrows by 
issuing “Treasury Bills” — ^i.e., promises to repay in three or six 
months’ time. Treasury officials must therefore be acquainted 
with the business world; they must know when it is easiest to 
borrow money, and what is the lowest rate of interest the 
Government need offer in order to get what it requires. This is 
also true when the Government is borrowing larger sums, and . 
for longer periods, as it is now doing for armaments. For these 
purposes the Treasury keeps in close touch with the Bank of 
England, from whom it also receives the profit made by issuing 
currency notes. Since the plans of the Treasury for taxation 
and borrowing affect the business world and the chances of 
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making money by speculation and investment, the strictest 
secrecy has to be, and is, observed, till plans are complete and 
the Chancellor can announce them in Parliament. 

Industry to-day is greater and more complicated than it used 
to be, and the tasks it undertakes are more ambitious. Compare, 
for example. Bell’s Comet of 1812 with the Queen Mary^ or the 
1825 Stockton and Darlington Railway, with tlie plan of 
electrifying the whole railway system. Consequently, unaided 
private enterprise is not always equal to the task; the Government 
assisted the building of the Queen Mary^ and is sometimes 
asked to help railway electrification. A new Government activity 
is arising — ^the development of the capital resources of the 
nation — ^for which no Department exists. There are two bodies— 
the Development Commission, which can advise the Treasury, 
and the Public Works Loans Board, which, under Treasury 
control, lends money to local authorities; but neither of these 
considers as a whole the problem wluch has sprung up because 
of changes in business. Looking after the income and expenditure 
of the political Government is one task; studying the problems 
of the State as a partial director of investment is another. The 
latter task is likely to grow; the development of the Distressed 
Areas is a problem still to be solved; and a regulated programme 
of public works is one way of approachiig the Unemployment 
problem. The present plan of leaving both tasks under Treasury 
control dates from a time when belief in laissez’-faire was stronger 
than it is to-day. 

THE HOME OFFICE. 

The Home Secretary’s business is to see that the peace is 
kept; the power to check crime and bring offenders to justice 
is in his hands, and he is responsible for seeing that this power 
is used to promote liberty and not to supjiress it. To some extent, 
also, he is required to promote the personal happiness of citizens, 
so far as that depends on Government action. This seems a 
wide definition, and there has in faa been a tendency to load 
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on to the Home Office any work which did not clearly belong 
to another Department. 

I. Keeping the Peace. The chief instrument for keeping the 
peace is the Police Force. Each county, and each of the luger 
towns maintains its own force, but there is no local activity over 
which the control of the Central Government is greater. The 
numbers and pay of the Police and the appointment of the 
Chief (Unstable of each local force must have the Home Secretary’s 
approval; and the regulations of all Police Forces must conform 
to a pattern laid down by the Home Office. The Metropolitan 
Police Force, which has power over the London County Council 
area (except the City of London), and over Greater London, 
is direcdy under the Hpme Secretary’s control. For this purpose 
'there is attached to the Home Office a Metropolitan Police 
Commission in the charge of a Chief Commissioner. An Act 
passed in 1933 was intended to attraa men from Universities 
into the higher ranks of the Metropolitan Police, and to raise 
the educational level of the police by the opening of the Metro- 
politan Police Collie at Hendon. It was argued that the tasks 
of the police are now so many that a good education, as well 
as commonsense and eitperience, is necessary; also that the police, 
like the Civil Service, ought to take advantage of the fact that 
our educational system does produce a number of highly trained 
people. The same criticism, however, may be made of this plan 
as of Civil Service recruitment: at present^ a preference for men 
from the older Universities means a preference fer a certain 
sociai class. If most of the higher Metropolitan Police tanks ate 
recruited in this way, it will mean that they arc separated in 
outlook both from the men they command and the public whom 
they ate intended to serve. In no. department of Government 
is this more dangerous than in those, like the Polioe Force and 
Armed Forces, which control the liberties of the people. Further, 
the Policy unlike the Armed Forces, are in co ns t an t touch with 
the public; they tell diem to “move on”; they su^ disturbances; 
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they are often the real arbiters between motorists, cyclists and 
pedestrians. These duties can only be performed well by a force 
which has the confidence of all sections of the public. The Police 
are appointed by the Home Seaetary; the Home Secretary must 
have the confidence of Parliament; Parliament is elected by the 
people; all this is true and important, but it does not by itself 
make the people feel that the Police are well-disposed to them. 
The good relations which, on the whole, exist between Police 
and public, spring from the fact that the Police are drawn from 
the ordinary people. 

ATrison Commission, under the Home Secretary, is responsible 
for the treatment of the 12,000 persons who are usually to be 
found at any one time in English prisons. Since no man may be 
deprived of his liberty except in accordance with the law, the 
treatment of offenders is strictly a matter for the courts to 
determine. The sentence of a court, however, does not go into 
details; the food, clothing, hours of work, opportunity for 
recreation and discipline of prisoners — ^nearly everything, in fact, 
which decides what prison life is like — come imder the control 
of the Prison Commission, except for a few powers which belong 
to the local magistrates. While only the Judicature can impose 
sentences, the Royal Prerogative of Mercy enables the Home 
Secretary to reduce or abolish them; in th^ most serious cases 
he usually consults with the Judge who preside 4 at the trial. 
The great majority of people do not go to prison, and so arc not 
greatly concerned with prison conditions. A great responsibility 
therefore rests on the Prison Commission and the Home Secretary: 
this work is not exposed to regular criticism; occasionally some 
unusual event will awaken public interest. 

The close connection between the Home Ofl&ce and the 
administration of Justice is also illustrated by the fact that the 
Home Secretary appoints the Public Prosecutor, and certain 
magistrates. 

2, Social Work. The Home Secretary’s duty to look after the 
safety and well-being of citizens places upon him work of a 
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quite diflFerent character from that so far examined. It is social, 
rather than political, though distinguished from what are usually 
called ‘‘social services” because it does not require large spending. 
It can be grouped under two headings: — 

(i) . FACTORY ACTS. The 19th century added many 
of these to the Statute Book. They were first concerned with 
limiting the hours of work for women and young people, since 
the belief in laissez-faire prevented any interference with the 
liberty of a grown man to work as long as his employer required 
him. Even to-day, regulation of hours for all workers is rare. 
Later Acts laid down conditions of work intended to secure the 
health and safety of workers, and the whole system was extended 
from factories to smaller workplaces and to shops. The inspectors 
under these Acts are appointed by the Home OflSce, and the 
Home Secretary is responsible both for seeing that the law is 
kept and for planning the changes in it which industrial progress 
makes possible — ^though here his work borders on that of the 
Minister of Labour. The Factory Acts will only work properly 
if both employers and workers understand their purpose and 
are prepared to help: the objea of the Home Office Industrial 
Museum in Horseferry Road is to illustrate the best methods 
of making machinery safe, and the most frequent causes of 
accident and ill-health among workers. 

(ii) PUBLIC WELFARE. This title has to be vague in order 
to cover a list of activities ranging from the enforcement of laws 
against cruelty to animals, to regulating the contribution to charity 
from Sunday cinema performances. A good deal of this work is 
carried on by local authorities and magistrates — ^for example, 
the licensing of dog-racing tracks and public houses — but 
questions in Parliament on dxesc topics will be addressed to the 
Home Secretary. The latest addition is the Air Raids Precautions 
Department: this also intends to work through the local authori- 
ties, though the nature of the task will make a good deal of 
central control necessary. 

3. Status of the Home Office. The Home Secretaryship used 
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not to be thought one of the most important posts. Ambitious 
statesmen would look rather to the post of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or Foreign Secretary, or, of course. Prime Minister. 
But of late years the Home Secretaryship has grown in prestige, 
and the reason is worth, examining. A clear distinction has 
appeared between the political and the social work. The former 
will not appear important and exciting if citizens are as law- 
abiding as those of Great Britain, and if democracy does not seem 
to be in danger. But if any partj^ is aiming at dictatorship, the 
Home Ofl5ce — or its equivalent, in other countries — ^will be one of 
the strategic points in the struggle. By pardoning members of his 
own party convicted of political crime, and by giving instructions 
to &e Police to favour one side, the Minister can endanger the 
State. Germany, where democracy has been overthrown, and 
France where it has been attacked, illustrate the importance of 
this ofiSce. Here there has been no such serious problem. In 
the last few years, however. Fascists have excited anti- Jewish 
feeling in the East End of London, and the present Government 
has expressed alarm at the possible effect of pacifist and 
communist propaganda among the Armed Forces. Consequently, 
two Acts have been passed: — ^the Public Order Aa, dealing with 
the powers of Police^ and with public meetings; and the Sedition 
Aa, to protea the Armed Forces: these have focussed much 
attention on the Home Office. Similarly, it was only when laissez^ 
faire was in retreat, and the Government gave increasing attention 
to working conditions that the social work of the Home Office 
would rise in importance. Meanwhile, the matters, great and 
small, which affea persond happiness — ^betting, entertainment, 
the banning of books — ^have been surprisingly negleaed. They 
do not divide opinion on the usual party lines, and each party 
hesitates to handle them for fear of losing some of its own 
supporters. 

The powers so far described are exercised only in England 
and Wales. The Province of Northern Ireland sends members, 
and is subjea, to the Parliament at Westminster: so far as any 
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person is responsible to Parliament for its Government, that 
person is the Home Secretary. Northern Ireland has, however, 
a Parliament and a Home Minister of her own, and is in practice 
allowed to manage her Home Affeirs as she pleases. The English 
Home Secretary may also be considered responsible for the 
Channel Islands and the Isle of Man, but these also enjoy practical 
independence in their internal affairs. 

THE SCOTTISH OFFICE. 

Scotland, although now part of Great Britain, can look back 
over many years of complete separation from England, during 
which she had built up a form of Government and a religious 
tradition of her own. Her economic problems, also, arc not always 
the same as England’s because of her colder climate and the 
barreimess of much of her land. Her educational system is much 
older than that of England; this is perhaps one explanation of 
the remarkably large part played by the Scots in the life of Great 
Britain. For these reasons it has proved wise to administer some 
Government activities separately, for Scotland. The Secretary 
of State for Scotland performs the work done in England by the 
Home Secretary; and has under his control Departments for 
Health, Education, and Agriculture and Fisheries. When Acts 
of Parliament affecting these activities arc passed, a separate 
Act is often passed for Scotland. 

There is some feeling in Scotland that the country is neglected 
by the Westminster Parliament. Post-War imemployment has 
hit certain districts very hard and created problems not always 
understood by English politicians. So there has arisen a demand 
for some measure of Scottish Home Rule; it jfinds a place in the 
programme of the Liberal and Labour Parties, though no definite 
scheme has been planned. Scottish Nationalist candidates 
occasionally appear at elections, but so far without success. This 
is probably because it has not been proved that further separation 
of Scottish from English government is the remedy for Scotland’s 
problems. There are parts of Scotland suffering great poverty; 
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there are also distressed areas elsewhere and the cause of their 
difficulties is fundamentally the same — ^the straiin put on Great 
Britain by economic dianges sipce the War. Many Eng li sh m e n 
are no more — and no less — ^ignorant of Scotland than of South 
Wales or the Tyneside. There is no “Scottish question” com- 
parable to the long-standing “Irish question”; there is not, in 
Scotland, a nation determined to end a connection which she hates. 
There is, rather, an outstanding example of the difficulty of making 
the Central Government pay sufficient attention to the peculiar 
problems of certain districts. 

THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 

The purpose of this Office is to r^resent the State in its 
relations with foreign Powers. From this &Ct two results follow. 
First, that its officials enjoy a special prestige, and exceptional 
ceremonial is attached to its actions; therefore it has been slower 
than most Departments to change its organisation and method 
of recruitment. Second, that its organisation must be nearly 
that of a State— it must concern itsdf with military, commercial, 
legal and industrial matters, since, from all these, questions of 
int ernational poliqr arise. These two results are likely to conffict 
with one another; rapidly changing methods of diplomacy requite 
the Foreign Office to. be up-to-date and adaptable; its own 
traditions strive to make it rigid. 

It is divided into twelve Departments — some of which, such 
as the American, are . concerned with a particular t^on, and 
others, such as the Passport Office, with a particular subject. 
The wuri: m^ be classil^ as follows: — 

I. Keeping in iouck with Foreign Countries. At home, the 
Foreign Secretary regularly receives the foreign Ambassadors and 
Ministers; abroad, a Diplomatic Service is maintained. In the 
latter, there is for each State an Ambassador — or for States of 
lesser importance, a Minister— assisted by Attaches— i.e., offidak- 
with special knowledge, as, for instance, on military afkirs. 
The task of the Diplomatic Service is to inform the Foreign 
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OflSce regularly of the state of affairs abroad, the feeling enter- 
tained by foreign States toward this country, and any events 
likely to influence our foreign policy. The Ambassador is 
naturally expected to behave, in personal relations, in such a way 
as to promote good feeling, and to refrain from taking sides in 
the political controversies of the country to which he is sent. 
In 1 8th century Europe, ruled by aristocracies which had much 
in common, the chief qualification for this part of diplomacy was 
polished manners and a good memory for rules of etiquette; 
to-day, with Government in the hands of many different classes 
and kinds of people, a deeper knowledge of the social forces at 
work in each country is desirable. 

2. Assisting British Subjects Abroad, This is sometimes 
an Ambassador’s work — ^for example, if British subjects are 
arrested abroad on a serious charge, it is his business to see that 
they are given a fair trial. But for lesser, or more private matters, 
and particularly for advice about their property, British subjeas 
turn to the British Consul. The Consular Service, though in 
close touch with the Foreign Ofiice, is, strictly speaking, tmder 
the control of the Overseas Trade Department. This Department, 
controlled jointly by the Board of Trade and the Foreign Office, 
is able, from the reports it receives through the Consular Service, 
to supply business, men with a large number of publications 
describing conditions abroad, the possibilities of trade and 
investment, and the commercial laws of various countries. The 
personnel of the Foreign and Consular Services are separately 
recruited, nor do members of one pass into the other. This is 
the more surprising in view of the close conneaion between the 
feelings which States entertain towards each other, and the 
opportunities for international trade. Unpaid debts, tariffs, and 
other trade restrictions are certainly one cause of the uneasiness 
in modem world politics. 

3. Planning Foreign Policy. The Foreign Secretary has to 
decide what general line of policy Britain will follow and what 
attitude she will take on any critical question, such as the Spanish 
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Civil War. He has also to see to the makin g and revising of 
Treaties; for this he has legal advisers, and one of the Depart- 
ments of the Foreign OflSce studies international law. The old 
idea of Foreign Policy was that the State should decide what it 
wanted for itself, and, by treaties and alliances, try to gain its 
objea. The newer idea is that the purpose of Foreign Policy 
is to maintain peace, and that to do this it will be necessary to 
consider the wishes of other nations besides one^s own. Since 
the War an attempt has been made to express the new idea in 
the League of Nations. The two ideas have struggled together 
in the world and in the foreign policies of this country, and the 
problem of adapting Civil Servants to new ideas has been particu- 
larly important in the Foreign OflBice. 

There used to be a tradition of ‘^continuity^’ in foreign policy — 
i.e., a belief that it should not be changed when Government 
shifted from one party to another. It was regarded as a skilled 
mystery which could not be thrown open to popular discussion. 
To-day, however, the conflict of ideas described above makes 
‘‘contmuit5r’* diflSicult; nor is it possible to keep foreign policy 
out of political argument. The people arc brought nearer to 
foreigners by newspapers, wireless, education and travel; they 
pay for armaments and will be required to fight in wars; foreign 
policy can therefore excite popular interest as readily as Unemploy- 
ment Assistance or anything which touches the most intimate 
details of life. This growth of interest has been helped by the 
publicity given to the League of Nations. The special task of 
looking after League of Nations Affairs is given to one of the two 
Parliamentary Under-Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and sometimes a separate Minister is appointed. 

Peace, war, and treaty-making are parts of the Royal Pre- 
rogative, so that the connection of the Foreign Office with the 
King is closer than that of other Departments. All dispatches 
of any importance, sent out by the Foreign Office, are shown to 
the i^g, and the Foreign Secretary will have to consider what 
effect the personal acts of the King may have on foreign opinion; 
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far more foreigners read what the King of England is doing than 
read the reports of Parliamentary debates. A treaty, once drawn 
up, requires only the King’s signature to become effective; it 
need not, legally, be submitted to Parliament, unless, to bring it 
into force, some change in the law is necessary; this will occur 
firequently in treaties which regulate trade and require alterations 
in import duties. Any treaty of first-class importance to-day ^ 
would, however, be submitted to Parliament after it had been 
made, even if no change in the law were required. 

THE ARMED FORCES. 

Behind the Police for keeping order at home, and behind the 
work of diplomacy, stand the Armed Forces, the organised power 
of the State. In Britain, the Navy— the “Senior Service” — ^the 
Army, and the Air Force, the newest of the three, have each a 
separate history and organisation. It will be convenient first to 
state briefly the way in which each is controlled, and then to 
examine certain features and problems common to them all. . 

The Navy, This was once under the control of the Lord High 
Admiral. The office, like that of Lord High Treasurer, has been 
put into Commission, and the Navy is now ruled by the Board 
of Admiralty. Three of its members are politicians — ^I'he First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who is responsible to Parliament, the 
Parliamentary and Financial Secretary, and the Civil Lord. 
Their colleagues on the Board arc four Sea Lords, who are sailors 
and not politicians. While the First Lord determines policy, 
the Sea Lords are required to carry it out — ^to see to the building 
of ships, the recruitment and discipline of men, and the disposition 
of the Navy over all the trade routes it is intended to protect. 

Tie Army, The controlling authority here is the Army 
Coundl, which is organised on the same plan as the Board of 
Admiralty. The political members are the Secretary and Under- 
secretary for State, and a Financial Secretary. With them sit 
four Military Members and a Director of MunitionsTroduction. 
The Coirndl controls both the Regular Army and the Territorials 
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-vdio ate only liable for service at home. For the latter the G^undl 
worics with the help of local Territorial Associations. 

The Air Farce. When, early in this century, it appeared 
that flying was going to play an inqwrtant part in wat&te, both 
Navy and Army developed Air Services which were first brought 
under one au^tity during the War. Control belongs to the 
Air Council, presided over by the Secretary of State, with the 
Under-Secretary as Vice-President. They ate assisted by the 
Chief of Air StadBT and .three Air Members, dealing with Personnel, 
Research and Supply. Connected with the Air Ministry there 
is also the Director of Civil Aviation, who works un^ the 
Secretary of State, but separatdLy &om the Air Council. 

General cmsideraiiom. It will be noticed that each of these 
bodies is a mixture of politicians and e^jerts. The latter cannot 
properly be compared with the Civil Servants of other Depart- 
ments; indeed, eadi of the Defence organisations has a Secretary 
who, with his assistants, performs the work of a Qvil Service. 
In these three dqtartments there is a teal sharing of control; 
the First Lord and the Secretaries of State are, it is tru^ 
responsible for their Departments but th^ are usually for mote 
iitiHct the influence of expert advice than other Ministers. The 
overwhelming importance of efficient defence makes them 
afeaid to go against the advice of experts unless they ate very 
sure of their ground. Furdier, the sailor, soldier and airman 
enjoy a respect foom the public which is not usually given to 
Civil Servants. This feeling is e^lained partly by the feet that 
men of the Armed Forces give up much of their liberty and may 
be called on to risk their lives in the public service. There is 
also a less creditable explanation; in a world still ruled largely 
by fence and fear, the experts in force can always command 
respect The influence of experts is particularly noticeable in 
the Navy, the prestige of which, in an island country, is naturally 
great The S<» Lords’ opposition to plans for Disarmament in 
1927 is well known, and it was pardy on their advice that the 
Sedition Act was passed. There ate two dangers in this sitt^im. 
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First, that it may lead to militarism — i.e., the belief that war 
is the only way of settling disputes, and that the coimtry exists 
for the sake of the Armed Forces, not the Armed Forces for the 
country* Second, it may actually weaken the efficiency of the 
Forces. Their whole training encourages the habit of obedience, 
and of accepting things as they are; after years of such training 
it is not easy to keep the mind open to new ideas. The reluctance 
of the Navy to realise the importance of the submarine, and the 
slowness with which the Army adopted the idea of the tank, 
are illustrations. 

In all three Forces, the officers are drawn from one class, the 
men from another. Promotion from the ranks does occur, but 
it is not the rule. The dangers of this to liberty have already 
been noticed; there may be the further result that the grievances 
of the ordinary soldier and sailor about pay and conditions will 
not be fully understood by those in command. The mutiny at 
Invergordon, in 1931, when cuts in pay were proposed, might 
never have occurred if the Board of Admiralty had realised what 
the proposals would mean to the men. It is an unfortunate fact 
that Governments have usually been induced to make improve- 
ments in naval life by the fear of mutiny. Recent improvements 
in Army conditions have also been caused by the impossibility 
of getting sufficient recruits without them. 

All the Armed Forces are recruited volimtarily; the system 
of compulsory military service, so common on the Continent, 
has never been used here except in wartime. The old dread of 
increasing the power of the Crown, and the natural objection 
of citizens to compulsion, have made the idea of conscription 
unpopular. If military discipline turns citizens into people who 
will always do what they are told, and regard war as a permanent 
habit of mankind, no lover of peace or liberty can approve 
conscription. On the other hand, if all citizens have some military 
training, the danger of a semire of power by the Armed Forces 
is much less. 

Finally, there is the problem of co-ordination of the Defence 
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Services. During the War this task fell on the War Cabinet, 
and the disagreements of the Services both with one another 
and with the dvil authority have been set out in a long series 
of memoirs and autobiographies. Since then the demand for a 
single Ministry of Defence has been growing and in 1936 Sir 
Thomas Inskip was appointed Minister for Co-ordination -of 
Defence. He is not, however, in authority over the Services 
but rather a liaison officer between them. Further co-ordination 
is provided by the Conunittee of Imperial Defence. This is a 
body presided over by the Prime Minister and attended by 
whomever he summons to consider the particular problems 
before it at the time. The proposal for a Ministry of Defence 
is urged on the ground that the present co-ordination is too 
slight, and the Prime Minister already too occupied to give 
sufficient attention to the work of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. The separate representation of each Service in the 
Cabinet may cause matters to be argued out there which could 
be more conveniently settled by a Defence Minister with the 
political chiefs of the Services under him. Opponents of the 
proposal claim that the Committee of Imperial Defence and the 
new Minister do the work adequately and that the subordination 
of the Services to a single Minister would dwarf their importance. 
The problem has been given a new turn by the nature of modem 
warffire. A State at war to-day must devote its entire economic 
system to the task, and even the peacetime level of armaments 
makes great economic demands. If world armament is to continue 
at its present rate, the task of preparing for war will become the 
chief concern of Governments, and the need for a strong 
centralised control will be greatly increased. 
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“The third and last duty of the Sovereign or Commonwealth,” 
wrote Smidi, after he had dealt widi Defence and Justice, 
“is that of erecting and maintaining those public institutions 
And those public works whidh, though they may be in the 
highest degree advantageous to a great society, arc, however, 
of such a nature that the profit could never repay the expense 
to any individual or small number of individuals, and which it 
cannot therefore be expected that any individual or s mall number 
of individuals should erea or maintain. The performance of 
this duty, too, requires very different degrees of expense in the 
different periods of society”. Adam Smith was a champion of 
private ente^tise, but he realised that it cannot work unless 
the State provides it with a firamework of public institution s, 
of which a S3^tem of roads, and lighthouses, are obvious examples. 
It is also dear finm the last sentence quoted that Adam Smith 
saw the Governintmt activity of this kind would grow. Since 
hk day there has been an increase of services, such as railways 
and electridty, for which complete competition is not an ejQSdent 
form of organisation; and the State has extended its control 
to protect the public firom private monopoly. Further, as has 
been noticed in the discussion of the Treasury, the growth 
of large-scale business draws the State mote and more into 
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the economic field. This dhapter will deal with four Departments 
to which these economic activities are entrusted. 

THE POST OFFICE. 

This Department is run by a Board composed of two politidaxis 
—the Postmaster-General and the Assistant P.M,G. — and a 
aumber of Permanent Offidals, including a Direaor-General 
and Directors for the different aspects of the work. The Board^s 
first duty is to organise the postal, telegraph, and telephone 
services. Out of these it makes a profit whidi was at one time 
paid over to the Treasury. The Post OflSce, in consequence, had 
not sufficient money to improve its services ; being thus prevented 
from adopting new ideas it developed a rigid attitude which 
aroused a good deal of criticism. In 1932 a Committee was 
appointed to report on Post Office organisation, and several 
refortns were introduced. Chief of these was that the Post Office 
should in fiiture pay a fixed sum to the Treasury, so that any 
profit above this might be used for development. A number of 
Advisory Committees keep the Post Office in touch with ffie 
business world, and in recent years its services have much 
improved. Other recent reforms have been the shifting of work 
from Headquarters to the London and Provincial organisations, 
and the appointment of a Director of Personnel, since it appeared 
that the training of the staff, and the relations between the Post 
Office and its employees, were not receiving sufficient attention. 

The Post Office does not concern itself only with communica- 
tions. Having offices in every town and village, it is a convenient 
channel for much Government business. It sells National Health 
Insurance Stamps, and acts for those insured persons who do 
not belong to an Approved Society;^ it administers Old Age 
Pensions and War Pensions. These, however, are only matters 
of routine for the Post Office; the determination of policy lies in 
other hands. It acts as a financial agent for the Government by 
selling National Savings Certificates, and through the Post Office 

^ See Ch. VIII. 

H 
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Savings Bank. The money deposited here comes under the 
control of the National Debt Conamissioners; they invest it in 
Government Securities, or may lend it, along with other money 
which comes to them, to Government Departments. The Post 
OflRce itself receives money from the Commissioners for capital 
expenditure — e.g., on buildings, or telephone equipment. The 
sudden realisation by the public, at the Election of 1931, that 
for many years. Savings Bank money had been lent to the ^ 
Unemployment Insurance Fund, created a good deal of alarm. 
In fact, the money is in the same position as any other money 
lent to the Government; it is safe so long as the Government is 
not, as a regular practice, spending more than its income. 

The P.M.G. is responsible to Parliament for broadcasting, 
though this is controlled, separately from the Post OflSce, by the 
B.B.C. At present, power is left to the Governors and the 
Director. The independence of the Corporation is shown by the 
fact that the Director has, on more than one occasion, addressed 
groups of M.P.’s and dealt with criticisms. These have usually 
been aimed at three points: — ^personnel — ^the choice of people 
to broadcast, and the relations between the B.B.C. and its staff: 
cultural standards — ^the comparative time, for instance, allotted 
to dance music and to serious subjects: and the attitude of the 
Corporation towards politics.. One point has been dealt with by 
allowing the staff to form an association. As to the others, the 
UUswater Committee recommended in 1936 that a special 
Minister should take over responsibility, since the duties were 
so different from those of a P.M.G. The Government did not 
adopt this plan, arguing that the Corporation should be 
independent. Certainly, if the B.B.C. were completely under 
Government control, the party in power would be able to use 
what should be national property solely for ii^s own propaganda. 
But at present there is the imsatisfactory position that the 
delicate question of keeping the B.B.C. impartial and allowing 
all shades of opinion a chance at the micrpphone is settled by 
people who are not, in effect, controlled by Parliament. In all 
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ordinary activities the Government is entitled^ and expected, 
to carry out the policy of the party to which it belongs; but the 
B.B,C. must give scope to minorities who disagree with the 
Government. The problem of securing control by the people, 
that shall not become control by die majority party, is not yet 
solved. One plan worth examination would be the appointment 
of a permandnt Committee of M.P.S — and, perhaps, of 
representatives of the holders of wireless licences — ^to advise 
the Director. 

THE MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT. 

The two chief activities of this Department are the control of 
Roads and Railways. Road Transport was at one time the 
concern, partly of local authorities, and partly of private com- 
panies. The growth of trade, and the increase of motor traffic 
have made the task of maintaining proper roads increasingly 
expensive,* and so more suitable for control by the Central 
Government. To-day all main roads are under the direct control 
of the Minister of Transport. The money required to repair 
and develop them comes from the taxes paid by private motorists 
and conunercial vehicles. Until 1936 these taxes formed a 
separate Fund, but Chancellors of the Exchequer, short of 
money to balance the Budget, frequently ‘‘raided” the Fund, to 
the* indignation of motorists. The taxes and the expense of roads 
now go into the national accounts with the other items of income 
and expenditure; but it is, probable that there will still be some 
relation between the amount that owners of vehicles pay and 
the benefit that they receive. The amoimt of road development 
is not, therefore, determined by the Minister of Transport, 
but by the Chancellor. The Minister does, however, decide 
what use shall be made of the money at his disposal, whether on 
the roads imder his control or by making grants to local 
authorities. He can obtain from the Development Commission 
power to compel landowners to sell land needed for roads at a 
reasonable price. 
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Road safety is the part of the Minister’s work that brings him 
most into the public eye. His Department collects and classifies 
statistics of accidents, and tries to frame its policy accordingly. 
But the eflScacy of Acts of Parliament, or of the Minister’s safety 
regulations, depends largely on the attitude of magistrates. The 
best regulations will not help if offenders against them are too 
leniently treated; and respect for the law is not encouraged by 
the fact that the same offence may be punished by a 40s. fine in 
one part of the country and imprisonment in another. The 
Highway Code issued by the Minister may be regarded as a 
Ministerial addition to the law; when an accident occurs, the 
driver’s observance, or non-observance, of the Code will go far 
towards deciding the case. 

Railways have always provided many problems for the 
Government, which has had to consider compensation for land- 
owners, safety, and the protection of the public from excessive 
charges. The first policy of trying to encourage competition was 
soon abandoned as wasteful, and in 1921 the Railways Act 
compelled nearly all the companies to amalgamate into four 
large groups. Once these monopolies were created, it was necessary 
to control them. The Railway Rates Tribunal was set up to fix 
the charges which might be made, and to prevent unfair discrim- 
ination against any particular class of railway-users. The Minister 
has some voice in the appointment of Members of this Tribunal, 
but he has to consider the right of both the railways and their 
customers to be represented. There is also a Board which 
considers wages and conditions, but its Chairman is appointed 
by the Minister of Labour. It cannot compel the companies or 
their workers to accept its findings, though they have frequently 
done so. 

Inspectors are employed by the Ministry to see that the 
companies take the precautions which the law requires for 
safety, and to hold inquiries into accidents. 

From time to time Committees set up by the Minister make 
recommendations concerning the development of the Railways, 
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and their relations with other forms of transport. The preparation 
of any new laws would be the Minister’s task, though the chance 
of enacting them would depend on the attitude of the Treasury. 
Thus the proposals of the Weir Committee for electrifying the 
Railways must wait for financial help. 

There are two partly independent authorities conneaed with 
this Department — ^the London Passenger Transport Board and 
the Central Electricity Board. The former is appointed by a 
group of institutions, some public and some private; it carries 
on its work independently within the limits set by the London 
Passenger Transport Act. This Act, as originally planned by 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, when he was Minister of Transport, 
required that the Board should be appointed by the Minister. 
But before the Bill became law the Labour Government to which 
Mr. Morrison belonged had fallen, and their successors adopted 
the present plan. So London Transport is not a department of 
Government but, rather, a private concern under exceptional 
measures of public control. The members of the Central 
Electricity Board, on the other hand, are appointed by the 
Minister. The generation of Electricity is carried on by private 
persons, and its distribution either privately, or by local 
authorities. The work of the Board is simply to select certain 
generating stations and arrange for transmission, with the object 
of cheapening the supply. There has been a great increase in the 
use of electricity since the Board was appointed in 1926; but 
development is still hampered by the lack of organisation in 
distribution. 

THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES. 

The first purpose of this Department was to collect inform- 
ation about agricultural method. It soon appeared that there 
was a special need for the Government to act in the prevention 
of disease among animals. Farmers could not be left to deal 
with this as they pleased, since the carelessness of a few could 
cause widespread infection. The Ministry, through its Inspectors, 
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sees that the legal standards of health and cleanliness are 
maintained; it receives reports of the outbreak of infectious 
disease and makes orders to restrict the movement of animals, 
or for their destruction. The study of disease led to the general 
application of science to agriculture, and to-day the Ministry 
runs experimental farms and agricultural colleges, either under 
its own control, or through the Agricultural Committees in each 
county. 

As world trade increased during the 19th century, Britain’s 
special fitness for industry and commerce was made plain. Her 
land was imsuitable for agriculture; but by developing her 
industries and importing food from less industrialised countries 
she could keep her growing population and give them a rising 
standard of life. The repeal, in 1846, of the taxes on imported 
wheat was a sign of the way* of life which Britain had chosen. 
For some years after that date British agriculture flourished, by 
improving its methods ; but the development of new lands over- 
seas, and the steamship and railway which carried their produce, 
were too strong. Since about 1875 British agriculture has lagged 
behind other branches of production; the prices of produce and 
the wages of workers have been low, and there has been a steady 
movement to the towns. The wartime revival ended as soon as 
trade resumed its normal course. There are now three reasons 
why the Government is inclined to give special attention to 
agriculture. First, Britain’s export industries have not their old 
place in the world’s markets, and are therefore less able to 
provide her with food; secondly, the fear of war leads her to 
consider the possibility of increasing home supplies of food; 
and thirdly there are the recent scientific discoveries of the 
amoxmt of under-feeding in Britain and of its effect on health. 
The attention takes two forms — a concern for the conditions of 
agricultural workers, and a series of schemes to give the farmer 
a better price for his produce: and the duties of the Ministry 
have grown accordingly. 

The Worker. An Act passed in 1924 set up Wages Committees 
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in each county, and a Central Wages Board. The latter, however, 
camot fix wages, but only review the decisions reached by the 
local Committees, which can lay down a legally enforceable 
minimum wage. The Ministry is represented on the Board and 
the Committees, and there are frequent ' discussions with the 
Minister whenever changes are made in the mtninmm rates. 
Although wages have risen since the Act was passed, they are 
still very low, because of the weakness of Trade Union organisa- 
tion, and the depressed condition of agriculture. 

Prices and Production. In 1931', when Dr. Addison was Minister 
of Agriculture, an Agricultural Marketing Act was passed which 
gave a majority of the producers of an agricultural product power 
to make plans for its marketing which should be binding on all 
producers. At the Ottawa Imperial Conference in 1932 decisions 
were taken to check foreign imports of food into Great Britain, 
The two ideas, of checking imports and of organising home 
production, were brought together by Mr. Walter Elliott in the 
Act of 1933. Under this Act a number of Boards have been set 
up, of which the Milk Marketing Board is a well-known example. 
Their objea is to fix the price at which formers may sell to those 
who distribute the product; when, as has frequently happened, 
there is disagreement, the Minister may act as an arbitrator. 
The restriction of imports has certainly helped to raise the price 
the farmer gets, but as the Acts do not give the Minister any 
control over distribution, the consumer has suffered. At the same 
time schemes for Meat, Wheat and Sugar have caused about 
£40,000,000 to be paid in subsidies. 

Agriculture thus provides a remarkable example of Govern- 
ment control of economic life. It would not be possible to 
extend this kind of Government control to all industries, because 
it is, in effect, a passing round of the hat for the benefit of one 
section. The special reasons for fovouring agriculture have been 
mentioned; but the simple plan of helping it at the public expense 
cannot be the foundation of a permanent policy. The tasks of the 
Mmistry of Agriculture in the future will be to try to increase 
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the consumption of food, to promote scientific research, and to 
improve the methods of distributing agricultural produce to the 
public. 

THE BOARD OF TRADE. 

The “Board’’ exists in law but not in fact; it is, officially, a 
Committee of the Privy Council and contains many members — 
for example the Archbishop of Canterbury— who take no part in 
the work, which is carried on by the President and the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary. , There are two additional Parliamentary 
Secretaries— for the Mines Department and the Department of 
Overseas Trade, which is the link between the Board of Trade 
and the Foreign Office. 

Much of the Board’s work is routine. If private enterprise is 
to flourish, the Government must protect the public from 
industrial and commercial fraud. For this purpose there are Aas 
stating how Joint Stock Companies are to be formed, and how 
their accounts must be published ; to establish standard weights 
and measures, and see that they are used; to protect the rights 
of inventors by granting patents. The Board administers laws of 
this kind. It also gives positive help to trade and industry by 
providing business men with knowledge which no private person 
could collect for himself. It publishes statistics of prices, 
production, exports and imports, and information about raw 
materials and markets. 

Like the other economic Departments, the Board has recently 
extended some of its duties, because of the state of the world 
and the policy of the Government. Since the War, there has 
been a rapid growth of tariffs and other hindrances to world 
trade. Fearful of war, nations have striven to become self- 
supporting, or have cut down their imports in order to be able 
to pay debts to foreigners. When one nation acts thus, another 
finds its markets closed, and, in consequence, tries to keep its 
home market to itself. So the barriers to trade increase and have 
made recovery from the slump of 1932 very difficult. Everyone 
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now agrees that the barriers should be lowered, but no nation 
wishes to act first. Britain, which imports the necessities of life, 
feels the inconvenience of the situation keenly, and has tried to 
relieve it by making trade agreements with a number of countries. 
These may provide that neither side shall add to existing barriers; 
or that each shall in future take a certain amount of produce from 
the other. The Board, anxious to get markets for British exports 
by granting a market in Britain to foreigners, has at times had 
disagreements with the Ministry of Agriculture, anxious to 
restrict imports and to keep up prices at home; or with the 
Dominions Office, anxious to keep on good terms with the 
Dominions by granting specially favourable terms to their 
imports. 

Aqpther special activity is the care of the shipping industry, 
which has been hard hit by the decline in world trade. The 
Board has always had many routine duties coimected with the 
safety of ships: to these, since 1934, have been added the adminis- 
tration of a subsidy to tramp shipping, and the granting of loans 
for the building of new ships. 

The Mines Department shows a similar combination of 
regular work and special policy. There is the important routine 
duty of encouraging research into the best way of using coal, 
and enforcing the laws as to hours of work and safety in mines. 
The latter task is performed under the supervision of a Chief 
Inspector. The inquiry into the terrible .disaster at Gresford in 
1934 brought out one of the Departments chief difficulties — 
namely, that when there is much unemployment among miners, 
many will hesitate to risk their jobs by reporting breaches of 
the law. 

The coal industry has suffered from the competition of oil and 
elearidty: relations between employers and men have rarely 
been good: the organisation of the industry has been inefficient. 
All these facts add to the work of the Department. It has often 
to act as a conciliator in disputes: under the Coal Mines Acts of 
1930 and 1934 it tries to encourage the amalgamation of mining 
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wincems, and has to supervise the schemes which the various 
distrias have power to make, for limiting output and main- 
taining prices, 

CONCLUSIONS. 

It is now possible to make a few comments on the economic 
Departments as a whole. In all of them, Adam Smith’s prophecy 
has proved correct; the present time is a “period of society” 
when Government economic activity has to be increased, and 
the habit of not considering diflBiculties until they arise has 
proved a drawback. Each Department has, tacked on to it. 
Boards and Committees, partly independent, partly under 
Government control; the constitution of them has been the result 
of a series of compromises with the interests involved — coal- 
owners, omnibus companies, electrical undertakings. There has 
not been any consideration of the general rules that ought to be 
observed, in the public interest, when these great centres of 
economic power are formed. Fuither, the Departments often 
reach out a helping hand to those who are faring worst in the 
economic struggle. This is natural enough; but it may weaken 
the eflSdency of private enterprise by creating the bejief that the 
State will always help the inefficient out of their difficulties. 
In general, there are many schemes, but no one line of economic 
policy; urgent problems are dealt with, but little is done to prevent 
those problems arising. 

There is one body winch may take on the task of framing an 
economic policy. This is the Economic Advisory Council, created 
by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, when he was Prime Minister, in 
1930. Mr, MacDonald’s knowledge of politics was comprehensive 
raffier than precise, and the Council bears his stamp. It is com- 
posed of those Cabinet Ministers whose work is specially 
connected with economic problems, together with anyone else 
whom the Prime Minister thinks suitable. When the list of its 
members was &st read to the House of Commons, one M.P. 
inauired whether old Uncle Tom Cobley had not been forgotten. 
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The Council is intended to contain people belonging to all parties, 
or to none; and therefore finds it difficult to give unanimous 
advice on policy. At present, the Council has not been properly 
fitted into the Constitution. It may become the type of a new 
kind of Civil Service, recruited not from people just finishing 
their education, but from those with experience of the world; 
and it may turn into the Civil Service Department of a Minister 
for Economic Affairs. Its present uncertainty is a sign that the 
Constitution needs to develop a new org:an to deal with the 
economic problems thrust upon it by a fast-changing world. 
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NEED FOR SOCIAL ACTIVITIES. 

Inequality of wealth and opportunity is one of the chief facts 
of society in Great Britain, and indeed in most other 'Countries. 
This inequality is a necessary part of private enterprise; the 
chance of becoming one of the wealthy is the spur by which 
such a system seeks to drive men to work, to save, and to invent. 
Nor is there any doubt that in the nineteenth century the results 
of this incentive were remarkable; no less remarkable, however, 
were the evil consequences of inequality. In the early years of 
the century a limited number of people attained great wealth 
and power, but the masses lived in poverty, Ul-fed and insanitarily 
housed, and with the' merest fragments of education. The talents 
of children bom into such conditions were necessarily stunted, 
and the development of industry made it progressively harden 
for a man to rise from the station in which he was bom. Hence 
it became difl&cult to argue that the great fortunes were the 
rewards of service, and the working dass, assembled in tovms 
began to organise and to demand a better life. Fear, wisdom, ar ’ 
humanity together induced Governments to modify the rigour. 

1 14 
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of Capitalism by the introduction of a series of “social services” 
which now absorb a large part of the energies of Government, 
and have' served as an example to many other countries. These 
services oblige the Government to spend a great deal of money, 
and for this reason are sometimes represented as a burden on 
the country’s industry. But there are several ways in which they 
help to increase the production of wealth. By raising the standard 
of life of the poorest people, they improve health, and thus make 
the workers of the coimtry more efficient; by providing better 
houses, and looking after sanitation, they reduce the wastage of 
life and resources caused by disease ; through universal education, 
they release for the service of the community, a stream of talent 
which would otherwise be imdiscovered. Even those measures, 
such as Old Age Pensions, which do not appear to be directly 
productive, have at least the advantage that they make the 
worker more willing to co-operate in a system of society which 
otherwise would not appear to have much justice in it for him. 
There is no need, however, to justify the social services solely 
on the grounds that they increase the total of wealth; the well- 
being of a coimtry should be measured, not simply by this total, 
but by the standard of life which the mass of citizens are able to 
enjoy: and it is certain that the social services have contributed 
materially both to the comfort and the security of the worker. 

The function of these services may be summarised as 
follows: — ^to provide for those, who by reason of old age, sick- 
ness or imemployment, are unable to provide for themselves, 
and to prevent the inequality of wealth from becoming so great 
as to endanger the whole social system. The work is shared 
among three departments, the Ministry of Labour, the Ministry 
'of Health and ffie Board of Education. 

THE MINISTRY OF LABOUR. 

This Department lies on the border line between economic 
ind social activities. Its first object was economic; by preserving 
%ood relations between employers and employed, and by helping 
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workers to find employment, it was to assist production. But as 
the numbers of people unable to find work increased, the Ministry 
became ever more occupied in the social duty of providing for 
them. 

Industrial Relations. The Factory Acts, administered by the 
Home Office, prescribe maximum hours and minimum require- 
ments for safety md health. Apart from these Acts, and the 
regulations of the Mines Department, wages, hours, and conditions 
are left to employers and employed to settle for themselves, 
usually by ‘‘collective bargaining’^ i.e., agreements between 
employers’ associations and Trade Unions, to cover all the 
workers in the industry, or, at least, in a particular district. But 
if a deadlock is reached, and a strike or lock-out seems likely, 
a representative of the Ministry of Labour will intervene and try 
to bring about an agreement. Frequently the parties to the 
dispute will ask the Minister to help, or the collective agreement 
may provide that when any dispute cannot be settled by 
discussion, it should be referred to him. When a claim is made 
for an increase or decrease in wages, both sides try to fortify 
their case with statistics of the cost of living, or reports of 
conditions in similar industries abroad. These facts, along with 
many others, they can obtain from the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette. The years since the War have seen the growth of many 
new industries, particularly in the South of England. Trade 
Unionism has not become so strong there as in the older 
industrial areas; but since the new industries have so far been 
comparatively prosperous, the importance of this fact has not 
yet been made plain. It may be that in the future rising prices 
will provoke many demands for wage increases, and much work 
Will be provided'both for Trade Unions and the Ministry. 

In some industries where wages are low, and Trade Unionism 
organisation often weak. Trade Boards are set up. An Act of 
1909 created these boards for four industries, and, since the 
passing Of a further Act in 1918, the Minister of Labour has 
power to make Orders for Trade Boards in other industries. 
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These Orders can* be challenged in a court of law, and an attempt 
to set up a Board for catering was defeated on the ground that 
this was not the kind of occupation referred to by the Act. The 
Boards are composed of people elected by workers and employers, 
and some appointed by the Minister of Labour. They have 
power to fix maximum wages for their industries, or for any 
part of them, and Inspectors appointed by the Ministry see that 
these decisions are obeyed. 

Employment. All over the country are the Employment 
Exchanges maintained by the Ministry of Labour — ^they are 
often called “Labour Exchanges” or more briefly “the Labour” 
Through them employers and workers are put in touch with 
each other, and, together with the education authorities, they 
try to find jobs for children leaving school. The Ministry has 
power to give help to men moving to work in another part of the 
country. By these means, a certain amount of imemployment 
may be prevented, but much remains, the reasons for which lie 
in the economic system, and in the difficulties of Britain since 
the war. So the Emplo3mient Exchange has become the office 
through which the Aas dealing with Unemployment Insurance 
are administered. 

The first of these Acts was in 1911, but it applied to only a 
few industries. The collapse of the post-war boom in 1920 
greatly increased the problem; and the people, having been called 
on to make sacrifices for the State during the War, insisted tl^t 
the State should give more attention to their conditions. An Act 
was passed in 1920, framing a larger scheme, and, though often 
altered in detail, it remained the basis of unemployment insurance 
till 1934. 

By these Acts, workers, employers, and the State made 
contributions to a fund out of which benefit was paid for a fixed 
period to those imable to find work. The scheme was planned 
to pay its way; the unemployed man, was in faa, drawing ids 
^ insurance money for which he had paid the premiums. The often 
used word “dole” was therefore unsuitable, and the comparison 
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some writers made between this scheme and the clumsy poor 
rdirf methods of Ancient Rome were inappropriate. But the 
great increase in unemployment during and after 1930, wrecked 
the jjan; the fund borrowed from the Treasury, and there was 
no prospect of its paying back. Fear of an unbalanced Budget, 
and of nariftnnl bankruptcy, caused the defeat of the Labour 
Government in 1931, and its successor brought in some very 
drastic and unpopular changes. When economic conditions began 
to improve somewhat, there were further changes, until the Act 
of 1934 remodelled the whole plan. 

Part I of the 1934 Act provided that workers who had paid 
at least thirty contributions in the last two years before frUing 
out of work could draw benefit for twenty-six weeks; according 
to contributions in the previous five years, benefit might be 
for as long as fifty-two weeks. This payment was one 
to which the worker, having paid bis contributions, was entitled 
without any question as to his needs. Thus the fund was made 
solvent, and an Unemployment Insurance Stamtory G>mmittee 
was appointed to watch the finances of the fund, and make, 
fiK>m timg to time, such recommendations as might be desirable 
for keeping it solvent, or distributing any surplus, or extending 
the scope of Unemployment Insmance. The chief step taken 
in the last matter has been the inclusion, in 1936, of agricultural 
workers. 

But experience had shown that since unemployment cannot 
be foretold, it cannot be dealt with solely by an insurance plan. 
Part I only provided for about half the unemployed. Those whose 
riaim for b^efit bad been exhausted, and those who had been 
in employment not covered by the Acts, were handed over to 
an Unemployment Assistance Board, created by Part II of the 
1934 Act. Since these persons are not considered to be entitled 
to any payment like that made imder Part I, they are subject to 
a Means Test. This test had been first applied to unemployment 
assistance in 1931, when the care of this class of unemployed 
had been given to the Public Assistance Committees, i.e., the 
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Committees of Coimty Councils which deal with ordinary Poor 
Relief. The Means Test was unpopular partly because of the 
harsh inquisition which some P.A.C.’s made into the private 
affairs of the unemployed, and partly because it was a household 
means test — ^it enquired not only what resources the person 
asking for help had, but what his relatives could do to help him. 
Now that the Unemployment Assistance Board has taken over 
^e work, the test will be applied on the same prindpies all over 
the country, but it is still a household test. The Minister of 
Labour has to present to Parliament the regulations under which 
the Board docs its work, and secure approval for them. He also 
appoints the Chairmen of the Courts of Referees to which 
imemployed people, dissatisfied with the Board, may appeal. 

The Board considers what sources of income each member 
of the households of those who apply to it may have. Have they, 
for instance, any savings? Does any one of them draw a war 
pension? Is any money being earned? It then makes up the 
income of the family to a figure which it considers will meet 
their needs. Unfortunately, the researches of doaors show that 
the incomes of the unemployed are not suffident to keep them 
in proper health. Thus arises one of the burhing questions of 
to-day; that despite the productive power of industry, and the 
comfort and luxury whi^ some sections of the people enjoy, 
there is a large group who, from no fault of their own cannot find 
work, and for whom sodety scarcely provides adequate main- 
tenance. 

Special Areas, The poverty of the unemployed has become 
particularly noticeable in certain parts of the country where are 
situated such industries as coal minin g and shipbuilding, which 
have suffered most from depression. Some of ^ese districts are 
dealt with by an Act of 1934, appointing a Commissioner for 
“spedal areas” — generally called “distressed areas” — ^in Rngl^nd 
and Wales, and another Commissioner for Scotland. The work 
of the Commissioners in encouraging industrial development in 
*the areas, and stimulating schemes for the tr ainin g of the 

1 
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unemployed, has been praiseworthy, but very limited in extent. 
The rearmament of the last few years has brought some relief 
to unemployment both in these areas, and elsewhere, but the 
problem is very far from being solved. 

THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH. 

This Ministry was created in 1919, to take over the duties of 
the Local Government Board, which itself had previously 
absorbed the Poor Law Board and the Board of Health. The 
growth of Health Insurance and Old Age Pensions in the 
twentieth century added to the work, so that the Ministry is 
now far more than its name implies. It is the most important of 
the social departments, and the chief link between the Central 
Government and the local authorities. 

Local Government Supervision, It is convenient to give here 
a brief outline of the Ministry’s work; its full importance will 
only become apparent from later chapters on Local Government. 
Anyone who surveys the progress of a number of Separate local 
authorities, will discover that they possess considerable freedom, 
and that they differ widely in the spirit in which they approach 
their work. The task of the Ministry is to prevent local authorities 
from ignoring the law of the land, or making it impossible for the 
Central Government, to pursue its own policy, and to provide 
such uniformity as is necessary to prevent confusion. The chief 
problem in this connection is that of Finance, Local authorities 
have to value the properties in their areas in order to see what 
the occupiers should pay in rates. The Minister appoints a 
Central V^uation Committee to which the local authorities have 
to report each year. Thus informed, the Minister is able to 
make recommendations to the authorities, or prepare alterations 
in the law, so that serious differences in the method of valuing 
shall be avoided. The Minister also appoints Auditors to see that 
the accounts of local authorities are properly kept, and that 
njbney is not spent on any object not put within their powers. 
When local authorities borrow money, they most frequentlv 
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to the Ministry of Health, or sometimes to other Govenunent 
Departments, for approval of the terms of the loan. The Ministry 
has also to make the elaborate calculations necessary to find out 
how large a grant of money each local authority is entitled to 
receive from the Central Government. 

While most of the Acts concerned with PtAlic Health are 
carried out by local authorities, the Minister receives the annual 
report of ea(^ local Medical (Meet of Health, and from these 
is able to draw conclusions as to the need for improving the law, 
or for stimulating some local authority to do its work more 
thoroughly. Subordinate to the Ministry is the General Raster 
Office, which supervises the work of the Registrars of Births and 
Deaths throughout the country. The “vital statistics” so compiled 
are an index of the efficiency of the health services. Closely allied 
to Public Health is Hotdsing. A Central Housing Advisory Com- 
mittee is appointed by the Minister under the Housing Act, 1936. 
Beside dealing with certain special problems of that Act, the 
Committee has to consider the general effect of all laws about 
housing, and report to the Minister; it is therefore likely to be. 
a source of new legislation. Many past Housing Acts have 
provided subsidies to local authorities, so that they should be 
able to build houses for poorer people; these subsidies the 
Ministry has to distribute. Local sdaemes of slum clearance and 
new budding impose on the Ministry the routine duty of bolding 
enquiries; mote exceptionally it has.to order negligent authorities 
to proceed with this work. The Public Assistance activity of the 
Ministry of Health covets those poor who are not dealt with by 
the Unemployment Assistance Board. Here also the administra- 
tion is carried out locally under the Ministry’s supervision. 
It will thus be seen that the Ministry’s functions in these services 
ate: — to collect information, and use it for the development of 
policy; to extend and enforce the law, which it does by Regulations 
requirii^ Parliamentary sanction; and to be ready to take 
emergency action, should the local madunery break down. 

Insurance and Pensions. The first National Health Insurance 
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Act was carried through Parliament under the direction of 
Mr. Lloyd George in 1911; though it has been much altered, 
the fundamentals of the system are still the same. In general, 
all manua l workers, and all other workers earning less than 
£250 a year, are included in the scheme; the chief raceptions are 
those groups of workers who have similar schemes connected 
with their own employment. At the present time about ftightrwi 
milhon workers are affected. The great majority belong to* 
Approved Societies, which arc often connecmd wiA the Trade 
Union or religious denomination of the insured person. These 
societies receive weekly contributions fiom emi^oyers and 
employed, and some assistance from the State; they are thus 
able to pay sickness and disablement benefit when their members 
are unable to work through ill health. They are “approved” by 
the Ministry of Health, provided that they are not run for profit, 
and that they keep their accounts in the prescribed manner. 
For the 250,000 workers who do not belong to any society, the 
Ministry organises, through the Post OfiBcc, a separate fund. 
In addition to ordinary benefits, the insured woman or the 
wife of an insured .man has a right to maternity benefit, and 
the various societies according to their resources may grant 
“additional benefits”, such as treatment for eyes or teeth. Thus 
a soaety whose members are on the whole younger or less liable 
to illness than an avera^ group of workers, will have more to 
spare for additional benefits; the inequalities in this respect are 
considerable, and constitute a weakness in the scheme. The 
Ministry periodically examines the resources of each society 
to see what additional benefits it can afford. 

Meihcal benefit, i.e., the services of doctors, and the supply of 
medicmes, provides a considerable administrative problem. 
Each County and Coimty Borough has to set up a Local Insur- ^ 
ance Committee composed of representatives of the Approved 
Societies, the local doctors, the Ministry of Health, and the inmi 
authorities themselves. These committees prepare lists of “panel” 
doctors and chemists, and arrange for the payment of thei r * 
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services. There is not, however, any such ddegation of work to 
localities as appears in the health or housing service; the locd 
Committees do no more than carry out the instructions of 
Parliament and the Ministry. 

It is hard to realise now the fierce opposition which National 
Health Insurance aroused when it began. There were many 
prophecies that the working population would malinger, or even 
dehberateiy incur accidents in order to draw insurance money, 
and it was argued that the worker was getting '‘ninepence for 
fourpence^’ because his employer and the State contributed to 
the fund. This latter provision, however, is reasonable, since 
the straiii of work is a common cause of ill health; the fears of 
m a lin gering have proved baseless. For many years the scheme 
has done so much to give people security, that it is difficult to 
imagine what life was like without it. Thus public opinion was 
prepared for the extension of the principle of insurance to cover 
old age and the loss of the family breadwinner. 

In 1908 an Act had been passed providing pensions for persons 
over seventy. There was no arrangement for contributions, and 
the whole cost was borne by the State. The amount of pension 
varied according to the means of the applicant, and the maximiim 
was ten shillings a week. It was pointed out with some truth 
that this arrangement discouraged people firom saving while 
they were still yoxmg enough to work. In 1925 Mr. Chur chill 
introduced a contributory pension scheme similar to that for 
Health Insurance. Employers, employees and the State pay into 
a fund under the control of the Ministry of Health. Hence, the 
insured person at the age of sixty-five, or the widow of an insured 
person, receives ten shillings a week; twenty s hilling s a week is 
paid to married couples, and there are further payments in 
respea of orphaned children. The pensioners are thus provided 
for till they reach the age of seventy; then they receive their ten 
shillings a week without any enquiry into theif means. To-day, 
therefore, a person over seventy receives either, under the 1908-^ 
1924 Acts, a pension to which he has not contributed, provided , 
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Ibs iateaos do not exceed £ 6 ^ a year; or, under die 1925-1937 
Acts, a pension to whidi no Me^ Test is applied; the latter 
scheme is naturally ousting the former. The whole cost of 
pensions over seventy is borne by the State. The pension schemes 
apply, widi a few exceptions, to the same pMple as those who 
contribute to National Health Insurance. In consequence of an 
Act of 1937, people who are not manual workers, but whose 
incomes are less than £400 a year, can become contributors for 
pensions. 

The Acts of 1908 and 1925 have been fiiequendy amended.. 
The position of widows whose husbands died before the latter 
Aa vras passed, is an example of the type of problem which arose 
and required fiesh legislation. So it is not always easy for a person 
to know whether he or she is qualified for the pension. The 
Coimcils of Counties, and of the larger towns, have to appoint 
Pensions Committees to examine claims; in this task they are 
assisted by a Pensions Officer who is in &ct, a Civil Servant in 
the Customs and Excise Department. Appeals can be made fix>m 
the Pensions Committee to the Ministry of Health, for which a 
large volume of business is thus croited. 

The rapid growth of these three great systems of social insurance 
against unemployment, sickness and old age, is one of the most 
remarkable events of this century. Their combined efieas on 
conditions of life is such that they must' be regarded as a vital 
part of the political and economic structure of the^ country. 
Towards the cost, the insured persons and their employers 
contribute about ,Cioo,ooo,ooo a year, and the State adds to the 
Unemployment Insurance, Health Insurance, and Contributory 
Pensions Funds about £35,000,000. The State and local authorities 
have to supplement this by providing pensions for those over 
seventy, and the payments for unemployment assistance and 
.public assistance; this charge on public funds totals about 
£140,000,000. The resulting problems of public finance are 
discussed in a later chapter; for the present it is important to 
notice the £100,000,000 of contributions, half of which comes 
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from wage earners. These schema are, therefore, a method of 
organising saving among those who have only small incomes. 
The worker who comes within all three, pays, every week, a sum 
varying, according to age and sex, between is. 2d. and is. fd. 
This is a noticeable expense out of a wage of perhaps 50s., and 
it is arguable that the contribution should be graded according 
to the worker’s income. None the less, a great many workers 
pay out further sums totalling over £50,000,000 a year, to 
private assilrance companies whose expenses of management are 
decidedly high<»r than those of the State scheme. For this and 
other reasons it may be maintained that the contributions to, 
and anrifiiint' of old age pensions, could usefully be increased. 
This raises a further problem. Unless the people change their 
habits, and start having larger families, the proportion of the 
population which is over sixty-five will grow, and the cost of 
providing for them will grow likewise. 

It will be seen from this account that the duties of the 
Ministry of Health are exceptionally numerous; and that social 
insurance is a complex problem, involving the consideration of 
public finance, the national wealth, the mathematical treatment 
of frets, and the changes of population. At present the' schemes 
are by more than one Department, none of which can 

give them its exedusive att^tion. They all involve charges on 
incomes of the people; they all have one object, the conquest of 
insecurity and poverty. It may therefore prove necessary in time 
to create a new Department, or an inter-departmental committee, 
so that the whole effect of these services, and the extent to which 
they frll short of achieving their object, may be properly studied. 

THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

The Board of Education was set up in 1899. In its history 
and in its present form it resembles the Board of Trade; for 
the Board is in name a section of the Privy Council, and in fret 
non-^stent. The President of the Board controls the whole 
work of the Department, and is commonly known as the 
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“Minister of Education”. His povers do not extend to Scotland,^ 
and Welsh education is placed under a separate department of 
the Board. In the carrying out of its duties, the Board resembles 
the Ministry of Healdi; for the' actual running of schools and 
colleges is in the hands of local authorities and private institu- 
tions, subject to the control and encouragement of the Board. 
The local authorities’ schemes for education, and the by-laws 
which they mahe to enforce school attendance, requite the^' 
Board’s approval. Gxatinuous control is exercised through His 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, who are appointed by the 
Board, and furnish it with reports, in the light of which it can 
decide whether to make the usual grants of money to local 
authorities. If the Board vnshes the local authorities to develop 
some particular part of their powers, or considers that they need 
guidance on any point, it sends out Circulars. By this means 
the Board can influence the curricula of sdrools, and keep the 
education service in line with the general policy of the Govern- 
ment. If, for example, that policy is to reduce public expenditure. 
Circulars will be issued pointing out what economies the Board 
thinks desirable; while the Minister of Transport plans a Road 
Safety Campaign, the Board of Education will advise that 
instruction on this nuitter be given to school children. A recent 
Circular requiring local authorities to make increased provision 
for physical training in schools is a further example. A permanent 
Consultative Committee, whose members have experience of 
education, advises the Board as to this general control, and its 
reports, together with those of the Inspectors, form a basis 
jfor fresh legislation. 

Many documents other than Circulars are issued by the Board, 
notably a Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers. Urns, though 
the Board does not lay down what is to be tat^ht, nor what the 
methods of teaching should be, it can collect and disseminate 
the best available information; 

Although it is the local authorities who engage teachers, the 

' See Oi. VI. The Scottish Office. 
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scales of salaries, and the administration of pensions are directly 
controlled by the Board, in consultation with tb^ Burnham 
Committees, and the various Teachers* Associations. The training 
of teachers in the Education Departments of Universities, is also 
supervised by the Board; while a University Degree is the usual 
qualification for secondary teaching, nearly 86% of elementary 
teachers hold a Certificate from the Board, and the proportion 
is steadily increasing. 

A Medical Branch of the Board, in touch with the Ministry 
of Health, supervises the medical services, which have now 
become an important part of school activity. Further, in the 
interests of health and efficient education, the Board’s architects 
examine plans for school buildings. 

One of the objects of modem policy should be the construction 
of an educational highway firom elementary school to secondary 
or technical school, and thence to a University. The Board, 
besides encouraging local authorities to make use of their powers 
of granting scholarships, arranges with the Universities for State 
Scholarships, and for the provision of adult education outside 
the walls of the University itself. 

When the total effea of these activities is considered, it is 
clear that, decentralised though English education is, the Board 
can set the pace for educational improvement, and can increase 
the knowledge of educational methods. It has been remarked 
that in the past, ambitious statesmen have shunned the Presidency 
of the Board of Education as a blind alley — a post which was not 
itself of first importance, nor a step to higher office. This may 
have occurred because education for the mass of the people was 
once regarded as no more than an unfortunate necessity. To-day, 
two facts are becoming plain; first, that technical education is 
one of the chief factors which increase the national wealth;^ 
second, that free Government requires intelligent citizens. As 
the importance of these facts is increasingly realized, the prestige 
of the Board of Education is likely to rise. 

^ See National Income and Outlay^ by Colin Clark, Ch, XIII. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PARLIAMENT. 

The history of Parliament goes back to the 13th century. 
Before that rime the only rival to the King’s power had been 
that of the Great Council, an assembly of the chief men of the 
Realm, some of whom were Lords Spiritual — ^Archbishops and 
Bishops — and some lay, or Teinporal Lords. Nearly all of them 
were “tenants in chief”; that is to say, they held land, in accord- 
ance with the feudal system, directly from the King. Essentially, 
the Council was the organ of a class of great landowners. By the 
early 13th century there had developed in England two classes, 
possessed of considerable wealth but unrepresented in the 
. Council — ^the smaller landowners, or “knights of the shire” and 
the burgesses of towns. The Crown, re<|uiring money for wars 
in France, considered the possibility of summoning represent- 
atives of these classes to the Coimc^ so that they might make 
, the necessary grants. In the reign of Henry III there was a 
rising of the barons and power passed for a time to their leader, 

129 
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Earl Simon de Montfort. He, in 1265, summoned a Parliament 
which was the Great Council plus two knights from each shire 
and two burgesses fronji boroughs which had supported the 
barons. De Montfort was later overthrown, but the next King, 
Edward I, summoned in 1295 a Model Parliament composed in 
the same way as that of ,1265. During the reign of Edward II, 
Parliament began to sit in two Houses; the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, who had been the Great Council, formed the House " 
of Lords, and the new elements, the knights and burgesses, 
became the House of Commons. Membership of the new House 
was considered not so much a privilege as an expensive duty; 
and the shires and .boroughs which paid part of their Members’ 
expenses and knew that the chief work of Parliament would be 
to grant the King money, were often reluctant to carry out the 
election. But Parliament was, as its name showed, a place for 
talk; complaints of misgovemment could be voiced there and 
the discontented could find out how far their feelings were 
shared by those from other parts of the kingdom. The principle 
that the King must attend to the Commons’ complaints before 
getting money from them, was gradually admitted, though not 
always enforced. 

When, in 1399, Henry IV took the tlurone from his cousin 
Richard II, he sought to strengthen his position by getting the 
approval of Parliament. He was thus obliged to show respect to 
the Commons, and they secured the Tight of examining how the 
money which they granted was spent. The great nobles, how- 
ever, were not prepared to let power slip from their hands, and 
began to use their armed retainers to interfere with the election 
of the Commons. At the close of the 15th century, the Wars of 
the Roses had weakened the nobility and given England a 
stronger Central Government than ever before. The Tudor 
monarchs of the i6th century foimd it wise to preserve 
Parliament as a means of keeping in touch wdth the classes on 
whom their power was based. Parliament, thus trained for 
Government, rivalled the Crown; the two forces struggled for 
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supremacy during the 17th century, by the end of which the 
Sovereignty of Parliament was established beyond doubt. 

Thus far, however, it was only a Parliament for England and 
Wales. Scotland and Ireland, though under the same Crown as 
England, possessed Parliaments of their own, the Irish entirely 
subject to that of England, the Scottish an independent body, 
though somewhat overshadowed by the Kirk Assembly which 
was the real voice of Scotland. In 1707 the English and Scottish 
Parliaments became a united Parliament of Great Britain, and 
in 1801 the British and Irish Parliaments were united. Heavy 
bribery of Scottish and Irish M.P.s was necessary to secure the 
passage of these Acts. The willingness of the English to treat 
the Scots as equal partners has preserved the Parliamentary 
union of Great Britain; but the neglect and mis-govemment of 
Ireland led to a vigorous Home Rule movement, and after many 
years of conflict and tragedy the Irish Free State^ was established 
as a Dominion with a Parliament of its own, in 1923. The six 
counties of Northern Ireland, not included in the Free State, 
have also a separate Parliament, but it is subjea to that at 
Westminster. 

The Parliament of the United Kingdom in 1801 was supreme, 
but it by no means represented the people. Boroughs which had, 
centuries before, been given the right of sending two Members 
to Parliament, continued to do so even if they wefe weU-nigh 
depopulated and the Members no more than the nominees of a 
landlord; large and growing towns, the products of the Industrial 
ReWution, were unrepresented; the" fact that there was no 
secret ballot opened the door to bribery and intimidation. The 
qualifications for a voter were various and confusing and the 
result was a Parliament in which the trading and manufacturing 
ipiddle-class was under-represented and working class not 
represented at all. The unfimess of such an assembly to govern 
19th century Britain nearly led to revolution, but a series of 
Reform Acts improved the position. The Great Reform Act of 

1 Now known as Eire. See Ch. XXII. 
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1832 taised the number of voters from 500,000 to 1,000,000, 
benefiting chiefly the upper middle class; Acts of 1867 and 1884 
gave the vote to some of the town and countryside workers 
respectively. The Representation of the People Act, 1918, gave 
the vote to nearly aU men over 21, and to the great majority of 
women over 30. The process was completed in 1928 when 
women were given the vote on the same terms as men. Thus 
has Parliament grown from an enlarged feudal assembly into a- 
democratic institution representing 30,090,000 adults. Developed 
in the 14th century, uncertain of its existence in the 15th, 
tutored in the i6th, struggling for mastery in the 17th, supreme 
in the i8th, democratised in the 19th, it has reflected at every 
stage the growth and conflict of classes. Just as reception of its 
Sovereignty is essential to an understanding of the Constitution, 
so an acquaintance with its development will explain the history 
of England. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN THE TWO HOUSES. 

From the time when the two Houses began to sit apart they 
had, in law, equal powers. At an early date, however, it was 
recognised that the Commons should have chief power over 
finance, and fi:om this it followed that they became the more 
important House. A serious conflict between the Houses occurred 
over the 1832 Reform Bill, and later in the century Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Governments had diflSculties with the Lords. The legal 
equality of the two continued tmtil 1909, when the Lords, 
standing on their legal right, rejected certain taxes which Mr. 
Lloyd George, as Chancellor of the Exchequer in a Liberal 
Government, had proposed. At a General Election m January, 
1910, the Government were victorious; the Lords accepted the 
taxes, but the Government, determined to prevent such difficulties 
in future, introduced a Bill to limit the Lords’ powers. Another 
' Election, held in December 1910, and a threat to “swamp” the 
Lords^ were necessary before this Bill was passed, to become 

‘ See Ch. II. 
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the Parliament Act 1911. Its provisions are as follows: — 

1. Any Bill dealing with taxes, borrowing of money, or similar 
matters, and certified by the Speaker of the House of Commons 
as a “Money BiU” can become law one month after the Commons 
have passed it, whatever the Lords may have done. 

2. Any other Public^ Bill, except one whose object is to extend 
the life of Parliament beyond five years, which is passed by the 
Commons and rejected by the Lords, can be passed again by 
the Commons in the next Session; if it is rejected a second time, 
and then passed by the Commons a third time in yet another 
Session, it becomes law despite the Lords* opposition. The whole 
process must take at least two years. 

3. The maximum lifetime of a Parliament is fixed at five 
years instead of the seven which had been required by law 
since 1716. 

This Act made the Commons supreme, but left much power 
to the Lords. They could not bring the Government down by 
the simple process of refusing money, nor could they delay 
anything for more than two years. But many Acts lose much of 
their usefulness if they are thus delayed, and a Government 
which had to deal with a sudden emergency, such as a financial 
panic, or a dangerous turn in international affairs, would be in 
great difficulty if the Lords were detennined to oppose it. The 
Lords can also amend a Bill and so compel the Commons either 
to accept amendments which they dislike or sacrifice the whole 
Bill for two years. The Labour Government of 1929-31 was thus 
obliged to accept amendments in many of its Acts, particularly 
the Coal Mines Act, 1930. In 1932 the power of the courts to 
order birching for boy offenders was preserved by. a Lords* 
amendment on which they insisted, to the annoyance both of the 
Government then in power, and the Commons. Finally, a House 
of Lords which was determined to hamper a Government could 
block all its Bills for the first two years and so wreck its plan of 
work. It is necessary to examine how the powers of the Lords 

^ For explanation of this term see Ch. X. 
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arc used in practice, and the general desirability of having two 
Houses. 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The Lords of Parliament — ^i.e., persons entitled to sit in the 
House of Lords — can be classified as follows: — (i) The Lords 
Spiritual: — ^the two Archbishops, the Bishops of London, 
Winchester and Durham, and twenty-one other Bishops in order 
of seniority. These hold their seats only as long as they are 
Bishops, ^d the. right to sit is not hereditary. (2) The Lords 
Temporal, (a) Princes of the Royal Blood ; these are few in number 
and take no part in the work of the House, (b) English Peers and 
Peers of the United Kingdom, totalling about 700. Their right to 
sit is hereditary, but if, in the absence of male heirs, a woman 
succeeds to a Peerage, she is not entitled to. sit. Peers who are 
under 21, or mentally incapable, are also excluded. The Peers 
are divided into Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts and Barons, 
in order of precedence, but this is only a ceremonial distinction. 
When a new Peer takes his seat, he is usually led up die floor of 
the House by two Peers of the same rank; but all, irrespective of 
rank, can take an equal share in the work, (c) Sixteen Represent- 
ative Peers, elected at the beginning of each Parliament by the 
holders of Scottish Peerages, i.e., those created for the Kingdom 
of Scotland alone, before the 1707 Act of Union, (d) Twenty-eight 
Representative Peers who have been elected for life by the 
holders of Irish Peerages. Since most of Ireland is now outside 
the United Kingdom, there will be no further elections to fill 
vacancies caused by death, so that this group of Peers will in time 
vanish, {e) Not more than seveh Lords of Appeal in Ordinary, 
usually called Law Lords. These are distinguished lawyers who 
have been made Barons for life — ^the only example of non- 
hereditary Peerage — so that they may sit in the House of Lords 
and enable it to perform its duties as a law court. 

The earliest Peers were all great landowners; later it became 
usual to confer Peerages on men whose wealth came from 
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commerce or industry. Men who have distinguished themselves 
in the fighting services^ colonial administration, or learned 
professions are sometimes made Peers, and ex-Cabinet Ministers 
frequently retire to the Lords when they feel themselves too old 
for the strenuous life of the Commons. So the House of Lords 
is a large mass of property owners, many of whom are not greatly 
concerned over politics, seasoned with groups of men of excep- 
tional talent and experience. 

It is not surprising to find that the great majority of the Lords 
do not attend the House at all; usually there are less than fifty 
members present. The sittings of the House are neither as 
frequent nor as long as those of the Commons. The Lord 
Chancellor presides, sitting on the Woolsack, but he does not 
enjoy the authority of a Speaker of Commons; the Lords do 
not address their speeches to him, but to ‘‘My Lords*’, and the 
small *size of the audience makes strict rules of debate unnecessary. 

Even on ordinary occasions there is a substanti^ Conservative 
majority, and, if necessary, a sufficient number of “backwoods- 
men” can be induced to attend to ensure a Conservative victory. 
To non-Conservatives, then, the House of Lords is a natural 
enemy; to Conservatives it is unsatisfaaory because its tinrepre- 
sentative character might at some time provoke a strong wave of 
radical feeling. Why, then, does it persist? Chiefly, because if it 
were abolished, mo questions wotild arise: Is there to be, in 
future, one House or two? If the latter, what is the Reformed 
Upper House to be? No Government wiU tackle these questions 
unless it finds the Lords an intolerable nuisance, and enjoys the 
certain support of the people; and there has not been any 
Government since the War which fulfilled both these conditions. 

ONE HOUSE OR TWO? 

The arguments for a “bi-cameral” system of Government can 
be stated thus: — (i) The Second Chamber can revise the Bills 
passed by the First, to see that their language is clear and that 
they do not contain unperceived dangers. To do such work 
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properly, the Second Chamber would have to be a small body of 
people with legal knowledge and political experience, and the 
majority of its members should hold the same political opinions 
as the majority in the First Chamber; otherwise they would not 
try to improve the drafting of Bills, but to defeat their purpose. 
The present House of Lords is therefore unsuitable. 

(2) A Second Chamber whose members do not have to be 
elected can deal with problems which cut across party divisions 
and whidi ordinary politicians fear to touch, lest they should 
lose votes. The 1937 Marriage Aa was an outstanding example. 
Every Member of the Commons had to say to himself “There are 
many voters in my constituency who always vote against me 
because they sympathise with another party; if I favour a change 
in the marriage laws I shall offend some of my regular supporters 
and so ad 4 to the hostile vote; nor can I be sure that those who 
want the chang e will come over to my side if their usual party 
allegiance is elsewhere. I may be told that I ought to vote for 
what I think right, and take the consequences; but 1 do not think 
it right to risk losing a seat to the opposing party, whose principles 
I believe to be wrong and dangerous”. This did not mean, of 
course, that the Commons were tongue-tied on the Marriage 
Bill; but they showed excessive caution. In the Lords a debate of 
high quality was held, to which men with legal and medical 
experience made valuable contributions. The Bill was altered so 
that it probably came nearer to the wishes of the people; and, 
with the trail thus blazed, the Commons were willing to follow, 
and accepted the Lords’ amendments. A reasonable case may be 
made, therefore, for a Second Chamber composed entirely of 
persons chosen for their experience, the hereditary principle 
being abandoned. Yet freedom from anxiety about the opinions 
of voters will not always lead to wise and courageous action; the 
Chamber might be tempted to act simply in its own interest, 
because it would not have to consider that of others. 

(3) The Second Chamber can act as a check on the First; if the 
latter disregards the wishes of the people. When a year or more 
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has passed since the First Chamber was elected, it may no longer 
be truly representative; or the majority party, having been, 
elected on one issue, may snatch the opportunity to make great 
changes about which the people have not been consulted. Cannot 
the Second Chamber be given power to prevent such action, at 
least until another Election has been held? This is clearly shown 
to be the purpose of the Parliament Act, when the two years’ 
ddaying power and the limitation of the life of Parliament to 
five years, are considered together. A Government with a majority 
in the Commons can, at the worst, get thmugh those measures 
which it introduces in the first three years; after that the Lords 
can postpone anything" they dislike till after the nest election. 
But the ideal of a Second Chamber which will use its checking 
power solely to keep the First Chamber in line with the popular 
will, is not realised in the Hpuse of Lords. This vras recognised 
in the Parliament Act; the Preamble states that “it is intended 
to substitute for the House of Lords as it at present exists a 
Second Chamber constituted on a popular instead of a hereditary 
basis”: but the intention has never been carried out. How 
could such a Chamber be made? If all its members are to be 
elected on the same plan as those of the First Chamber, its views 
will be the same and there will be no check. Could xhty be 
elected on a d^erent plan? Various proposals have been made. 
The Second Chamber might be elected on a “functional” basis; 
that is to say, the Trade Unions, the learned professions, and 
other bodies of citizeps grouped according to the work they do, 
might elect representatives from their own number. Would 
this give a better expression to the people’s will? If so, why not 
simply one Chamber eleaed on tWs plan? The right to vote 
for the Second Chamber might be limited to those, say, over 
30; or to those who had attained a certain standard of education. 
Then the Second Chamber, being less representative than the 
First, could hardly claim to aa as a check. 

It may further be questioned whether there is any need^to 
impose a check on the First Chamber. The chief weakness of 
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democratic Governments to>day is not that they take action 
too rapidly, but that they do not take it rapidly enough. If 
democratically elected assemblies think of legislating against 
the popular will, there is always one powerful check—the thought 
of what will happen at the next elecnon. No doubt, if the House 
of Lords were abolished the Commons could, in law, prolong 
their own life indefinitely and become a dictatorial Government. 
This, as has already been shown, would be unconstitutional; 
should a majority party intend to do any such thing it would not 
be deterred by the legal obstacle of a Second Chamber; it would 
no longer be thinking of legality and votes but of military 
strength and a coup d’etat. 

These tradidonal arguments for a Second Chamber lack 
force because they ignore realities. They suppose the State 
to be a collection of people all desirous of discovering the best 
scientific principles of Government. In fact, there is, within 
States, conflict between some advocating one change in the 
orda of society, some another, and some no change at all. In a 
democratic State the conflict is resolved by periodic appeals to 
the will of the people. The effect of Second Chamber^, dh the 
real world, is to make certain kinds of change more difficult. 
They have been created or preserved in order to protect particular 
interests, not because political philosophers demonstrated the 
superiority of bicameral Government. The special interests of 
the House of Lords have been examined; the Senate in France 
gives special wdght to the opinions of the rural districts. When 
the First Chamber ittelf ffivours the protected interest, the 
Second Chapiber is its echo; when this does not happen, 
Govocnment is hanq>eied by conflict between the Chambers. 

The problem takes a special form in Federal States where 
die Second Chamber usually has the task of preserving the 
rights of the various members of the Federation. The Congress 
of the U.S.A. is composed of Two Houses. To the House of 
Representatives eadi State in the Union sends a number of 
Congiesmaen varying with its. population; but to the Senate 
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each State, large or small, sends two Senators. Friction between 
the two Houses is not uncommon, but tlw is only an ezanq>le 
of the problems of Federalism. The separate States were not 
willing to fuse into a single unitary State; nor was it to their 
advantage to remain completely independent. Federation, despite 
its inherent difficulties, was the only way in which a great 
nation could be created. Switzerland, whidi is a Federation of 
Cantons, some of which have joined in comparatively recent 
times, also uses bicameral Government as an instrument of 
Federalism. The newest of all Constitutions, that of the U.S.S.R., 
likewise provides for two Chambers, in view of the variety of 
languages and ways of life in Soviet territory; the Council of 
Nationalities, like the United States Senate, gives representation 
to the s mall er Republics and Provinces, out of proportion to 
their population. 

REFORM. 

For Great Britain, a practical problem remains. About one- 
third of the Bills which come before Parliament are started in 
the Lords^; so the mere abolition of that House would thrust 
more work on the already over-burdened Commons. Further, 
the argument for a revising Chamber, to see that Bills are well 
drafted, has not been fully answered. A small Second Chamber 
mni-aining men appointed for their esperience and competence, 
has been suggested. Alternatively, the members of the Second 
Chamber could be elected by the Commons, to do the work 
of revision and start those Bills which are not party measures. 
The Commons might select some of their own Members, and 
add to them persons fitted for the work but less fitted to fight 
elections. The Second Qiamber would then be of moderate 
" size and of the same political complexion as the Commons; 
all its members would ^ active and it would be to the interest 
of the parties to see that they were competent. The two Chambers 
would not be rival authorities but partners, sharing the work 
' 1 See Ch. X. 
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of legislation in accordance with the principle of division of 
labour. 

If at any future time a Government wished to adopt this, or 
any other solution of the Second Chamber problem, an Act of 
Parliament would have to be carried through both Houses. 
If the Lords proved reluctant, two methods of overcoming their 
opposition would be available. The first is the threat or actual 
practice of “swamping*\ This has the advantage of speed, but 
the drawback that it may appear high-handed. The consent of 
the King would be necessary, and, if he were reluctant, the Govern- 
ment would face a double constitutional crisis which it could 
only survive if it had overwhelming support from the country. 
The second is to use the Parliament Act and carry the proposed 
reform after two years’ delay. This would be less likely to provoke 
crisis, but would hamper the Government during the two years; 
for the Lords would probably retaliate by being as obstructive 
as possible. Any other reforms the Government proposed would 
have to wait; the electorate would certainly be indignant, though 
it is uncertain whether their indignation would be turned on the 
Lords or on the Government which, for the time, cotild do 
nothing for them. 

CONCLUSION. 

This, then, is the net effect of the House of Lords on the 
British Constitution.^ It slows down the process of legislation; 
it gives the landed aristocracy and the wealthy, influence 
out of proportion to their numbers; it occasionally produced 
discussions and amendments in which the special talents of 
experienced men have good effect. A Government which has 
only a small majority in the Commons and lacks solid support 
in the country cannot hope to challenge the Lords with success. 
For all this, the Lords are not an invincible barrier to democracy. 
If the people are determined on a policy and give their vote 

^ The work of the House of Lords as a law court, being entirely distinct 
from its work as part of the Legislature, is reserved for consideration 
in Ch. XV. 
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and continued support to a Govemmeiit wMcli will carry it out^ 
they wiU prevail. So the frequent use of the word ‘Tarliamenf ’ 
when what is meant is the House of Commons^ is natural, though 
technically incorrect; for in the last resort power rests with the 
Commons, and it is through them that th^ people control the 
Legislature. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE WORK OF PARLIAMENT 

Calendar and Time-Table 
Debates and Votes 
The Building 
From Bills to Acts 
Efficiency 

The House of Commons, as the most important part of Parlia- 
ment, has four functions. First to make the law; second to watch 
and criticise the Government; third, to hold debates which 
will focus attention on politics and make clear to the people 
what are the questions wWch they will have to decide. The fourth, 
the control of the raising and spending of money, will need 
to be treated separately; the object of this chapter is to state 
how &x the methods of work allow the first three functions to 
be satis&ctorily performed. 

CALENDAR AND TIME-TABLE. 

When, after a General Election, a new House of Commons 
assembles, its first task is to elect a Speaker. This official was 
originally the man who “spoke” to the King in Parliament 
about the wishes and doings of the Commons, and was regarded 
by them, with some suspicion, as a “King’s man”. To-day his 
election has to be approved by the King, but this is only a 
formality. He has ^come the champion of the Conunons’ 
privileges and his chief duty is to preside at their debates. 
Although he is usually, until his election, a member of one of 
the parties, he must sever his party connection and act impar- 
tially, and he should be a man in whose fairness all parties 
can have confidence. The majority party could elect whom 

1A2 
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they please, but it is understood that they will choose someone 
who is also acceptable to the minority. The modem practice is 
to re-elea the same person as Speaker in successive Parliaments 
until he retires, when he is given a pension of £4,000 a year, 
and is created a Peer if he so desires. The present Speaker is 
Captain Fitzroy, the Member for Daventry. At the 1935 Election 
he was opposed by a Labour candidate, and this caused some 
dispute. On the one hand it was urged that since a man who 
would presumably be re-elected Speaker was not expected to 
fight a party campaign, he oi^ht not to be attacked; on the 
other, that there were eleaors in Daventry who wished to vote 
for another party, and had the right to do so. 

If the Speaker’s powers of controlling debate in the Commons 
and his power, under the Parliament Act, to certify Money 
Bills, are considered together, the importance and prestige of 
his office will be recognised. 

The Speaker once elected, all Members take the Oath of 
Allegiance to the Crown, and sign the Roll; not until this is done 
are they fully M.P.’s. In the last century fierce objection was 
raised to the taking of the Oath, which contains the name of God, 
by an avowed atheist, Charles Bradlaugh, one of the Members 
for Northampton. The Commons declared his election to be 
void; the people of Northampton replied by re-electing him, 
and the matter was solved by allowing Members, if they wished, 
to make an Afl 5 nnation instead of taidng- the Oath. 

The lifetime of Parliament is divided into Sessions, each 
of which usually lasts a year, beginning in November. The Session 
opens with the King’s Speech, which is read in the House of 
Lords, either by the Bang or the Lord Chancellor on behalf 
of Lords Commissioners given authority by the King. An 
oflSdal called Black Rod goes to summon the Commons to hear 
it; seeing him approach the attendants dose the doors; Black 
Rod knocks and asks for permission to enter, which the Speaker 
grants. This formality is a reminder that neither the King nor 
his messengers can enter the Commons’ House without their 
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pernussion; it would prevent any attempt to imitate Charles Fs 
entry into the House with an armed force seeking to arrest five 
Members. The King’s Speech is the work of his Ministers and 
contains a statement of the work they propose for the coming 
Session. It is addressed to “My Lords and Members of the 
House of Commons”, except for a paragraph addressed to the 
Commons alone, stating “Estimates for the public services 
will be laid before you”; thus the sole authority of the Commons 
over money is recognised. The Commons then return to their 
own House, and an Address, expressing thanks to the King for 
the Speech, is debated. Members of the Opposition try to add 
to this Address expressipns of regret that certain items find no 
place in the Speech, or that the Government has not the confi- 
dence of the House. After the Election of 1923 the Comervative 
Government found that its supporters were the largest party 
in the House, but had not a clear majority. The Labour 
Opposition moved an amendment in the Debate on the Address, 
to the effect that the Government lacked the confidence of 
the Commons; the Liberal Party, by supportii^ this amendment, 
brought about the defeat and resignation of the Government. 

So fer ficom five to eight days will have been used; no law- 
making has been done but the time has not been wasted. 'Fhe 
Debate on the Address has given the public an idea of tyhat 
the new Parliament is like, and what subjects it thinks important. 
The opening formalities seem no more than historical survivals; 
but if at any future time the liberties of the Commons should 
be in danger, these formalities would provide the occasion for 
protest and action. The House continues its sittings till it adjourns 
for the Christmas Recess; re-assembles in January and continues, 
with similar adjournments at Easter and Whitsuntide till July, 
when the Summer Recess begins. This lasts till November, 
when the House re-assembles for a few da]^ before the Session 
is brought to an end by the King’s proroguing Parliament; 
the nest Session starts shortly afterwards. The Houses of 
Commons and Lords are prorogued tt^ether, but each can 
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decide for itself when it will adjourn. As the Commons are 
only adjourned, and not prorogued, during the long Summer 
Recess, they can be summoned in emergency without formalities. 

Every day, from Monday to Thursday, the House begins to 
sit at 2.45 p.m. Prayers are read, and there is then an opportunity 
to present petitions. When only a small .minority of the people 
had votes, petitions served the useful purpose of keeping the 
House in touch with the wishes of those who could not influence 
it at elections; to-day there are few petitions and they have 
little effect. Members then rise to ask Questions of Ministers. 
Two days’ notice has been given, and the Qii^tions afire printed 
on the Order Paper which every Member has. On urgent matters, 
the Speaker may allow Questions, even if notice has only been 
given to him by noon that day. The Questions rai^e over all 
topics: What comment has the Foreign Seaetary to make on a 
recent speech made by Hitler? Why cannot So-and-So, who lives 
in a remote part of Scotlamd, get a telephone installed? When 
the Minister has replied he may be assailed by Supplementary 
Questions as Members rise and say “Arising out of that reply, 
may I ask. . . .” Skill in answering Questions is one of the 
queries eitperted of a Minister, and if Members think they are 
not receiving proper consideration, there will be much excitement. 
Ingenious Members attempt to make short speeches in the form 
of Questions but are usually checked by the Speaker. If a Member 
is dissatisfied, he may move that the House adjotum in order 
to discuss a definite matter of “urgent public importance”. 
The Speaker usually refuses to put this motion, but will do so 
if the matter in question is such as is defined by the Standing 
Orders of the House. Should the motion be allowed to be put, 
the Member’s grievance can be discussed in full later in the 
day, and the Government will have to satisfy the House that 
proper action will be taken. When private persons have suffered 
an injuiy at the hands of an agent of the Government, their 
rights can be safeguarded in this manner. Question Time is 
thus valuable as a safeguard for individual liberty; it helps also 
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to show how far each Minister understands his Department; 
it brii^ to light information which could not be obtained by 
anyone but the officials of a Government Department; it clears 
up doubtful points about the Government’s policy. It is some- 
times misused by Members who take a pride in the number of 
Questions they ask, under the mistaken impression that their 
constituents will regard this as proof of their zeal for public work. 

Question Time ends at or before 3.45, and if there are any_. 
new Members, recently viaorious at by-elections, they will 
be introduced at this point. The new Member is escorted up 
the floor of the House by two of his own party, while his supporters 
cheer and the other side remain silent or make audible comments 
about his political past or incidents in the by-election campaign. 
The H^u» is now ready to begin the work of legislation and 
control of money which occupies two-thirds of its time. Every 
Thursday, in answer to a question from the Leader of the 
Opposition, the Prime Minister will state what business will be 
before the House in the next week. At intervals, days are granted, 
on the Opposition’s request, for a debate, not on the provisions 
of a Bill, but on the Government’s policy m some important 
matter; or it may be for a Vote of Censure on the Government, 
when its whole record can be discussed. 

So the business proceeds until ii p.m., unless, as sometimes 
happens, the House, at the request of the Government, has 
“suspended the ii o’clock rule”.'. At 11.30 p.m., however, the 
day’s work is bver, except when urgency of business or exception- 
ally fierce opposition prolong the sitting until the following 
morning or even afternoon. 

On Fridays the House sits from ii a.m. till 4 p.m., so that 
the week-end is free. This arrangement, made first to give 
Members leisure for private enjoyment, now gives the 
conscientious M.P. a chance to visit his constituency, keep in 
touch with his local party orgaiusation, and address meetings ; the 
“week-end platform” has thus become a feature of politi^ life. 

Some Fridays are set apart for Private Members’ Bills, and 
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on some Wednesda 3 rs Private Members may introduce Reso- 
lutions; the latter are no part of the process of m a kin g law, 
but allow* ideas to be discussed and the opinion of the House 
tested. After Christmas, however, the Government begins to 
use some Wednesdays for its own business, and after Easter 
no time is left for Resolutions or new Bills from Private 
Members, though the Bills already under discussion continue 
on their way. It will be seen that the time allowed for Private 
Members is slight and their difficulties will appear even more 
clearly when the process of turning a Bill into an Act has been 
examined. 

DEBATES AND VOTES. 

Members must address their speeches, not to one another, 
but to ‘^Mr. Speaker^’. They must not refer, to other Members 
by name, but as the “Honourable Member f9r Richmond”, or 
whatever his constituency may be. These formahties, as anyone 
who has belonged to a large debating society will know, help 
to prevent the discussion becoming too heated and degenerating 
into a wrangle. Speeches must not be read — ^thou^ a Member 
may use notes or quote from documents — ^and must be confined 
to the subject under discussion. Offensive expressions are 
forbidden and the natural rules of civilised debate must be 
observed. A Member who transgresses the regulations will be 
greeted with cries of “Order, Order!” from his fellows, and called 
to Order by the Speaker. Should a Member attempt to defy 
the Speaker, the latter will “name” the offender and the Prime 
Minister will move that he be suspended from the service- of the 
House. If the House agrees, the ‘Member will have to leave; 
in. the last resort the officers of the House will be called on to 
remove him. Suspension lasts for a few days and is ended by 
an apology. In the years following iSyy* when Parnell led the 
Irish Party, ^deliberate obstruction was common and forcible 
removal of Members occurred. The Standu^ Orders which 
govern the procedure of the House have since been altered; 
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Painellite obstruction would no longer be effective and is not 
attempted, though there ate occasional outbursts by indignant 
Members. 

There is no time-limit for speeches, but the attitude of the 
House does not encourage long orations. A Member making 
his maiden speech is listened to with fnendly interest, but the 
House soon makes up its mind whether a Member is worthy of ^ 
attention. The rising of notoriously dull Members to speak is a 
signal for many to leave the Chamber, and it is not uncommon for 
Members to find that many of their audience are only there 
because they want to speak next. If the attendance is low, a 
count may be demanded: Members will be summoned &om all 
parts of the building: if, even so, less than 40 appear, the House 
is “counted out” and business comes to an end. The Member 
who wishes to speak may intimate his desire to the party Whips 
who can raise the matter with the Speaker; or he may rise on the 
spur of the moment and trust to catching the Speaker’s eye. 

The lofty oratory and classical quotations of past centuries 
have vanished; for the House is no longer recruited from a 
single class, educated on a common pattern. While the good' 
speeches of the past may be admired as works of art, those of 
to-day are distinguished by clarity and grasp of fact. Bad 
speeches, of course, are common enough as in all assemblies of 
hiunan beings at all times and places. Exceptionally gifted 
orators such as Mr. Lloyd George can make a peat impression, 
though here again the House expects the speech to contain fact 
and argument. 

THE BUILDING. 

The oblong Chamber in which this debating occurs is not^ 
large enough to hold more than two-thirds of the Members; 
but since an M.P.’s work is not confined to attending debates 
this is not inconvenient, except at the opening of the Session 
or on rare occasions when nearly all wish to be present; some - 
of the galleries then accommodate the overflow. The Speaker’s 
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dmr is in the middle of one of the short sides of the Chamber; 
Govenunent supporters sit on his right and the Opposition, 
Gacing them, on his left. The front bench on the Government 
side, called the Treasury bench, is occupied by Ministers, 
with their subordinates sitting close behind. The rows of benches 
are divided, half-way down the House, by a gangway, and 
Members who are not in agreement with the Government or 
with the oflBicial Opposition take seats below the gangway, on the 
far side from the Speaker’s chair; thus in the present Parliament 
the Liberal Party sits below the gangway on the Opposition side. 
Apart from these rules. Members have no right to any particular 
seat; attendance at Prayers is stimulated by the fact that a Member 
may at that time reserve a seat for the rest of the day. Some of 
the older and better-known Members are always allowed to 
take their customary place. In front of the Speaker’s chair is a 
table for the Clerks of the House; on it are the Mace and some 
oflSdal documents, and dispatch boxes. Above the chair is a 
gallery for the compilers of Hansard, the official verbatim report 
of Debates, and for the Press.^ Opposite the Press gallery is one 
for ‘‘Distinguished Strangers” such as Peers or foreign 
Ambassadors. There is also room in the galleries for a limited 
number of the general public; Members ballot for tickets to give 
to their friends and constituents. The House has the right to 
dear the galleries and hold a Secret Session, as was done once 
or twice during the War. 

The House of Lords is similar in arrangement to the Commons, 
but more gorgeous in appearance. The rest , of the Palace of 
Westminster contains Committee Rooms, kitchens, dining and 
writing rooms and a notoriously inadequate library; there are 
also the older parts of the building— Westroinster Hall, where 
William Wallace, Warren Hastings and Charles I were tried, 
St, Stephen’s Chapel and the cellars used for the Gunpowder Plot. 
Flanking the debating Chambers of the Commons and Lords are 

^The right of newspapers to publish accounts of the Debates was 
hotly contested and successfully maintained in the i8th century. 
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Division Lobbies. When a debate has ended the Speaker puts the 
question, asking those in favour to say “Aye” and those against 
“No”; he then announces “I think the Ayes (or Noes) have it”, 
usu^y assuming the Government to be victorious. Frequently the 
Opposition, knovring themselves to be in a minority, let his 
decision stand; but if they wish they can shout “Divide”, 
whereupon bells ring all over the building to summon Members 
to the Chamber; they then file into the Aye and No lobbies^^c 
and are counted. The lists of those voting is published and helps 
the electors to judge how often their Member is at his post. 
The Whips elected by each party have the task of seeing that 
Members will be in the House when important divisions are 
expected; a Whip must therefore be well acquainted with the 
time-table and procedure. A Member who has an important 
engagement elsewhere may arrange with the Whips to find a 
Member of the opposite Party similarly placed, and “pair” 
with him — ^i.e., make an agreement that neither shall vote at 
that division. 

FROM BILLS TO ACTS. 

There are several kinds of Bill, the commonest being a Public 
Billy i.c., one affecting* the whole community. For such a Bill 
to become law it must go through the following stages Drafting. 
The Department of the Minister concerned consults with the 
Parliamentary Counsel’s Office, which is the part of the Civil 
Service charged with putting the Government’s policy into the 
proper legal form. This is difficult and technical work, and it 
appears that the office staff cannot at present deal with more 
than four Bills at once. As some Bills take months to prepare 
this is a serious drag on business. First Reading. Notice having 
been given to the House that the Bill is to be introduced, the 
Minister hands a copy of it to the Qerk of the House who reads 
the “Long Title” which states the nature and purpose of the 
Bill. The House agrees that the Bill may be brought in and a 
day is fixed for Second Reading. Litde time has been spent and 
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this step is no more than an indication to the House when the 
main discussion will be held. Second Reading. This is a set 
debate on the general principles of the Bill. Thus, in the Second 
Reading Debate on the London Passenger Transport Bill, 
Members discussed the general desirability of bringing London 
Transport under the control of a single Board, The way in which 
the Board was to be appointed, the compensation of private 
transport companies, and all details were ieA for later consider- 
ation. The Second Reading Debate may last for two or- three 
days, and at the end the motion 'That the Bill be read a second 
time’’ is put. The Opposition may move as an amendment 
"That this House declines to give a Second Reading to a Bill 
which fails , . and so on, describing the BiU’s shortcomings: 
or, "That the BUI be read a second time this day six months” — 
when the House will not be sitting; this is only a complicated 
way of opposing the motion. The Second Reading is dearly an 
essential stage ; until there is agreement that a given Bill is wanted, 
there is no putpose in discussing detaUs. Financial Resolutions. 
When the Bill is not a pure Money Bill but mvoives expenditure, 
as a large proportion of Government Bills do, *1110 next stq) is 
for the House to "go into Committee”. The Speaker leaves the 
chair; the Mace is put tmder the table; the Chairman of 
Committees presides and the discussion becomes comparativdy 
informal. This "Committee of the Whole House” then considers 
a nnandal resolution authorising the spending of the necessary 
money. Later, when the House is sitting in its usual manner, 
the Committee report their dedsion. As the Committee of the 
Whole House, and the House, are the same people, this means 
that the point is examined ail over again. These stages are a 
historical survival; in time past money was the chief source of 
disagreement between Kings and Parliaments and the latter 
fdt they could discuss finandal matters more fredy when the 
Speaker was absent. To-day, the process might weU be abandoned ; 
it allows more speeches to be made without anything of substance 
being said that has not been said already in the Second Reading 
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Debate. Committee. When the Bill has been read a second time, 
it is referred to a Committee. For Bills of great importance, 
including all Money Bills, this will be a Committee of the Whole 
House; other Bills go to one of the Standing Committees. Four 
of these, named A, B, C, D, contain between fifty and eighty 
Members, the parties being in the same proportion as in the 
House; a fifth Committee is the Scottish, containing all the^ 
Members from Scotland and from ten to fifteen others. Members 
are appointed to Committees by the Committee of Selection 
which is set up at the beginning of each Session; it has eleven 
Members, six of whom are Government supporters. Committees 
meet m tihe morning, when the House is not sitting, or in the 
afternoon. The Scottish Committee takes all Bills relating only to 
Scotland; A, B, C, and D do not specialise in any one subjea. 
However, only about two-thirds of a Committee’s members 
are a permanent ‘nucleus: to these twenty or so are added 
for eadi Bill, and remain with the Committee while that Bill 
is under consideration: so each Bill secures the attention of a 
certain number of specialists in its subjea-matter. The Speaker 
appoints for each Committee a Chairman, under whose guidance 
the Committee examine the BUI clause by clause, sometimes 
consulting with the Minister who is in charge of it. The distinction 
between parties is not so sharp in Committee discussion as in 
debates in the House. There will be certain points on which 
the Government supporters will stand firm, but very considerable 
modifications are made as a result of Opposition pressure. The 
public often under-estimate the amount of work done by M.P.’s 
because they do not realise how much is done in Committee; 
most newspapers only report Committee work when a point of 
special news-value arises. The Private M.P. has, indeed, more"^ 
opportunity of using his abilities in Committee than in the 
House, where much of the Debate is arranged by the Whips 
and the result is a foregone conclusion. It is probable that 
Committees could do their work more easUy if they were smaller;^ 
this would permit an increase in the number of Committees, 
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SO that more Bills could be considered at once. Report. The Bill, 
as amended by the Committee, is reported to the House who 
can now consider eadh clause and suggest further amendments. 
This. ensures that the Bill, in its final form, represents the 
opinion of all Members and not only of the Committee. It 
sometimes happens that the Minister in charge of a Bill agr^ 
with criticisms made in Committee but cannot immediately 
frame the necessary amendments; he has an opportunity to 
introduce them at the Report stage. Third Readitig. This is a 
final debate on the Bill; it does not, as a rule, take much time, 
thotigh Amendments can still be introduce. 

Another Place^\^ It has been assumed throughout this 
description that the Bill starts in the. Commons. In fact, a Bill 
may be introduced in either House, save that Money Bills must 
start in the Commons, and Law Bills, dealing with the intricacies 
of the legal system, usually start in the Lords. When a Bill has 
passed one House it must go through the same stages in the 
other. Consideration in the Lords is quicker; the Committee 
stage is usually handled by a Committee of the Whole House, 
though a small Standing Committee often revises the wording 
of Bills. If one House inserts amendments which the other 
dislikes, the Bill may go to and fro between the Houses twice 
or even more often; then perhaps one House will give way; 
or a conference of representatives of the two may be held, to 
reach a compromise; or the Bill may be dropped; or, if it -is a 
Commons Bill, the help of the Parliament Act may be invoked. 

R(^al Assent. Once through both Houses, the Bill is sure 
to become law. If it is urgent it will be presented for the Royal 
Assent at once, but usually Bills are presented in batches at 
the end of a Session or before a holiday adjournment. The 
Assent is given, by Lords Commissioners holding a Commission' 
authorising them to do so, in the Norman-French words Le 
Roy le veult (the King wishes it). The ceremony is held in the 

^ The phrase used by a person speaking in one House of Parlianxent 
and referring to the other. 
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House of Lords^ the Speaker having been summoned thither; 
a number of Members of the Commons stand at the doors 
and watch, and, if the Bill has been hotly contested, shout their 
emotions as it becomes law. 

A Public Bill may also be introduced, by a Member holding 
no Government position; it is then called a Private Member^ s 
Bill. Should such a Bill involve expenditure, it cannot proceed 
beyond Second Reading, unless a financial resolution is moved 
by a Minister. If this rule were not kept, every Member would 
be tempted to bring forward Bills which would cause money 
to be ^nt in his own constituency, and the House would be 
the scene of a continual scramble for public funds. The Private 
Member must draft his Bill himself, or employ an expert; then 
he may try to introduce it by joining in the Ballot for time on a 
Friday. He may learn that his Bill is to be say, the second on 
the Order Paper for a Friday early in the Session— only to 
find that the first Bill on the Paper provokes so long a debate 
that there is no time for his own, or that the House, bored by 
the earlier Bill, is counted out. Alternatively, the Private Member 
may introduce his .Bill on another day at 3.45, under the Ten 
Minutes* Rule: he makes a short speech in its favour and another 
short speech is made against. If the House agrees, the Bill can 
go forward for Second Reading. But the pressure of Government 
business, which takes at least three-quarters of the available 
time, makes it impossible that a Private Member’s Bill will 
become law unless it is unopposed, or the Government sees 
that there is a strong feeling in its favour, and makes room in 
the time-table. Here lie two ’ serious defects of Commons 
procedure: the Private Member feds that he has little scope 
for expressing his own ideas; and much of the time that Private 
Members do have is wasted discussing Bills which have no 
chance of becoming law. 

'The House has also to consider many Private Bilk^ the usual 
purpose of which is to allow some Company or Local Authority 
to proceed with a building, or railway, or works of some kind 
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which will interfere Mth the property rights of private 
persons. The Promoters of the Bill must have it imded to 
the Private Bills Office of the Commons, or to the Clerk of 
Parliament for the Lords; an examination is there made, to see 
that the Bill is in the proper form. It then proceeds as far as 
Second Reading with little debate, though it may be opposed. 
If so, it goes to a Private Bills Committ^ of four Members of > 
the Commons (or five Lords). Procedure there is more like that 
of a law court rban of an ordinary Committee. If the Committee 
disapprove, that is the end of the BiQ; if they approve, it is almost 
rpmin to go throt^ the remaining stages quickly and become 
law. When there has been no opposition at the Second Reading, 
the Bill goes to the Unoppos^ Committee, of five Members, 
presided over by the Chairman of Committees. Provided the 
Bill introduces no important new principle into the law, its 
passage is assured. Private Bill procedure gets a great deal of 
work done without taking up the time of the W^le House, 
and yet enables Parliament to see that injustice is not done to 
individuals. 

Instead of promotiug a Private Bill, the Company or Local 
Authority may in some cases obtain an Order ftom a Government 
Department allowing them to proceed. Such an Order is called 
“Provisional” because it cannot be acted upon until it has 
received Parliament's approval. This is given by the passing of 
a Provisionai Order Confirtmtion Bill, which is geaerally 
unopposed, as the Department is not likely to make an Order 
to wMch Parliament would object. If thei'e is opposition, the 
Bill goes to a Selea Committee, but the chances of its being 
ripfpjured are negligible. Thus the task of protecting the individual 
from injustice is shifted to a Department, but Parliament still 
preserves the possibility of appeal to its own authori^. 

EFFICIENCY. 

This completes the account of how the various kinds of Bill 
become law; and the reader, noticing the length and conqdexhy 
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of the process, may marvel that any laws are made at all. Yet 
they are made, by the hundred, every Session, and this becomes 
easier to tmderstand when the methods of “applying the Qosure” 
— ^i.e., bringing a debate to an end— are studied. The simplest 
form of Closure is for a Member to rise and move that the question 
be now put. If the Speaker approves, he may allow, the House 
to vote on this motion; if it is carried and at least lOO Members 
are voting for it, the debate epds and a vote is taken on the matter 
under discussion. When the Government have a long Bill going 
to its Committee' stage, they may, by a majority vote of the House, 
impose a time-table which requires that at a fixed time the vote 
shall be taken on, say, all Clauses up to Clause 20; at another 
fixed time, on all Clauses up to Clause 40, and so on. This 
‘^Guillotine” enables the Government to know in advance when, 
a Bill will be finished; but it restricts debate, and the Govern- 
ment’s proposal to use it may be vigorously, though unsuccessfully 
contested by the minority. When the GuUlotme is used, the 
House may take so long discussing Clause i that they have 
to vote on Clauses 2 to 20 without any discussion. Speed and 
concentration on what is most important may be combined if 
the House permit the drastic “Kangaroo” to be used; the 
Speaker or Chairman may then pick out firom a mass of amend- 
ments those which he thinks most suitable for debate; the 
remainder are ignored. 

Only a Government which possesses a clear majority can be sure 
of getti^ permission to use these methods; but a resolute use 
of them makes it possible to pass a Bill through all its stages 
in a few days, or, by suspending Standing Orders, as little as 
■ half an hour. If a great emergency arose — ^war, or widespread 
disorder due to economic distress — ^the Government cotild 
quickly use its majority to pass laws giving it all the necessary 
powers, in addition to those it possesses under the Emergency 
Powers Act, 1920. A Government which lacked the people’s 
confidence would, no doubt, hesitate before attempting to 
steam-roller Parliamentary opposition; but there is nothing 
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in the procedure of Parliament to prevent a Government which 
truly represents the people’s will from carrying that will into 
effect. 

But, though the procedure is far &om futile, neither is it 
perfect. In die main, rules date from a time when Parliament 
felt that its chief duty was to check the power of the Crown; 
they are more adapted to saying “No” than “Yes”. Since then, 
not only has Parliament acquired the positive duty of governing 
the country, but the activity of Government has enormously 
increased. On to the first structure have been tadced the 
Guillotine and the Kangaroo which make great speed possible. 
The result is that Parliament either acts slowly, or, by speeding 
up, distorts or strangles debate. One of the chief objects of 
reform should therefore be to frame methods of shortening 
debate which would not destroy discussion on important parts 
of a Bill. Some speeches are unnecessarily long: but this is not 
common and the imposition of a time-limit would not have mudi 
effect. A useful reform would be to remove, from consideration 
by the whole House at the Report stage, all those amendments 
which are concerned solely with the wording of a Bill, and hand 
them to a special Committee, containmg both M.P.S and Jegal 
experts. Members could then concentrate on what the Act says 
rather than how it says it. Objection might be raised that the 
House would thus hand over too much of its authority to a 
group of experts. At present, however, the attempt to do too 
much obliges the House to pass blocks of undiscussed legislation 
in a manner sufficiently dangerous to its authority. Parliament 
must also go still further along the path of gtantii^ Ministers 
power to make Orders; Acts would t^ deal more with general 
principles and become easier to discuss. This could be done 
more safely if each of the Standing Committees were concerned 
with a particular Department and were alert to watch any 
excessive growth in the power of the Executive. If, to these 
su^estions, are added those already made: — abolition of the 
Financial Resolution, reduction in the si2% and increase in the 
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number Committees, and tefonn of the Second Chamber, thed 
Parliament might be better fitted to perform its work as a 
Legishtuie, a critic of the Government in the people’s interest, 
and a forum for debate. 

Reform on these lines would remove some of the grievances 
of the Private Member. The saving of time would increase the 
chance of success — or, at least, fair discussion — ^for Private 
Members’ Bills. The authority and efficiency of Committees 
would be increased, and it is there that the Private Member does 
his best work. It might also be an unprovement to decide the 
selection and order of Private Members’ Bills through an all- 
party Committee rather than by Ballot. The present method, 
however, does give a Member the chance of raising a special 
problem, the importance of which he alone has realised; so it 
helps to preserve the individtiality of Members and prevent 
business fiom being organised too rigidly on party lines. Already, 
the party S3^em has made its influence felt. The Labour Party 
— and mote recently the other parties — ^have adopted the practice 
of. keeping in readiness a store of Bills embod3iing points in 
party policy. So Members will often take part in the Ballot in 
order to introduce one of these Bills, rather than one in which 
they have a definitely personal interest. 

The. ordinary citizen has here a task to perform. If M.P.’s 
realise that their constituents know the general outline of 
Parliamentary procedure, and will not be impressed by the 
ceaseless asking of questions, or the promotion of high-sounding 
but useless BiUs, then there will be greater enthusiasm for the 
more laborious work of Committees. When Parliament does find 
time to reform its procedure and re-draft its Standing Orders, 
this point should be remembered, and every effort made to clear 
away out-of-date forms and phrases, and attain the maximum 
of simplid^. Even if this were done, the procedure would still 
be complicated enough; the method of Government of a great 
State cannot, any more than the working of an engine, be at 
cmce apparent to a casml observer. But, to pursue this example. 
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fm call ' became fblly qualified engineers^ yet maay possess a 
useM general acquaintance with the working of a motor-car. 
Not everyone can or need be a legal and Parliamentary expert; 
but the ordinary citizen can, if. he wishes, acquire sufficient 
knowledge to make a shrewd judgment of Ms M.P.’s usefblness. 
TMs is but one aspect of a great problem; how to raise general 
knowledge in politics to the standard wMch it attains m other 
fields. 

BOOK’S: . . ^ V 

’‘^JENNINGS. Parliamentary Reform (New Fabian Research Bureau.) 
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THE CONTROL OF MONEY 


> Supremacy of Parliament 

Estimates 
The Budget 
Economy 
Debt 

SUPREMACY OF PARLIAMENT. 

Parliament maintains its supremacy over the Government by 
a jealous watch over money. In previous centuries the Qx)wn 
has tried many methods of getting money without Parliament’s 
consent; it drew revenue firom its property; it borrowed; it 
revived forgotten laws and imposed heavy fines on those who 
had unwittingly broken them; it sold spocial privil^es to 
individuals; it tried to compel the payment of taxes which 
Parliament had not apptoydi. Charles I’s attempt to use this last 
method, by requiring ship money firom those not l^;aUy obliged 
to pay it, was one of die incidents leading to the Civil War. 
Most of the other eiqiedients have now been declared illegal, 
beyond doubt, and the Crown’s property, to-day, provides only 
a tiny firacdon of the money needed £>r Government. The first 
object of Parliament’s rules about money is, therefore, political; 
but they have also the economic objea of preventing waste. 
Padiament seds, firs^ to ensure that the Government shall 
not get any money vdthout Parliament’s consent: secondly, to 
control the spending of that money, pardy fiir the sal% of 
economy, and pardy to see that the Government, having got 
money for one object does not defy Parliament by spending it 
on something else: thirdly, to mable the Government to carry 
on its vrork; the control by Parliament must not be so rigid 
that the Govemmoit is hdpless. 

i6o 
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All the money collected forms the Gmsolidatol Fund; out of 
diis the law allows certain pa 3 mkents, called Consolidated Fund 
charges, to be made r^ularly, without repeated consent fiom 
Parliament. For other payments, Parliament must give authority 
every year, by passing an A.pprppriation Act. The most note- 
wor^y of the ^nsolidated Fund charges are the interest and 
other e:q>en8es connected with the National Debt, the Civil List 
and the salaries of the more important Judges. Thus people who 
lend money to the Govenunent can feel sure that their interest 
will not suddenly cease because of a refusal by Parliament to 
grant it; and judges can feel themselves independent of the 
majority in Parliament. Parliament could alter tl^ arrangement 
by passing a new law; but as matters now stand, if Parliament 
wishes to stop the Consolidated Fuiul charges it must take 
positive action; to stop other payments it need only refodn 
from passing the next Appropriation Act. Taxation is divided 
on the same plan as expenditure;. Death Duties and indirea 
taxation continue without yearly approval; the collection of 
Income Tax is made lawful from year to year by a Finance Act. 

ESTIMATES. 

Money must be raised before it can be spent; yet the total 
to be spent must be settled before the raising can discussed. 
So Parliament’s first financial task is to discuss the Estimates 
which each Department has made of the money it will require. 
From October till the end of the year the Departments are in 
consultation with the Treasury, to whom the Estimates are 
finally sent. The Departments have to consider how much 
they spent last year and how fer chaii^es of Govemmeitt 
policy and natural &ctors, such as growth of population, will 
affect the figures for this year. In February it is moved in the 
House of Commons that the Speaker leave the Chair so that 
the House can become “Committee of Supply”. This gives rise 
to four debates, on the Civil, Navy, Army, and Air Force 
Estimates respectively. Private Mem^rs have here an oppor- 
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tunity for raising a variety of points connected with the Estimates 
that are to be discussed. After this general and rather haphazard 
discussion, the Committee cponsiders the details of Estimates in 
order. As has been shown, no one may propose that more money 
shall be spent than the Government has requested; if a Member 
thinks that a Service is being starved, he can move that the 
salary of the Minister be reduced; if the motion were carried it 
would amount to a vote of no confidence in the Government; 
As each ‘‘Vote,” i.e., item in the Estimates, is discussed, the 
disagreements between Government and Opposition are made 
clear; indeed, the whole effect of the Committee on Supply is 
to debate the merits of the Government. This is extremely 
useful; the Government is obliged to explain its policy in every 
branch of its work, and the attention of the public is drawn 
to the chief political questions of the day. But the Committee 
ceases to be a body which considers whether the Government 
is careful with money; the question at issue is always, ‘Ts this s 
proper object on which to spend money?”, not “Could this 
object be attained at less cost?” In 1936 and 1937 the Laboui 
Opposition was faced with a problem about the Estimates foi 
the Armed Forces. The Labour Party was of opinion that if it 
were in power it would itself, have to propose large armament 
expenditure; could it, then, reasonably oppose the Estimates? 
Could it, on the other hand, vote for them, and so seem to agree 
with the arming of a Government whose foreign policy it con- 
demned? The decision was to criticise policy during the debate 
and abstain &om voting at the end. The debate is, in faa, more 
important than the vote: the former allows opinions to be 
expressed; the result of the latter is determined by the Govern- 
ments majority- 

The Committee on Supply continues its sittings at intervals 
with the other work of the House, and will use twenty Parlia- 
mentary days to complete the Estimates. The work will not be 
finished by ^rii ist, the beginning of the next financial yearj 
and after that date the Government will have no authority to 
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jpend, though services must be maintained. The Committee on 
Supply therefore passes a “Vote on Account” — a grant of money 
:o tnaintfliti the Government for a few months. Then another 
[;i)mmittee of the Whole House — ^the Ways and Means 
C!k)mmittee — ^proceeds to empower the Government to raise 
taxes and loans, and to draw from the Consolidated Fund. The 
decisions of this Committee are reported to the House and 
made law as a Consolidated Fund Act before April ist; on the 
strength of this Act the Government can borrow what it needs 
for the time. The Committee on Supply then finishes the 
Estimates. Sometimes the Government finds that it will require 
more money than was first supposed, and a Supplementary 
Estimate is laid before the Committee. All the votes on the 
Estimates are assembled in the Appropriation Act which becomes 
law, under the usual Money Bill procedure, just before the 
Summer Recess; the Government’s powers to borrow and spend 
are thus prolonged for the rest of the financial year. 

THE BUDGET. 

While the Committee ou Supply does the bulk of its work 
between February and Easter, the third part of the Session is 
largely occupied by the Ways and Means Committee, to which, 
near the end of April, the Chancellor of the Exchequer makes 
his Budget Speech. This is the longest speech that Parliament 
hears, and lasts nearly two hours. The Chancellor first explains 
to the Committee the accoimts of the year which has just ended, 
showing how the actual figures differ from the Estimates 
presented a year before. This forms a basis for general conclusions 
about the coimtry’s prosperity. If Income Tax has yielded more 
than was hoped, this is a sign that more work has been done and 
more wealth produced; if the consumption of taxed articles— 
beer, tea, amusements — ^has risen, not only does the Exchequer 
benefit, but there is evidence that the people have more money 
to spend. If the yield from taxation has been disappointing, the 
Chancellor endeavours to find some explanation not dis^^dit- 
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able to the Government. Expenditure for the past year is likewise 
set out, and variations from the Estimates are explained. If there 
has been a deficit on the year’s working, the Treasury will have 
met it by borrowing; if a surplus, it will be devoted to the 
repayment of debt, and. the Chancellor’s next step is to inform 
the Committee of the state of the National Debt. It is, of course, 
essential that deficits shall be small and of , rare occurrence. If 
the Government were always meeting its regular expenditure 
by borrowing it would soon find unwillingness to lend; then it 
might be driven to the dangerous expedient of inflating, i.e., 
printing more paper money. This causes a sharp rise in prices, 
and, if pushed far enough, will make money worthless and ruin 
large' numbers of people.^ On the other hand, there is no need 
to have a surplus, since regular provision is made for repayment 
of debt, as part of the yearly espenditure. Just as an individual 
would be unwise to repay a debt quickly by economising at the 
expense of his health, so a Government must strike a balance 
between the need to make some repayment and the undesirablity 
of excessive taxation. Perfect accounts, therefore, would balance 
to the last penny, but this cannot be attained in practice. Usually 
the accounts do not differ from the Estimates by more than one 
or two per cent., which speaks well for the judgment of the 
Treasury oflSdals. 

The Chancellor next reminds the Commons of the Estimates 
of expenditure for the coming year, which, as Committee on 
Supply, they have imder review. He shows what would happen 
if all this were spent and no changes in ta:i^tion were made. 
There might be a surplus; or, if public expenditure has been 
rising, as it has for the last five or six years, there would be a 
deficit. Then comes the part of the Speech for which the whole 
country has been eagerly waiting; what reductions or increases 
in taxation are proposed? Until this moment the changes have 

1 Djurix^ a slump, a Government might practise moderate infladon 
with ben d i d al results. This, however, is a complex economic problem 
which cannot here be properly discussed. 
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been known only to the Cabinet, and to those public servants 
who have assisted the Chancellor or had charge of the printing 
of the necessary papers. In 1936 a scandal occurred because 
some of the proposals were revealed in advance to private people 
who made money out of their knowledge. The event is without 
parallel in modem times; the swift inquiry into the facts and 
the ending of the political career of the Minister held to be 
responsible were proof of the high standard of morality in regard 
to public money. No Civil Servants were involved in the scandal. 

Documents and financial tables are provided to make dear to 
M.P.S the more complicated parts of the Speech; but even so 
they cann ot discuss it properly at once. Leaders of the Opposition 
parties, ex-Chancellors of the Exchequer, and a few other 
Members make brief comments; the Resolutions having, under 
the Provisional Collection of Taxes Act, the force of law, are 
passed, and the House turns, for the time, to other business. 
In the days that follow, the Budget proposals are discussed in 
detail and finally become law as the Finance Act. 


The Budget presented by Sir John Simon in 
was as follows: — 

Estimated Revenue for 1938-1939, 

Inland Revenue: — 

April, 1938, 

1 

Income Tax . . . 


. , 

341,250,000 

Surtax .... 

• 

, , 

62,000/XX> 

Estate Duties . ■ , • 


, , 

88,000,000 

Stamps .... 

• 

. 

24,000,000 

National Defence Contribution 

• 

• • 

20,000,000 

Other Inland Revenue Duties 

• 

• 

1,250,000 

Total Inland Revenue . 

• 

• 

536,500,000 

Customs . . . ' . 



227,950,000 

Excise .... 

• 

• • 

116,150,000 

Total Customs and Exqse 

• 

• • 

344,100,000 
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Estimated Revenue for 1938-1939. 
Motor Vehicle Duties .... 


• £ 

36,000,000 


Total Receipts from Taxes .... 916,600,000 


Post OflBice Net Receipt .... 8,670,000 

Post Office Fund 2^^00,000 

Crown Lands ...... 1,330,000 

Receipts from Sundry Loans . . . . 5,250,000 

Mbcdlaneous 10,500,000 


Total Revenue ...... 944,750,000 


Income Tax is paid by sin^e persons earning more than £12$ 
a year and childless married couples earning over £22$-, where 
the income is imeamed the figures are £100 and £180. Income 
above this level is called Taxable Income, but &om this further 
deductions are mad^ e.g., for children. On the first £1^$ of 
Taxable Income a little less than one-third of the standard rate 
of Income Tax is charged; beyond that the full rate, which is 
now 5s. 6d. in the £i applies. There are many complications in 
Income Tax law, but the firutl effea is that some five and a half 
million people pay the tax— that is, less than one-third of the total 
number of income receivers. Many, of these pay only small sums; 
a childless married couple earning £2^0 a year pay less than 
1% of their income; if they bed £1,500 a year they would pay 
about 17% of it. Surtax falls on taxable incomes above £1,500, 
and millionaires with £50,000 a year will pay away more than 
40% of it in direct taxation. Estate Duties (“Death Duties”) 
are charged when property changes hands owing to death, but 
only one-fifth of those who die leave sufficient property to be 
considered. A very rich man, by dying well before the end of 
the financial year, may make the difference between' deficit and 
surplus to the Chancellor, so the Estimates for this tax are 
particularly liable to error. Stamp Duties fall on cheques and 
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Other docummts which require a stamp to make them legal; 
they give some indication of the volume of business being done 
in the country. The National Defence Contribution was first 
introduced in 1937: its purpose is to make businesses, whose 
profits are rising, contribute to the cost of armaments. Customs 
Duties are paid oh imported articles, and Excise on goods and 
services produced at home. This indirect taxation i^s on all 
classes, but naturally, makes a bigger proportionate hole in the 
pocket of the poorer man. If everyone paid direct taxes, the 
number of forms to be filled up and enquiries to be made would 
be enormous; and if all taxation were indirect, it would have to 
fall on a great many articles, so that the problems of collection 
and supervision would be formidable. The British system 
therefore aims at collecting large sums by direct taxation of the 
limited number of rich and middle-class people; the rest of 
the nation are drawn into the net by indirect taxation, the bulk 
of which comes from duties laid on a few articles of widespread 
consumption. So everyone becomes a taxpayer;, indeed, -a married 
man with three children, earning £100 a year, has to pay about 
one-ninth of his income, one earning £$00 about one-fourteenth, 
and one earning £i,ooo about one-sixth. 


Estimated Expenditure for 1938-1939. 


Interest and Management of National Debt . 
Other Consolidated Fimd Services 

230,000,000 

12,100,000 

Total Consolidated Fund Services 


242,100,000 

Supply Services : — 

Defence: — 


Army .... 

Navy . ... 

Air Force 

Pensions for Armed Forces 

• 

77.373.000 

83.810.000 

72.976.000 
I9>o89,ooo 

Total Defence . . . 

. , 

253,248,000 
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Estimated Expenditure for I938-I939- 
Civil: — 

Central Government and Finance 
Foreign and Imperial. 

Home Department, Law and Justice . 

Education 

Health, Pensions, Unemployment 
Trade, Industry, Transport 
Works, Stationery, etc. 

War Pensions, etc 

Grants to Lo^ Authorities 
Margin for Supplementary Estimates . 
Tax Collection 


£ 

2,542,000 

10.270.000 

28.096.000 

61.847.000 
172,331,000 

40.646.000 
11,692,000^ 

43.094.000 

54.248.000 
10,000,000 

14.284.000 


Total Civil 


449»oSO>odo 


Total Supply Services 
Total Expenditure 


702,298,000 

944>398,ooo 


Comparison with the Revenue figures will show a small 
estimated surplus of ;C352,ooo. 

The huge payment caused by the National Debt should be 
notifced. By fer the greater part of it is required for interest, 
though in 1938-9 about £40,000,000 was available for repay- 
ment. Since both interest and repayment go to people in ^s 
country, the real burden of taxation is less than appears from the 
accounts. Expenditure on the Armed Forces has been increasing 
for some years, and to the Budget total must be added another 
£90,000,000 which is to be borrovred, just as £65,000,000 was 
borrowed for the same purpose in the previous year. This 
alarming tendency to strain national resources for armaments 
can be noticed in the Budgets' of nearly every country in the 
world; it is the symptom of a serious defect in the Government 
of mankind. The Social Services have grown considerably since 
the War; they benefit chiefiy the poorer section of the people 
and can be set against the indirect taxation falling on that section. 
The £14,000,000 spent on collecting taxes cannot be considered 
extravagant, since it is less than 2% of the total collected. That 
total, not far short of £900,000,000, is about one-fifrh of the 
wealth produced in the United Kingdom each year. 
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ECONOMY. 

That Parliament, charged with controlling so large a sum, 
should be careful with it, is a truism. The word ‘‘economy*^ 
however, when applied to Government finance, has two distinct 
meanings. Economy is, in substance, the spending of money and 
resources in such a way that they will give the greatest ;^sible 
satisfection. If the question is put, “Would it be economical to 
cut down the public services and so reduce taxation?” the point 
really at issue is this: — Less money will be spent on something 
the Government provides; it may be armaments, schools, or 
Old Age Pensions; taxpayers, having to pay less, will spend more 
on the things that they, as individuals, like — say, books, amuse- 
ments, or clothes. Fewer men and materials will be employed 
on making armaments or schools, and more on providing amuse- 

' ments or clothes. Will that be a better use of resources? Will it 
increase the welfare of the people as a whole? Will high taxes 
cause people to save less, and so dry up the flow of capital to 
industry? Will those who manage industry be less willing to 
take risks, because part of their profits will be taken by the 
State? It wotild certainly be uneconomical to abolish all 
expenditure on education, in order to reduce the Income Tax; 
it would equally be uneconomical to increase educational 
expenditure tenfold at the present time. But apart from these 
extreme examples, there can be no definite statement of fact 
about what is economical. The phrase “welfare of the nation as 
a whole” is v^gue; .nations are composed of groups whose 
interests differ and conflict. When people discuss a proposal to 
increase Old Age Pensions by heavier taxes on the richer classes 
they will try to show ±at it will, or will not, mean a better use 
of the nation’s resources; but they will be strongly influenced 
by the effect that the scheme is going to have on them. “Economy” 
in this sense is therefore a question in dispute between 
parties. 

There remains a second meaning, more restricted and easier to 
define. Once it is setded that the State is to carry out a given total 
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of activityj it is to everyone’s interest that this should be done 
without waste of money. There would be no sense in spending 
£28^000,000 on the “Home Department, Law and Justice”, if 
the same results could be achieved for £20,000,000. A ^ood 
financial system will contain provision for watching expenditure 
in the interests of this kind of economy. 

Government Accounts come imder the eye of the Comptroller 
and Auditor-Genei:al, who, like a judge, cannot be removed 
from oflSice save^at the request of both Houses of Parliament, 
and whose salary is a Consolidated Fund charge. As Comptroller 
he sees that all money collected goes into the Consolidated Fimd, 
and that none goes out without the proper Parliamentary 
authorisation. As Auditor he exanmes all the Accounts to see 
that the money has only been spent in the wa3rs which Parliament 
approves. It is clear that he is not concerned with economy, but 
with the supremacy of Parliament over expenditure. If a Minister 
wished to equip his Department with the most luxurious furniture 
and persuaded Parliament to approve the necessary Vote, the 
Comptroller-General, seeing the Parliamentary authority, would 
raise no objection. It is significant that the phrase “uncontrolled 
expenditure” which in everyday speech would mean extravagance, 
means in official language, expenditure which Parliament has not 
approved. The reports of the Comptroller-General come before 
the Public Accounts Committee, composed of fifteen M.P.’s. . 
This Committee may criticise extravagance, but it also is chiefly 
concerned with keeping the Government under Parliamentary 
control. Since, however, the reports describe expenditure in 
great detail, serious waste is not likely to remain hidden. 

The body really charged with the prevention of waste is the 
Estimates Committee, composed in the same way as that on 
Public Accounts. It examines in detail the record of one Depart- 
ment after another and presents, annual reports. But the work is 
so great that the Committee rarely deals with more than one 
Department each year; nor does the House of Commons give 
sufficient time to consideration of its reports. 
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One conclusion is unavoidable. Parliament has concerned 
itself so much with preventing “uncontrolled” expenditure 
that it has negleaed the prevention of waste. Yet public 
administration in Britain cannot be labelled extravagant; it 
compares favourably with that of most other countries. But it is 
questionable :vhcther Treasury supervision of Estimates is 
sufficient check on the growth of small items of unnecessary 
expenditure; and these, if unremoved, make up in time a 
formidable total. In the middle of the 19th century Mr. Gladstone 
found an accumulation of waste and had to destroy it by instilling 
rigorous habits of economy into ail who worked with him. This 
tradition has not yet died; but it was weakened by the War, 
when resources had to be provided quickly rather th a n 
economically, and by the great growth of public expenditure 
which has made details appear negligible. It might therefore be 
desirable for the Estimates Committee to be enlarged and 
divided into sub-Committees to consider separately and 
simultaneously those Departments which are the chief spenders. 
Its members would have to devote considerable time to their 
work and would need the help of experts other than those in 
Government Departments. 

DEBT. 

Frequent reference has been made to borrowing by the 
Government, and it will now be convenient to summarise the 
faas of the National Debt. There is, first, the short-term debt, 
totalling about £1,000,000,000. This is constantly being borrowed 
to meet everyday needs, and repaid as the receipts from taxes 
come in. The money is drawn partly from firms. which “take up” 
Treasury Bills— i.e., lend the Government money for short 
periods — ^and largely from the Bank of England which makes 
what are known as Ways and Means Advances to the Govem- 
mep.t. The long-term debt has been incurred, for the most part, 
in time of war, and reaches the amazing total of £6,000,000,000. 
The £230,000,000 set aside each year, together with any 
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unexpected surplus may^ besides paying interest, add to xht 
Sinking Fund which the National Debt Commissioners control; 
but there is no prospect of any substantial reduction in the 
total for very many years. Increase of armaments will add 
another £400,000,000 and should Great Britain again enter a 
war the total would become so great that it would scarcely be 
possible to pay the annual interest. The plan of a Capital Levy, 
i.e., a special charge on people owning great wealth, to be used 
for debt repayment, was considered but rejected shortly after 
the last war. Finally, there is about £1,000,000,000 External 
Debt, owed to foreign coimtries, chiefly the U.S.A.; but in 1934 
the Government decided to make no further payments on this 
account. The money, as Mr. Neville Chamberlain, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, explained, had been spent on 
materials long since destroyed in the War. This argument would 
apply equally to much of the Internal Debt, and the U.S. 
Government has never felt satisfied. Britain, however, was not 
being paid by her own debtors, and could not, therefore, be 
reasonably expected to pay the U.S.A. International Debts, 
however, only add one more complication to the economic 
difficulties of a world already troubled by all maimer of 
restrictions on the normal course of trade, and no final agreement 
is likely to be reached except as part of a world programme of 
economic recovery. 

Great as the Debt is, the interest is at present unfailingly paid, 
and those whose savings are in Government Stock feel that 
they have the safest possible investment. What assets has the 
Government to set against its Debt, and inspire this confidence? 
Chiefly, the facts that it is a stable Government with the right 
and the power to tax its subjects, and that those subjects 
produce enoi^ wealth to bear the burden. Moreover, the 
examination of the economic and social activities of Government 
has revealed types of expenditure which add to the nation's 
wealth-producing power. As these activities grow, the Govern- 
ment becomes comparable not only to an individual who receives 
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and spends, but to a firm with assets and liabilities. Ten years 
ago some prominent members of the Liberal Party pointed out 
that the Budget treats in the same manner ordinary spending 
and spending which is really investment, so. that the real financial 
position is obscure.^ They recommended that the Commons 
should be given a statement of the nation’s assets and 
liabilities, in addition to an ordinary income and expenditure 
accoimt; and there is no .doubt that this reform will one day 
have to be made. Meanwhile one economic activity has sprung 
up which gives the Government uncontrolled power over a large 
sum of money in a manner which would have startled previous 
centuries. In 1931 Britain went off the Gold Standard: that is 
to say, the £ was no longer worth a fixed amount of gold, and 
the number of francs, dollars and other^ foreign units for which 
it would exchange became imcertain. There was reason to fear 
that speculators would take advantage of the situation and 
aggravate the uncertainty. The Government formed an Exchange 
Equalisation Fund, to be used for the bujdng and selling of £’s 
and foreign currencies in such a manner as to keep the £’s value 
stable on the foreign exchange market. In such work secrecy is 
essential to success, and the Commons have therefore to take 
the Chancellor’s word that a sum of, perhaps, £400,000,000 is 
being properly handled. 

The M^gement of the National Debt and allied problems 
is highly technical and there is therefore dose connection between 
the Chancellor and those persons and institutions whose work 
is the borrowing and lending of money. At the centre of these 
is the Bank of England. Striedy speaking, the Bank is a private 
institution possessing special privileges given it by successive 
Act^ of Parliament. It has the sole right to issue notes in England; 
it keeps the Exchequer Account and makes Advances to the 
Government. Ftirther, the advice of the Governor of the Bank 
and other prominent figures in the banking world, will carry 
great weight when the Government proposes to raise loans, 

1 See Britain's Industrial Future, Ch. XXIX. 
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to embark on any great expenditure, or make any notable change 
in financial policy. It has been . noticed that economic factors 
play a part in determining the form of Government; that in 
discussing the Government of Great Britain the cleavage between 
those who own property and those who do not must be borne 
in mind. The banking system is one of the channels through 
which the former group may infiuence public policy. 
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THE ELECTION OF PARLIAMENT 


Constituencies and Voters 
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Progress of an Election 
Electors and Elected 

CONSTITUENCIES AND VOTERS. 

The House of Commons is intended to represent the people. 
If this purpose is to be fulfilled, every adult should have an 
equal share in electing the House. The country is accordingly 
divided into constituencies, each of which has the right of 
returning one, or, in a few instances, two Members. The con- 
stituencies are either “Parliamentary boroughs” or Divisions of 
Counties, so that a vestige of the old plan of bui^esses and 
knights of the shke is preserved, though the distribution of 
Members has changed greatly with the growth arid movement 
of population. Some towns which have the status of a Borough 
fist their own local Government— have, for example, a Charter 
and Mayor— ate too small to have a Member and are included 
in a County Divisionj thus Truro is in the Penryn and Falmouth 
Division of Cornwall; other Boroughs in the local Government 
sense, such as Manchester, are so large that they must be cut 
into several Divisions each returning a Member. The present 
arrangement of constituencies, dating from the Representation 
of the People Act, 1918, is as follows 
London is divided, for its local Government, into the Gty of 
London and 28 Metropolitan Boroughs of varying size. The 
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City retxims two M.P.s and the Metropolitan Boroughs arc 
sub-divided so that there are 60 constituencies each returning 
one Member. The other English Boroughs return 193 Members, 
and the English Coimty Divisions 230. Wales returns ii Borough 
and 24 Cotmty Members. The Scottish Burghs have 33 and 
Scottish Coimties 38. A Scottish Parliamentary Burgh is often 
composed of several small towns scattered over a cotmty, the 
intervening countryside being the County Division; this plan 
is not used outside Scotland except for the constituency of 
Carnarvon Boroughs which returns Mr. Lloyd George. The 
Province of Northern Ireland has four Borough and eight County 
Members. Thus 603 Members come from constituencies formed 
by dividing the coimtry geographically. The remaining 12 
are elected by people throughout the country who are graduates 
of a University. Oxford and Cambridge return two each, London 
one; the other English Universities combine to return one. 
Scottish UnivcKitics form a combined three-member con- 
stituency; the University of Wales, and The Queen’s, Belfast, 
have one each. 

Although an effort was made in 1918 to ensure that 
constituencies should be of approximately equal §ize, great 
inequalities have since appeared; people have moved from areas 
stricken by severe imemployment and from the crowded parts 
of East London, while the population of Greater London, Just 
outside the county boimdary, has grown. So, while the average 
number of voters in a constituency is about 50,000, the Romford 
Division of Essex had at the 1935 Election 167,939 and S.W. 
Bethnal Green 27,484. A redistribution of seats, by Act of 
Parliament, is clearly overdue but, if it is to be done fairly, 
cannot be hurried. A huge constituency now returning one 
Labour Member might be cut into three parts, each containing 
districte which are usually Labour and districts usually Con- 
servative, but with a good chance of a Labour majority in all 
three; the drawing of other lines on the map would produce one 
safe Labour s^t, one safe for the Conservatives, and one where 
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the parties were about equal. The party in power cannot in 
justice use its majority to redistribute to its own advantage, and 
the problem requires consideration by an all-party Conference. 

The task of making up the Register of persons entitled to vote 
is laid on local authorities. Every year the Qerks of Borough 
and County Coimdls, acting as Registration Officers, send out 
forms, which the public are legally required to fill up correctly, 
and so discover the name of every British subject over 21 who 
has lived or occupied business premises in' the constituency for 
the three months ending June ist, or is the husband or wife of 
anyone possessing the business premises qualification. All these 
are entitled to vote unless they are certified lunatics, persons 
conviaed of treason or felony, or offences against the Electoral 
laws. Lords of Parliament, or Scottish non-representative Peers. 
Members of the Armed Forces or the merchant service do not 
have to fulfil the residence qualification, and all persons whose 
occupation makes it likely that they will be elsewhere when the 
Election comes can get their names put on the Absent Voters* 
List so that a Ballot Paper can be sent them by post. On July 15th 
the Registration Officers publish the list of voters and from then 
till the end of the month persons who think that they ought, or 
that someone else ought not, to be included, can send in their 
objections. Everyone who wishes to vote is well-advised to 
inspect the list at the Town Hall or Post Office during this 
period, and the agents of political parties do their best to see that 
all their known supporters are properly included. The Registra- 
tion Officer then meets the agents and others who may be 
interested and settles the objections ; the final list comes into force 
on Oaober 15th. The Register used to be made up twice a year 
but in 1926 a single yearly Registration was introduced in order 
to save money. Consequently people who move to a new 
constituency may find that some time will elapse before they 
get on the Register. When a by-election occurs shordy before 
October 15th, it may be that as many as 25% of the voters have 
left the constituency and much effort is expended by party 
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organisations in tracing these removals and providing cars to 
bring them to the poll. 

In University constituencies officials of the University itself 
compile the list. The usual qualiiication is the holding of a 
degree from the University concerned^ though sometimes other 
formalities are required. So a person may possess a residence, 
business, and University qualiScation for voting: but at an 
Election no one may give two votes in the same constituency, 
nor more than two votes in all. 

All who are qualified to vote are also qualified to stand and 
be eieaed, except clergymen of the Established Churches of 
England and Scotland, and of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
persons holding a salaried office from the Crown, though this 
does not, of course, apply to Members of the Government. 
The Sheriffs and Mayors who, in Counties and Boroughs 
respectively, aa as Returning (Meets in charge of the election, 
cannot vote unless there is a tie between two candidates, when 
the Returning Officers casting vote decides the issue. 

CRITICISMS OF PRESENT LAW. 

The rights of voting and standing are thus so widely extended 
that the system seems certain to produce a House representative 
of the people’s will. It is criticised, however, from four points 
of view, 

(i) It does not give complete equality to all voters. The 
business qualification gives some advantage to wealth, and the 
allocation of two Members to the City of London, with an 
electorate of about 40,000, has the same effect. There is some 
force in these objections since it is no longer a principle of British' 
(jovemment that property owners should have exceptional 
voting power, and the business qualification is a relic of the days; 
when property was a necessary qualification for all voters. 
But since the total effect on the result of an election is not vciy 
great, the question is not of first-class importance. The extra, 
vote in University constituencies is inore vigorously attacked. 
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Its supporters claim, as a matter of principle, that educated 
people understand Government letter than others, and should 
have more power in choosing those who are to rule. This is very 
debatable: all the people have to be governed and they all know 
what it feels like; if a privileged group are given special powers 
they will pay insufficient- attention to the grievances of the 
unprivileged, which lie outside their own experience. Nor is the 
possession of a University degree any proof of superior fitness 
for dioosing the Government. The graduate may have gone to 
a University simply because his parents could afford to send 
him, and there secured a Pass degree with a minimum of ability 
or industry. Alternatively, he may be a brilliant scholar, but 
acquainted only with one branch of knowledge and remote firom 
the life of the people ; his claim to the extra vote may be answered, 
appropriately enough, by the Greek proverb “Much learning 
does not teach sense”. Both these types ate copimon enough in 
Universities. There is more to be said for the practical argument 
that University constituencies permit the election of men and 
women who combine academic brilliance with knowledge of the 
world; who can make valuable contribution to Parliament’s 
work, but do not belong to any party and so would find election 
elsewhere more difficult. Sir Arthur Salter, Member for Oxford 
University and Miss Eleanor Rathbone, for the Combined 
English Universities, can be quoted as examples. For the most 
part, however. University deetbrs do not seek to return 
members of this kind, but give their votes with quite as rigid an 
adherence to party as anyone else. Many illustrious names — 
Mr. Gladstone, John Stuart MUl, Professor Gilbert Murray— 
can be found in the list of those rejected on party grounds by 
University constituendes. 

(2) Other critics claim that the present law gives too much 
equality, and that the vote should be restricted to a group 
distinguished .from the mass by wealth, aiistocratic birth, or 
education. The general argument concerning democracy must 
be examined later; here it will be suffident to note practical 
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objections to any proposal of this nature. The wealthy and 
aristocratic have already great governmental influence, both in 
the House of Lords and elsewhere; it would be impossible to 
persuade the majority to give up their vote to such a group. 
The theoretical and practical objections to Government by an 
aristocracy of the educated have already been noted; and who 
could devise an examination which should show who were fit to 
govern? The idea of a restricted franchise has ceased to be practical 
politics: modem opponents of democracy do not adopt it; rather, 
they allow the whole people to vote on certain occasions, taking 
care that the vote shall have no real effect on the powers chat 
rule. It is interesting to read Bagehot’s attack on the idea of 
votes for all adults, the ‘‘ultra-democratic theory”, as he calls it. 
He paints a lively and not altogether untrue picture of the type 
of Parliament which will be elected by universal suffrage. 
Events, however, have shown him to have neglected one great 
tmth — ^that the extension of the vote to the working-classes, and 
particularly to working-class women, would oblige Parliament, 
as never before, to give attention to social questions — that is, 
to the lives and everyday needs of the people. 

(3) The number of Members of each party in the Q)mmons 
does not properly represent the numerical strength of the 
parties in the country; in particular, minorities arc imder- 
represented. The truth of this criticism can be demonstrated by 
simple arithmetic. If in one constituency a Labour candidate 
gets 15,000 votes, a Conservative 12,000 and a Libc^ral 8,000, 
then a Labour M.P. is elected though there is a non-Labour 
majority. Suppose that in each of t^ee constituencies 40,000 
votes are cast and that of the total 120,000 only 50,000 are 
Conservative; yet if 22,000 of these have been cast in one 
constituency, 21,000 in another and 9,000. in the third, the 
Conservatives, possessing onLy five-twelfths of the votes in the 
whole area will win two-thuds of the ^ts. The result over 
the whole coimtry can be illustrated from recent elections. 
In 1924 there were just over 8,000,000 Conservative votes. 
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not quite half the total cast; yet the party secured two-thirds 
of the seats. The Labour partyj with about 5,5003000 votes, 
a third of the total, secured only a quarter of the seats. 
In 1929, however. Labour, with 37% of the votes won 
47% of the seats, while the Conservatives, with a slightly 
larger vote than that of Labour, won only 40% of the scab. 
In 1931 the parties supporting the Government had two-thirds 
of the votes and nine-tenths of the seats; in 1935 they had 55% 
of the votes and 70% of the seats. The smallest party is usually 
the heaviest loser; the Liberals, in 1929, had nearly a quarter of 
the votes but less than one-tenth of the scats. 

Various methods are proposed to get a House more exactly 
representing the voting strength of the parties. One of these, 
the Second Ballot, is used in France. After the first voting day 
only those candidates who have received more than half the 
votes cast in their constituencies are^elected. In the other con- 
stituencies the candidates at the bottom of the poll withdraw, 
and a week later the people make their choice among those who 
remain. When another method, the Transferable Vote, is used, 
the voter puts against the name of the candidate he supports, 
not a cross, but the figure i ; then if he wishes he can put 2, 3, 
and so on against other names, in order of preference. If a 
candidate has a clear majority of first choices, he is elected; if 
not, the votes given to the candidates at the bottom of the poll 
are divided according to the second choice marked on them; 
this process, is repeated until one candidate has a dear majority. 
This method is used in the University constituendes, in most 
of which, however, it is complicated by the fact that two or 
three Members are to be dcaed. 

The University system is in fact an intermediate step between 
the simple Transferable Vote and the plan of Proportional 
Representation. The latter is more elaborate than either of the 
previous plans, but also more successful in making the elected 
assembly a miniature reproduction of the electorate. The 
country would be divided into large constituencies returning 
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several Members;, thus Cornwall, which now contains five Single- 
Member constituencies riiight become om fivc-Member 
constituency. Xo ^ elected, a candidate must obtain a “quota” 
of votes varying with the number of Members to be returned: 
in a five-Member constituency the quota would be just over 
one-sixth of the votes cast, in a six-Member constituency, just 
over one-seventh, and so on. The Voter records a Transferable 
Vote; candidates with more than the quota of first choices are 
elected, and their surplus over the quota is distributed among 
the other candidates in the proportions which second or later 
choices indicate. The votes of the candi^tes at the bottom 
are similarly distributed until the required number of persons 
obtain the quota and are elected. Supporters of this system claim 
first, that since it gives fair representation to aU parties, there 
will not be as at present, large numbers of citizens who feel 
that they do not get their proper share in choosing the 
Government. Secondly, small groups will find it easier to get 
representation in Parliament and will thus be able to bring their 
proposals to the notice of the great parties, which, left to 
themselves, are inclined to jtick to their traditional programmes, 
to the neglect of new ideas. Thirdly, the parties, realising that 
their seats in the House will be proportionate to votes in the 
country, will try to win support by making their programmes 
less extreme. Nor will it be usual, as past voting shows, for one 
party to get a clear majority in the House, and coalition Govern- 
ment will be more frequent. So party strife will be less keen, 
and extreme policies, in one direction or another, will be 
prevented. 

There are several objections to these arguments. It is not 
certain that a House which photographically represents each 
party and group is a true picture of what the electors want. 
Keen party supporters would often prefer to see their party 
in opposition than forming part of a Government with other 
parties, dependent on them and unable to carry out the policy 
in which it believes ; for then party members become discouraged 
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and the elector is led to suppose that all parties are much the 
same, and that it does not matter how he votes, or whether he 
votes at all. Nor are the mass of eleaors, not firmly attached 
to any party, more likely to be satisfied. They usually desire to 
see returned to power a Government able to carry through a 
policy which has been stated at the election; should the 
Government fail to do so, it can be judged accordingly. Under 
Proportional Representation the elector would know that 
whatever party he voted for, ±ere would be little likelihood of 
its policy being carried out; for the Government would be a 
Coalition whose nature and working would be unpredictable. 
At the 1924 Election the majority of electors dearly wished to 
defeat the Labour Government; in 1929 they wished to defeat the 
Conservative Government but were not prepared for the Sodaiist 
proposals of the Labour Party. In 1931 there was a determination 
to give the National Government solid power; by 1935 enthusiasm 
for that Government had waned, but the majority still preferred 
it to a Labour Government. The people may have been right or 
wrong to wish these results; but that they did wish them is 
certain to everyone who studied opinion at the time, and, under 
our present voting system, they secured them. The measure of 
support secured by the victorious party is, no doubt, exaggerated; 
but the suggestion that the present system is a gamble, and its 
results a matter of chance, will not bear examination. 

The members of great parties are held together to-day by 
the knowledge that if they sink minor differences they may be 
able to return a majority Government to power. ^Proportional 
Representation, by taking away the hope of a clear majority 
and increasing the chances of small groups would yield a Parlia- 
. ment in which the ntimber of parties was greatly increased. 
The inevitability of Coalitions would not lessen party strife; 
each party could put forward a rosy, programme without 
bothering too much about its practicability: for the excuse is 
. always to hand "Tou could not expect us to carry out all our 
programme; we had to sacrifice this and that item at the request 
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of Other patties in the Government.” The Government’s 
programme would be arranged by bargaining. “We will agree 
to this if you will agree to that” ; and in this atmosphere principles 
and the will of the people ate likely to be forgotten. 

The fierceness of party strife is not determined by the method 
of voting but by the problems which the country faces. When, 
as in Germany after 1930, economic distress is acute and the 
only apparent remedies involve the sacrifice of the interests of 
one section or another, then the conflict becomes bitter. The 
Governments produced by Germany’s Proportional Representa- 
tion S3retem were unable, being Coalitions, to pursue a consistent, 
determined policy which would win popular support; and in 
the general confusion the liberty of die German people, and 
the security of Europe, vanished. If it is a virtue in Propordonal 
Representation that it checks extremism, it is a vice that it 
encourages delay. When great difficulties have to. be fficed the 
people will forgive much extremism to get s. Government which 
ran act boldly and quickly; if a Proportional Representadon 
system hinders them, they are likely to throw aside self- 
government. 

(4) The grouping of electors into geographical consdtuendes 
is criticised as unreal by those who advocate functional 
constituencies, grouping the electors not according to their 
dwelling but to their work. On this plan, miners, shipbuilders, 
teachers, and aU other workers would elect representatives firom 
their own ranks and the Parliament would be the co mbinati on 
of these groups. Every Member, it is urged, would thus have 
expert knowledge of some occupation; to-day .the candidate 
appeals to electors of many different occupations and may be 
able to impress them simply by his talk and manner, widiout 
any real knowledge. But the present Parliament is by no means 
composed of such people. Some there are, no doubt; who possess 
litde knowledge of any kind; on the other hand, scarcely any 
problem arises on which there are not some Members with 
expert knowledge. Among the Conservative Members are many 
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with first-hand knowledge of controlling large businesses or 
estates; in the Labour Party many with experience of a wage- 
earner’s life; in all parties, lawyers, journalists, doctors and 
people from academic life. In some debates this becomes very 
plain and Members are inclined to think of their own professional 
and industrial interests to the neglect of other workers. Here, 
indeed, lies the chief defect of the functional plan — ^that it would 
aggravate the sectional spirit. When the miners are electing their 
representatives, one candidate might say, ‘‘I recognise the 
problems and needs of our industry; but on this or that point 
we should not press our case; there are other workers to be 
considered.” The electors would be inclined to reply “That is 
true; but they elect their representatives to look after their 
interests; we must choose someone who will press for our 
interests all the time; for if we do not, no one else will.” Human 
beings are not unconquerably selfish; but the effect of a 
functional system of election would be to encourage selfishness. 
Functional, or “Corporative” Assemblies are frequently advocated 
by Fascists, who answer this objection by saying that the 
Government would see that each group in the Assembly 
remembered the over-riding interests of the State. But if the 
Government controls the Assembly, the Assembly does not 
control the Government; it is not a Sovereign body but can 
only advise the Government, which must either be elected 
from geographical constituencies or not at all. Put in this way, 
the functional system is merely a device to shift power out of 
the hands of the people. Experience bears this out; the Corpora- 
tions of Italy in no sense enable the people to control the 
Government; they are pieces of machinery through which an 
. imelected Government controls the people. 

ft 

PROGRESS OF AN ELECTION. 

It does not appear, therefore, that any decisive case has been 
, made a gains t the present system of constituencies. But before 
the results can be called satis&aory the progress of an election 
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must be examined. The Prime Minister, either when he thinks 
fit,, or when the five-year limit has nearly expired, advises the 
King to dissolve Parliament, and the advice is taken. Writs are 
then issued to the Sheriffs and Mayors, requiring them to 
conduct the election; the bulk of the work is done, in their names, 
by permanent local Government oflScials, acting as Deputy 
Returning Officers. On the same date, in, every constituency, 
comes Nomination Day; the candidates must then presenr 
themselves to the Returning Officer, equipped with a nomination 
paper signed by ten voters in the constituency, and with a 
deposit of £150 which they will forfeit if they get less than one- 
eighth of the votes cast. Candidates often bring many nomination 
papers as a sign of their popularity and a precaution lest some 
technical irregularity shoidd make one invalid. It is possible to 
insure against losing the deposit, and when this has been done 
the candidate’s supporters can borrow the money. Usually six 
or seven per cent, of the candidates at a Generd Election forfeit 
their deposits. If only one candidate appears on Nomination 
Day he is declared elected forthwith; this is likely to happen in 
some forty or fifty constituencies where experience has shown 
that one party invariably wins; in the remainder a poll is held 
nine days after Nomination Day. 

Meanwhile the campaign has been in progress ever since 
the date of Dissolution was known. Each candidate is allowed 
one free postal delivery to every elector, and by this means 
sends out his Election Address, a four-page folder bearing on 
the outside a photograph, personal details and a list of meetings 
to be held; inside is a statement of some 1,000 words ou tlinin g 
the candidate’s policy and the defects in those of his opponents. 
The eleaors react in a variety of ways; many read the Address, 
and allow it to have some influence on their opinion; some use it 
as fuel, or wrapping paper, or leave it to lie xmopened; zealous 
partisans and persons with a special plan^ for putting the world 
right, return it to the sender with critical notes in the margin,^ 
or savage comments written across it. 
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The sending out of the Address involves much work in 
envelope addressing, on which a keen party organisation starts 
well in advance, $0 as to free its helpers for other work. In 
charge of all their labours is an agent appointed by the candidate 
and responsible for seeing that the electoral laws are kept. The 
party organisations in many constituencies rnaintain full-time 
agents who manage both the elections and the party activities 
at other times. The agent and his subordinates arrange for the 
display of posters throughout the constituency, the establishment 
of conunittee rooms in each district, the distribution of leaflets 
and the hiring of meeting-halls. The local organisation keeps in 
touch with the national headquarters of the party, from whom 
comes most of the literature used in the campaign. Tours are 
arranged for the chief figures in the party so that their help 
shall be brought to bear in the marginal constituencies where 
the fight is keenest. 

The candidate is deluged with letters which, since his party’s 
policy can be learnt from the Election Address, usually ask 
his opinion on non-party matters. What is his view of Simday 
amusements? Will he support or oppose vivisection, voluntary 
sterilisation, relaxation of the licensing laws, taxes on cats, 
compulsory inspection of monasteries,^ and many other proposals. 
If he is wise he will answer all these queries, for the elector will 
be less annoyed by a refusal of his request than by neglect of his 
letter. Much of the candidate’s remaining time will be spent at 
meetings. In the daytime he can catch faaory workers at the 
dinner hour, or, parking a loud-speaker van in the street, can 
address housewives even though they stay indoors. At the end 
of the day the number of meetings grows — ^at street comers, 
in open spaces, and inside halls. The candidate must speak at 
as many places as he can, and While he moves from one to 
another his supporters must keep' the meeting going. Nor will 
his audience be satisfied with a speech; they will expect him to 
answer questions, and sometimes he will spend half his time at 

^ This sounds improbable, but is within the writer’s exp^erience. 
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the meeting on this task. Questioners may be simply seeking 
for information^ or, particularly at open-air meetings, they may 
heckle — ^that is, put questions which they hope will extract 
some damaging admission or expose the candidate’s ignorance. 
Heckling is a legitimate .practice and an exacting test; the 
candidate who knows his case need not fear it; on the contrary 
he will welcome it since a good answer wins the sympathy of the 
audience. The questioning can degenerate into rowdyism; the 
questioner may shout one question after another without waiting 
for an answer ; there may even be deliberate attempts by groups in 
the meeting to shout the speaker down and end the meeting in 
violence. In some districts there is an evil tradition of disorder, 
but an able candidate will not usually have much difficulty. If, 
however, he has an arrogant manner; if he gives the audience 
to suppose that he despises them; above all, if he is reluctant to 
answer questions, he will soon turn the most placid assembly 
into an indignant and vociferous crowd. 

But, with all this effort, only a small proportion of the 
electorate will be reached; in very many constituencies less than 
a tenth of the people go to meetings. Election workers are 
agreed that contests are won or lost “on the doorstep”. From 
the beginning of the campaign the candidate’s supporters go up 
and down the streets, from house to house, asking the voters 
where their sympathies lie. Little time is spent trying to convert 
opponents; that must rather be done between elections. The 
election canvasser’s duty is to locate the supporters of his party. 
If some voters are doubtful, the canvasser will make a few points 
briefly, and leave a leaflet; if some have special points on which 
they wish to be reassured, a note will be made and the candidate 
himself will call. Canvassing, like much politic^ work, is 
exhausting, and, despite a few amusing encounters, monotonous; 
but it is a valuable factor in the preservation of a healthy political 
life. The sensible candidate or party worker, who keeps his ears 
and his mind open, learns from canvassing, as ftom no other source, 
the mshes of the people. He will not, as a rule, be asked to state 
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the general principles and policy of his party, but to discuss 
some problem in which the voter has a persop^ interest. ^Why 
is my rent so high?” “When shall I be able to get a job again?” 
“What sort of a chance in life does your policy offer to my 
children?” “ My husband was killed in the War; what can you 
do to stop wars in the future?” A confident answer that every- 
thing will be put right will not serve; the eleaor wants to know 
what are the difficulties in the way and how far they can be 
overcome; in effect, does the would-be M.P. know the problems 
of the people he proposes to represent, and can he discuss those 
problems sensibly? If the candidate cannot pass this test he has 
missed his vocation. The direct contact of canvassing can save 
the politician from elaborating far-seeing plans which neglect 
immediate issues; if the knowledge gained is properly used 
the programmes of parties can be kept dose to reality. 

Some dectors shut the door on the canvasser as soon as they 
learn that he is not of their party; but often even opponents 
will listen or take a leaflet to read, saying that “It is nice to hear 
both sides”. This remark is the stamp of a politically dviliscd 
person, and the frequency with which it is heard is a good 
augury for the future of liberty in this coimtry. 

If the canvassers have time to complete their work, its fruit 
is a copy of the Voting Register, in the agent* s hands, with a 
full record of “Fors** “Againsts” and “Doubtfuls**. When 
Polling Day comes the organisation works to ensure that all 
known supporters vote. Cars lent by friends are used to bring 
in the infirm, the removals, and, toward the end of the day, 
anyone who can be persuaded. The poll is open from 8 a.m. to 
8 p.m., or 7 a,m. to 9 p.m, if any candidate has asked for’ such an 
eictension. Each of the polling stations is cared for by a Presiding 
Officer and assistants, with a policeman in attendance. The 
intending voter gives his name and address, and his right to vote 
is checked from a copy of the Register. He is then given a voting 
paper, retires to a booth to put a cross against the name of the 
candidate he supports, and thrusts the paper into the Ballot-boR. 
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As he leaves the station, the party workers will ask him what 
his number on the Register isj thus lists of those whcf"have voted 
are compiled, and sent to party Committee Rooms, where the 
workers concentrate on sending messages to known supporters 
who have not yet voted. The secrecy of the Ballot is rigidly 
preserved; many voters aimotmce their sympathies openly, but 
none is obliged to do so. A voter may refuse to answer a canvasser; 
he may even promise to vote for Mr. Y., ride to the poll in the 
car of one of Mr. Y’s friends and there vote for Mr. Z. and no 
one will be the wiser. There is a number on his voting paper 
but it is not the ntunber against his name in the voting register. 
That latter number (the “polling number”) will be pencilled by 
the Presiding Ofl&cer on the counterfoil of his voting paper. 
So a comparison of voting-papers, counterfoils and register 
would reveal each voter’s choice; these documents, however, 
are only brought together when it is proved that unqualified 
people have secured votes by impersonating someone else, 
and a legal scrutiny is demanded. University Constituencies, 
where most voting is by post, still have an open Ballot, and the 
voter signs his name on the Ballot Paper. 

The candidate spends Polling Day touring the constituency, 
encouraging his workers. When the poll has closed, interest 
shifts to the Town Hall or other public building where the 
votes are counted. This is done under the supervision of the 
Returning Officer, while the candidate and the people whom 
he has appointed scrutineers, are alert to see that ho mistakes 
are made, and to ar^e about spoiled papers. A paper is spoilt 
if the voter has put on it other marks than those legally required, 
or has marked it so clumsily that his intention is not dear. The 
final dedsion, whether a paper is spoilt, is made by the Returning 
Officer or his dqnity. If the first count shows only a small majority, 
there will be recounts, till, in the early morning, the Returning 
Officer declares the final result. Winners and losers make short 
speeches to the ^erowd assembled outside, and the election is 
dimplete. 
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Such, at least, is the campaign in an urban constituency. In 
the countryside there is the same process, but the excitement, 
however great, is not so obvious. There will be small meetings 
in villages and long journeys for the candidate; the influence 
of landlords and employers will be greater. The assembling of 
votes for the count will fake longer and the results usually 
appear on the following afternoon. A wintertime election in the 
North of Scotland is a grim task for the party worker, and the 
elector cannot hope to see much of his candidate. 

Since there is so much work to be done, much money is spent. 
The law states that there may not be spent, on behalf of any 
candidate, more than 5d. per registered eleaor in Borough, or 
yd. in county divisions. The agent has to submit accoimts shortly 
after the election to «how that he has not exceeded this limit. 
“Corrupt” practices — e.g., bribing or threatening voters, are 
heavily penalised, and the less serious “illegal” practices, e.g. 
hiring cars to carry voters, involve large fines and the 
disqualification of the ‘offender from voting or standing at any 
Election for a period of years. When a successful candidate is 
believed to have broken the law his opponents may bring a 
Petition, and the case is heard and decided by two judges. 
Petitions, however, are rare, and successful Petitions still rarer. 
The eleaoral laws, in which an agent needs to be expert, have 
removed the most serious of the abuses which were common 
in the i8th century; but the dice is still loaded in favour of 
the wealthy candidate. Cars may not be hired; but those well 
enough off to own them may lend. The total sum to be spent 
is limited; but only a wealthy candidate or party can approach 
the legal limit. More serious, the man who intends to be candidate 
can, for years before the election, give freely to all the local 
charities, football dubs, outings and the like; so long as he calls 
himself only prospective candidate, all this need find no place 
in his election expenses. The central organisation of a party 
may cover the whole country with posters; so long as they 
recommend the party in general and not the particular candidates 
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in each constituency, they ate not part of any candidate’s legal 
eiqpenses. Some of these practices are inevitable j there are few 
activities, political or non-political, in which the possession of 
wealth does not give an advantage. The law mi^t, however, 
be made more effective by the reduction of the present high 
limit of total eq)endituxe. To-day, not only is the poorer party 
at a disadvantage, but the non-party candidate is even more 
handicapped. Such “independent” candidates are usually 
people of means, or else well-known and liked in the district 
and so able to command the services of many friends. 

ELECTORS AND ELECTED. 

Even the shrewdest observer can give no certain answer to 
the question. How do the electors make up their minds how to 
vote? About one quarta of them do not vote at all. Some 
arc ^prevented by illness or absence; long hours, of work 
and great distance from the polling station may make voting 
so difficult for some that only the most zealous of them will 
attempt it. Some are too old to care very much; others, particu- 
larly the younger electors, are more interested in sports and 
social activities. Some do not find themselves sufficiently in 
sympathy with any candidate to wish to vote. There remain 
those who, without any of these excuses, cannot be bothered 
to think about politics and do not believe it will make much 
difference however they might vote.^ Those who do vote are 
influenced by many factors. Some vote as their parents did, 
though this is less common than formerly; sometimes a tradition 
of voting one way spreads pver a whole district. Some vote for 
the candidate they think will win; some vote against the 
Government, whatever its nature, because life has not gone 
well with them lately and they feel, rightly or wrongly, that 
the Government is to blame. These unthinking groups do nOt 
form a'large proportion of the whole. There are the convinced 

t Tltis is common in constituencies where one party regularly secures 
a large majority. 
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party supportersj and finally the central mass who will attend to 
a certain amount of propaganda, read their newspapers, talk with 
their neighbours, and then use their own judgment. The size and 
variety of the electorate makes it impossible for the active politician 
to predict election results with certainty. He cannot afford to 
ignore any method of approach since each may be successful 
with some electors, and the imcertainty rouses in him an unjustified 
exasperation, particularly if he is defeated. For the electors are 
not foolish; 19th century opponents of votes for all declared 
that the people would follow demagogues who promised a 
new heaven and a new earth without regard for facts; but the 
prophecy is unfulfilled. To judge from results, the elector in 
post-War Britain likes best the party which seems to know 
its own mind; which has a definite, if small programme, on 
which it is united. Now this is by no means a bad criterion, 
though it is insufficient. The commonest defects in the elector’s 
judgment are two: first, he does not sufficiently consider what 
the results of a given policy may be in eight or ten years’, rather 
than two or three years’ time; second, his better judgment can 
be upset by the sudden introduction of some new issue. These 
are exactly the weaknesses to be expected, when one considers that 
the majority have their livings to get and their children to mind, 
and caimot all be eager students of politics. The eleaors’ judg- 
ments are liable to error; but it is the error of sensible folk with 
limited opportunities for consideration, not the blundering of fools. 

The House of G)mmons which emerges from the election, 
contains, as has been shown, representatives of very many 
walks of life. It also contains people of very different character. 
A few, who have been attraaed by the prestige of being an M.P., 
find the work more than they expected and take little part in 
it; there is no thing in the law to oblige an M.P. to attend the 
House at aU, but the continual slacker is unlikely to be returned 
again. Even his party supporters will feel insulted and look 
round for a new candidate at the next election. The conscientious 
M.P. has much to do; every day there will be letters from his 
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constituents asking for his advice about pensions, rents, unemploy- 
ment assistance — all the points at which the citizen comes into 
contaa with the law. If the Member is well-known and respeaed, 
he may even be asked to reconcile husbands and wives. By 
diligent attention to these individual requests he may win such 
a hold on his constituents as will stand him in good stead even 
when opinion is unfavourable to his party. When Parliament is 
sitting, two or perhaps more mornings a week will be occupied 
by committee work, and for the rest of the day the Member will 
be either in the Chamber or elsewhere in the House at the 
disposal of the Whips. At the week-end, and during the Parlia- 
mentary recesses, his constituents will expect to see him at 
local functions and party meetings. The House is thus far less 
of a club than formerly; membership of it has become very 
nearly a full-time job, though many M.P.s still do some outside 
work. This is possible for lawyers, journalists, company directors 
and others who can, at need, vary the amount of work they do. 
If the reform suggested in Chapter X were carried out the tendency 
towards full-time employment in political work would be 
strengthened. Payment of M.P.S is therefore essential if the 
House is not to be composed predominantly of wealthy people. 
A yearly salary of £400 was first granted in 191 1 ; this was increased 
in 1937 to £600 which was not unreasonable, in view of the 
general rise in prices. The Member has also the privilege of free 
railway travel between the House and his constituency; otherwise 
the Member for Inverness would be at a hopeless disadvantage 
compared with the Member for the Abbey Division of 
Westminster. Once elected, the Member cannot resign his seat, 
but if he accepts a salaried oflSce from the Crown, other than a 
position in the Ministry, he is automatically disqualified and 
ceases to be a Member. Those who wish to resign, apply for the 
office of Steward of the Chiltem Hundreds, of of another Crown 
estate, the Manor of Northstead. These posts involve' no work, 
and the newly appointed Steward, freed from the Commons, 
resigns his Stewardship next day. Vacancies also occur when 
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Members die, or are created Peers, or appointed to judgeships, 
and other public ofl&ces. The Whips of the party concerned, 
or the Speaker, then see that a writ is issued ordering a by-election. 
There may be a score of these each year, and they give Govern- 
ment and Opposition a useful indication of the movement of 
opinion in the country. 

In conclusion, it should be noticed that membership of the 
Commons is an honourable and respected occupation. This fact 
impresses American observers who contrast it with the general 
attitude to politicians in their own country. The ancient traditions 
of the Constitution and its coimection with the Kingship shed 
a certain dignity on everyone connected with Government. 
The control of finance, and the character of the Civil Service, 
make it impossible for the politician to enrich himself out of 
public funds. The acceptance of bribes from outside, and the 
subtler forms of corruption cannot flourish^ for the highly 
organised party system makes it difficult for the Member to 
sell his allegiance elsewhere. Above all, there is the knowledge 
that the public will not greet an exposure of corruption, even 
on a small scale, with a shrug of the shoulders, but with execration. 
So, though a few. scoundrels have had Parliamentary careers, 
there is no natural attraction of scoundrels into the House; 
there are more profitable openings for them elsewhere. Nor 
will the man who wants a comfortable income find that Member- 
ship of the Commons is the easiest road. A high standud is 
set by the conscientious Member whom his constituents can 
call in the fullest sense “our Member”— the link between them 
and their Government, the peison through whom they can 
exercise no small part of their rights as citizens. 
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PARTY GOVERNMENT 

The Reason for a Party System 
Capitalism and Socialism 
The Conservative Party 
The Labour Party 
Right and Left 
The Liberal Party 
The Party System 

THE REASON FOR A PARTY SYSTEM. 

The description of British Government so far given has 
required frequent mention of political parties. The law does 
not mention them; their nearest approach to official recognition 
is in the rules for the formation of Committees of the House of 
Commons. Yet without them the whole nature of the Constitution 
would be changed, and many of its conventions would become 
unworkable. The relations of Parliament to the Government 
on the one hand, and to the people on the other, are governed 
by the party system. The essence of this system is that people 
who find themselves' in agreement on major matters of policy 
should unite in organised bodies to secure the return to Parlia- 
ment, and to other elected assemblies, of Members who will 
work for an agreed policy; and that these Members, smkmg 
minor differences, should vote and act together. Party politics 
are' based on two undeniable facts. First, that where men and 
women are allowed to think freely, they disagree: they are bom 
with different intellectual capacities; environment gives to 
each his own experiences, prejudices and opportunities fisr 
study. Their opinions are therefore based on varying amounts 
of knowledge, mixed with various prejudices and applied with 

io6 
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greater or less wisdom; so, in a free country, there will be more 
than one party. Second, that no one person can do all the work 
of Government, nor can he hope to find many who agree with 
him on every topic; the individual’s only chance of influenciag 
the Government is to ally with those of similar opinions and 
frame with them a policy representing the highest common 
factor of agreement; so there will hot be as many parties as 
there are citizens. 

Party politics, in one form or another, have invariably 
accompanied liberty; yet they are one of the commonest objects 
of criticism. On the one hand it is said that they divide the 
nation; on the other, that they mass individuals into groups 
and stifle independent thought. Examination of the form taken 
by the party system in Great Britain will enable the validity of 
these criticisms to be tested. 

CAPITALISM AND SOCIALISM. 

It is first necessary to discuss the frequently used terms 
Capitalism and Socialism. In the present Capitalist order of 
society most of the land, factories and other equipment for 
the production of wealth are owned by private persons, using 
their ownership to secure profit for themselves. These owners 
form a minority of the population; the majority live wholly or 
mainly by their work; there is legal liberty for everyone .to work 
as he pleases, to save and to acquire property. Defenders of 
this system argue that the possibility of becoming better off 
acts as a stimulus to hard work and thrift, so that the total of 
wealth is increased; that since those who manage industry are 
the owners of it they will do their best to see that it produces 
what the pubUc wants; for it is by such production that profits 
are made. Thus Capitalism might be said to take the powerful 
desire, implanted in everyone, to do well for hims elf and his 
family, and enlist it in the service of abtmdant and efiSdent 
production. Supporters of Capitalism will admit that it often 
falls short of its ideal; that the inheritance of property allows 
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some to be well off without effort and places incompetent 
people in positions of power ; but they will urge that these examples 
are not sufficiently numerous to condemn the whole system. 
At the other end of the scale^ many people are born too poor 
to have much chance in life; they cannot save a great deal^ their 
education is limited, the legal freedom to become rich, if they 
can, has little significance for them. This is answered by pointing 
to the achievements of Capitalism, particularly in the last 
century, when it enormously increased the wealth of mankind; 
out of this wealth it has been possible to provide public education 
and many other services which help to remove social injustice. 
Capitalism, in the view of its defenders, has rescued mankind 
from the grinding poverty of the past, has raised the standard 
of comfort, and provided increased opportunities to all; it can 
continue to do this work by using the incentive of private gain. 
The system which now produces wealth is highly complex; 
would it not be thrown into disorder if it were taken out of 
the hands of those who now own it, to be run by public officials? 
Will it not be best to preserve the main features of Capitalism? 
As wealth goes on increasing the social services will grow 
likewise; so Capitalist society will become rich enough to afford 
the remedies for its own defects; but if, in a premature attempt 
to relieve poverty and injustice, the ownership of property and 
the stimulus of private gain are tampered with, the production 
of wealth will slow down and the reformers will defeat their 
own ends. 

SodaUsts advocate a form of society in which the equipment 
for the production of wealth would be owned by the whole 
people and controlled in accordance with an agreed plan; the 
wealth itself would be niore equally shared, and everyone would 
have an equal opportunity to develop his talents. Instead of 
two classes, owners and workers, there would be a classless 
society in which all would be workers, and all, collectively, 
owners. In reply to the arguments given above they claim that 
the defects of Capitalism have been understated; that undeserved 
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wealth and undeserved poverty are the rule rather than the 
exception. While admitting the growth of wealth under Capitalism 
they point out that the proportions in which it is shared do not 
greatly alter; the working man is better off than his grandfather 
but feels himself poor in comparison with the more fortunate 
members of the community to-day. They further contend that 
the growth of wealth will not continue; that the pursuit of 
private profit has led to monopolies and other schemes to restrict 
production by which each group of capitalists hopes to win 
something for itself. By this reasoning, private ownership is no 
longer a stimulus but a hindr^ce to production. Meanwhile 
the management of industry passes into the hands of salaried 
employees; might not these serve the community at least as 
willingly as they now serve private persons, the effect of whose 
ownership is to prevent the abilities of managers and other 
workers from being fully used? ^ Thus, in the Socialist view, 
the production of wealth becomes a disorderly scramble, the 
fruits of which are restriction of production, unemployment, 
slumps, and — ^when capitalists try to solve their difficulties by 
acquiring and protecting overseas markets — ^wars. Does it 
not therefore appear that Capitalism has done its work in showing 
the possibilities of wealth production, but handles these possi- 
bilities so clumsily that it should now give place to a planned 
Socialist Commonwealth? 

Whichever of these views is 'correct, the merits of Capitalism 
will be plainest to those now enjoying tolerable comfort, and 
Socialism will appear especially desirable to those with the 
closest experience of Capitalism’s defects. The argument becomes 
not an academic discussion but a conflict between classes. 
Consequently it is clouded with abuse. Socialists accusing 
their opponents of callousness and ignorance of the lives of 
the poor, and being in their turn attacked as unpractical dreamers 
or discontented revolutionaries, anxious to share the wealth 
that others have created. The reader, if he wishes to form his 
own judgment, must pierce this cloud and endeavour to decide. 
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on the evidence presented by world events, whether Capitalism 
will destroy itself or whether its powers of recovery iUustrated 
after the War, will deliver mankind from present difficulties 
and lead them to greater prosperity. The sensible person refrains 
from calling his opponents fools; neither is he content with the 
easy phrase, “There is much to be said on both sides”; having 
examined the evidence he gives his support resolutely to the 
side which seems to him to have the better argument. 

Against this background the party programmes can be set. 

THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 

This is the usual designation; the official name is Conservatioe 
and Umonist Party. 

Human beings often show an unwillingness to abandon 
customs and ideas which they have respected for a long time. 
This natural conservatism, praised by Edmund Burke in his 
horror at the French Revolution, is claimed as one of the bases 
for the Conservative Party’s philosophy. It appears particularly 
as a love of traditional forms and solemn ceremonies, so that 
Conservatives dislike criticism of old institutions such as the 
Monarchy, and emphasise the duty of loyalty to the King and 
to the State which he personifies. Since one of the chief things 
to be “conserved” to-day is the structure of Capitalism, the 
great industrialists are joined to the old aristocracy in the 
Conservative ranks. This union,' encouraged by Peel in the second 
quarter of the 19th century, was indeed the making of a Con- 
servative Patty as distinct from the old Tory party of the landed 
classes. The Tory element remains, forming the Right Wing 
of the party; a few of these, called “Diehards”, are indined to 
regard all change vrith disfavour. Conservatism, however, means 
.caution, or perhaps reluctance to change, not refusal; the majority 
of Conservatives ufge that Capitalism must be justified not only 
to the rich but to all classes; democracy should be preserved 
and the social services extended. They point out that the great 
Conservative Disraeli extended the franchise in 1867 and was 
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especially interested in social services. Nor, in their view, must 
support of Capitalism mean complete abandonment of industry to 
private enterprise; the Government should keep watch and, where 
necessary, give assistance in such forms as tariffs, subsidies 
and marketing organisations. Nationalist feeling and the influence 
of industrialists combine to make the party favour the protection 
of home industries by taxes on foreign goods, as a remedy for 
imemplosnment. In the 20th century this proposal has taken 
the form of Imperial Preference — ^i.e., permission for goods 
from British territories overseas to be imported at specially 
favourable terms — ^and extension of inter-imperial trade. Such 
was the policy advocated by Joseph Chamberlain without 
success; since the War it has been revived and partially realised 
in the Ottawa Agreements of 1932. The term ‘‘Unionist” meant 
in the last century one who was opposed to Home Rule for 
Ireland; a body of Liberals who left their own party on this 
question were called Liberal Unionists but were later absorbed 
in the Conservative Party; the name is now used to describe the 
Conservative attitude to the Eihpire. This attitude makes the 
party somewhat doubtful of international ideas; it is a Con- 
servative maxim that a strong British Empire is the best guarantee 
for world peace. Conservative Governments have approved 
Britain’s membership of the League of Nations, but they do not 
consider that the immediate possibilities of preventing war by 
League action are as great as other parties believe them to be. 

The party draws its support from the rich and from those of 
moderate incomes who feel that Socialism threatens their 
security; also from the countryside, where tradition is stronger 
than in the towns and the policy of restricting the import of 
foreign foodstuffs is attractive. The policy of protection for 
industry and the traditional association of the party with large 
armaments wins it the support of some industrial workers. Since 
the War the Conservatives have had a majority in the House of 
Commons except for nine months in 1924, and the period between 
Jxme 1929 and November 1931; and even in the former period 
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they were the largest party. This fact takes away most of the 
force from the common criticism of political parties: “Ifs all the 
same whichever of them gets m^\ There have been no great 
changes in policy because the eleaorate has not expressed a 
wish for them. 

THE LABOUR PARTY. 

The Labour Party is the political expression of a working-class ' 
movement which can be seen developing from the time when the 
Industrial Revolution created large masses of urban workers, 
divorced from the occupation of land' or ownership of means of 
production. This movement manifested itself in Trade Unions 
and in Co-operative Societies, and in the great Chartist agitation 
of the mid-i9th century, which demanded universal male suffrage. 
But it w^ not until the franchise was extended in the late 19th 
century that an effective political party could arise. The Labour ' 
Party was formed in 1900, and from that date has grown rapidly; 
it emerged from the General Election of 1922 as the second Ingest 
party. 

Labour advocates a Socialist policy. Its programme therefore 
contains two groups of measures; the former are intended to 
transform Britain from a Capitalist to a Socialist country, the 
latter to deal with the immediate alleviation of poverty and 
unemployment, for which the party consider Socialism the only 
permanent remedy. In the former group are proposals to 
socialise — ^i.e., to bring under the community’s ownership and 
control— the land, the financial system, coal and power, and 
transport. The organisation suggested for these, and for industries 
later socialised provides for the workers in the industries to share 
in their management, subject to the Government’s general plan ^ 
of economic development. The latter group contains proposals 
for inaeased Old Age Pensions, and education, raising of wages 
and shortening of hours. Labour does not believe that the 
Conservatives can adequately extend the social services, because 
of the limitations of Capitalism. Since its programme would 
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involve much legislation. Labour proposes to speed up the 
procedure of Parliament and to abolish the House of Lords. 
In foreign afl&irs, also, there is a distinction between Labour’s 
ultimate goal — a World Socialist Conimonweaith — ^and the 
immediate policy. The latter involves first, strengthening the 
League of Nations so that ^e collective force of its members 
could be used against a nation breaking the peace; then a 
reduction of tariff and other obstacles to trade which provoke 
international ill-will: these measures, it is hoped, would so far 
improve the situation that some measure of Disarqiament would 
be possible. The Imperial policy of the Conservatives appears to 
Labour as an attempt to monopolise markets in a manner 
dangerous to peace; Labour’s view of the Empire is that self- 
government should be extended as rapidly as possible to those 
territories which do not enjoy it, and that territories, to which 
this treatment cannot be applied should be put under an inter- 
national mandate. 

Differences of opinion in the ranks of Labour arise from 
consideration of the speed with which Socialism can be realised. 
The Right Wing emphasise the social reforms in the programme, 
believing that progress with these will win increased support; 
the Left maintains that the socialisation of industries ^ust be 
rapidly carried through if the social reforms are to be permanents 

Labour finds its supporters among wage-earners in the towns, 
and, to a much less degree, in the -countryside. A number of 
middle-dass ^ple, who think that Capit^sm’s uncertainties 
ate the teal menace to them, also suppon Labour; and from all 
walks of life come persons who have adopted the Socialist view 
of society. The organisation of the party illustrates these facts; 
it is a Federation including Trade Unions, Socialist Societies 
such as the Fabian Society, and individual members. Its structure 
is more elaborate than that of the other parties, and the resolutions 
passed at its annual Conference, to which come delegates from 
all Ae affiliated bodies, determine its policy. The Co-operative 
Movement has a political organisation of its own which, in 
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alliance with Labour returns a small group of “Labour and 
Co-operative” M.P.sj in Parliament, these form one party with 
Labour. 

Labour has not yet had a majority in the Commons, but has 
formed two Governments, one in 1924 and another from 1929 
to 1931, when it was the largest party in the House. During the 
second period the great slump occurred and Labour had to 
choose between introducing Socialist remedies at the risk of 
^ defeat in the House and trying to administer a Capitalist system 
in which it did not believe. The latter course was taken and the 
resulting dfficulties caused the Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, to resign and form a Coalition with Conservatives, 
some Liberals, and a few who followed him from the Labour 
Party. ^ These events were taken by some as proof of the need 
for a clear Labour majority to introduce Socialism, .by others 
as proof of Labour’s incompetence. The party suffered heavy 
losses in the 1931 Election and in 1935 secured 154 seats. 

RIGHT AND LEFT. 

These two parties face eadi other as the chief parties of the 
Right and Left; that is, of reluctance, and enthusiasm for change, 
respectively. It is a feature of Right parties that their members 
hold together; as there is no intention of fundamental change 
there is less matter for argument, and the Right naturally attracts, 
in addition to keen and convinced supporters, those who, taking 
life as they find it, do not think very much about politics. The 
Left has to make its case for great change and, when it comes to 
framing a detailed statement, disagreement arises; further, if the 
Right has the addition of the unthinking, the Left draws those 
who, for a variety of reasons, are dissatisfied with things as they 
are. The Right is therefore liable to suffer from lack of vision, 
the Left from an over-abundance of ideas, of very varying 
usefulness, not easily arranged into an ordered programme. 

To the left of Labour stands the small Communist Party which 
secured the return of one Member, Mr. Gallacher, in 1935, 
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The Communists advocate Socialism but believe that the conflict 
between classes is so acute that an attempt to introduce Socialism 
by democratic methods would be met by the use of force on the 
part of the rich. They therefore hold that an effective Socialist 
movement must prepare to meet force by force, and to establish 
a dictatorship of the working-class, until opposition is destroyed 
and democracy can be restored. Labour seems to them not to 
have understood the real nature of the class conflict, and they 
consider many of its leaders ineffective. Recently, however, they 
have sought aflSliation to Labour; the proposal provoked con- 
siderable dispute between the Right and Left Wings of Labour, 
but was defeated, the majority holding that Labour could not 
associate with a party which envisaged the use of dictatorship. 

The Independent Labour Party was once affiliated to the Labour 
Party but severed the connection after 1931. The party considers 
Labour to. be insufficiently Left and the Communist party to be 
over-influenced by the wishes of the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
There are four I.L.P. Members of Parliament, representing 
divisions of Glasgow, where the party survives chiefly because 
of the popularity of its leader, Mr. Maxton. 

THE LIBERAL PARTY. 

Historically, the Liberals inherit the tradition of resistance to 
arbitrary Government which animated the 17th and i8th century 
Whigs. They were accordingly led to eqiphasise the authority of 
the people, and during the 19th century there is a gradual d^nge 
from aristocratic Whig to democratic Liberal, working to secure 
the extension of the franchise. As opponents of governmental 
restraint they were attracted to laissez-fairey and in thp mid-i9th 
century represented the trading and manufacturing, as against 
the landed classes. The popular element in Liberalism, however, 
has Caused the party to advocate social reforms which confliaed 
I with pure laissez-^faire. Dislike of oppression has shown itself, at 
different times, in Fox’s opposition to Burke over the French 
Revolution, in Gladstone’s efforts to solve the Irish problem, in 
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the sympathy shown to nations struggling for freedom, and in 
the desire to protect minorities. 

To-day, Liberals consider that the Capitalist-Socialist issue is 
not as important as is often supposed. The Conservatives^ fond- 
ness for aristocracy and for tariffs, and Labour’s plans for State 
control all appear to Liberals as dangerous to the liberty of the 
individual whiqh it is the historic duty of I-iberals to preserve. 
While rejecting Socialism they advocate considerable reforms in 
Capitalism. They are prepared to socialise some industries if it 
can be proved that this would increase eflSdency, but do not 
regard socialisation , as essential for the proper arrangement of 
society. The dividing line between public and private enterprise 
has been shifted' in the past and can be shifted again; it is a 
question of practicability and convenience, not of principle. 
Prominent members of the party have made detailed studies of 
industrial organisation in order to demonstrate the number of 
improvements which could be made without raising the main 
question at issue between Sodaliks and anti-Socialists. They 
further consider that sodal services could be extended beyond 
the limits which Conservatives think desirable, and they stress 
the need for improved housing and education. To the Liberal 
the Conservative appears too much imder the influence of the 
rich, and therefore imwilling to help the mass of the people, 
while Labour is too much influenced by the Trade Unions, and 
led by its Socialist theory to ignore the reforms which are 
immediately practicable. Liberals claim that they, avoiding these 
defects, represent not a single class but the whole ^nation; not tied 
to a theory they can consider every proposal on its merits. They 
oppose the tariff policy of the Conservatives and on immediate 
problems in the Imperial and foreign field take a view very 
similar to that of Labour. 

From 1906 till the outbreak of the War the Liberals ruled and 
achieved a large measure of social reform, notably sodal insurance 
and old age pensions, the memory of which still retains many 
supporters. During the War, one section of the party, under Mr. 
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Lloyd George, formed a Coalitioii with the Conservatives w* 
lasted till 1922. The party was re-nnited in 1923 but found it^ 
outstripped by Labour, In 1924 they suffered a severe drfeat 
from which they have not recovered. At the 1931 crisis ail, except 
a few imder Mr. Lloyd George, joined the ^National Government, 
though many of these left it shortly afterwards. In 1935 there 
were returned 33 National (or Simonite) Liberals, led by Sir 
John Simon and supporting the Government: four Independent 
Liberals, led by Mr. Lloyd George: and the oflScial Liberal Party 
of seventeen Members, led by' Sir Archibald Sinclair. 

The Party is supported by those of moderate incomes and by a 
lesser proportion of both the rich and the poor. In some districts 
there is a strong Liberal tradition, often associated with Non- 
conformity. It is probable that many people who hold Liberal 
ideas feel that they can now make them of more effect by support- 
ing the Conservative or Labour Parties and bringing a Liberalising 
influence to bear on their policies. The Liberal Party claim that 
Proportional Representation would allow the strength of Liberal 
feeling in the country to be fairly espress^; but unless this 
reform is introduced. Parliaments like those eleaed in 1924 and 
1929, when no party had a clear majority, wiU not be common 
in future. 

THE PARTY SYSTEM. 

It appears, then, that party politics in Britain are characterised 
by the existence of two great parties, rivals for Government, and 
a thirci of lesser, but considerable size. These parties have local 
organisations in nearly every constituency, responsible for 
choosing the candidates and conducting propaganda with assist- 
ance from a Central Office. Most of the agents in the 
constituencies and staff at the centre are paid full-time workers. 
Subscriptions from rich members form a considerable part of 
the funds among Conservatives, a less proportion among, the 
Liberals and only a small sum for the Labour Party. These gifts 
arc supplemented by small subscriptions from the rank and file. 
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the bulk of Labour’s funds coining from those Trade Unionists 
who pay the “political levy” which makes them affiliated members 
of the Party. Much work, however, is done without payment; 
indeed, one of the a dmir able features of British politics is the 
large number of men and women who will do hard, and some- 
times tedious work — canvassing, envelope-addressing, organising 
social activities — ^week after week, for no other reason than that 
they believe in their party’s principles. 

Those who complain that parties divide the nation urge that 
the ideal Government would combine the best men of aU shades 
of opinion; the process of finding the highest common factor of 
agreement, by which parties themselves are made, would be 
extended till all could act together. Thus the strife of parties 
would vanish and citizens would work together in harmony for 
the common good. The same sentiment sometimes expresses 
itself more prosaically as a demand for “Business Government^’ : 
the shareholders of a business do not arrange themselves in 
parties; why should citizens do so? To this criticism, the party 
programmes provide an answer; they ure not lists of measures, 
each of which can be considered apart from the rest. Socialism, 
for example, may or may not be a practicable policy; what is 
certainly not practicable is to distribute wealfti on Socialist 
principles while the ownership of land and industry remain as 
at present. The Conservative policy towards industries is based 
on the assumption that private persons will continue to control 
them. One who believes that private enterprise and private profit 
are essential to progress, and one who believes them to be the 
chief cause of our difficulties, cannot frame an agreed policy. An 
appeal to the disputants to “put country before party” begs the 
question, for each believes his policy to be the best for the 
country, and the greater his zeal for his country, the greater his 
anxiety to get that policy adopted. A Government formed from 
men of all parties will be subject to constant disagreement within 
itself; its policy will be vacillating, and, in the endeavour to 
please everyone, will please no one. Coherent and effective policy 
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can only come from a Government whose members are agreed 
on main principles — ^that is to say, who belong to one party. 
The members of such a Government might be lost in mutual 
admiration or encouraged by their majority to enact measures 
gratifying to their most extreme supporters, were it not for the 
constant criticism of the minority parties. The largest of these is 
known as His Majesty’s Opposition, and the title indicates that 
Opposition as well as Government has a function in the Con- 
stitution. That function is to criticise the Government, to keep it 
from sloth and extremism and to put before the people an 
alternative policy so that, if they are dissatisfied, they can, without 
violent upheaval, change their Government at the next Election. 
The Opposition should not oppose every Government proposal, 
nor condemn the Government for not performing the impossible; 
but, as party dififerences are based on fundamental disagreement, 
there will not be many agrejed topics. Since, in Britain, the people 
are free to vote the other way next time, there is a powerful check 
on merely factious obstruction — ^the knowledge, in the minds of 
the Opposition, that they may soon be the Government, and wiU 
have to justify their criticisms by doing better themselves. 
Responsible Opposition, of the kind required in Britain, demands 
considerable knowledge of facts and*the Leader of the Opposition 
needs to maintain a kind of office, comparable to that of a Cabinet 
Minister, though on a smaller scale. In 1937 n6ed was 
recognised by the- provision of a salary of £2,000 a year. The 
Leader of the Opposition does not thereby become a. servant of 
the Government, but of the State and the people who compose it. 
It might well be argued that this salary should become, like that 
of a judge, a Consolidated Fund charge. 

The demand for a Government which shall be above party”, 
therefore, is often based on an imperfect understanding of facts. 
Sometimes, however, it is more sinister. The party in power may 
be unwilling to face criticism, and, relying on the majority in 
the country which it has at the moment, may appeal to the people 
in such terms as these: “We have a great work to do; let us have 
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done with the strife of parties and get a single united people 
behind the Government; then we can carry through our policy”. 
If the majority is large enough, if the appeal is made with sufficient 
excitement of national vanity, and if the Government has its hand 
on the armed forces, then the minority parties can be destroyed. 
But the resultant Government is not above party; it is a party 
Government, carrying out a party policy without criticism to 
make it careful or opposition to check its extremists. The 
dictatorships of the present day provide a striking illustration. 
The Opposition is driven from Constitutional to underground 
methods; and the Government, which would not meet criticism 
with reasoned defence, must combat conspiracy with secret 
police, concentration camps, executions and the other apparatus 
of tyranny. 

The call for “Business Government” likewise springs either 
from misunderstanding or &om a desire for dictatorship. The 
object of a Board of Directors is to make profit for those who own 
the business. The citizens of Britain, however, are not owners of 
Britain, and a Government whose sole object was to benefit 
owners of property would be a party Government of the worst 
kind. It is arguable that if the Socialist conception of a classless 
society were realised. Government would be chiefly occupied in 
business administration of the peopfe^s property. Such is the 
form of Government envisaged by ffie Socialist William Morris 
in his News from Nowhere^ and by S talin for the U.S.S.R. under 
its new Constitution. The U.S.S.R., however, has not yet fully 
realised either Socialism or democracy, and it is one of the most 
disputed questions of politics whether a classless society can be 
realised at all. 

Coalitions between parties occur when great events cause the 
people to think afresh and to discover that the old issues are out 
of date. The War, and the post~War problems leading up to the 
crisis of 1931 caused a fuller consideration of the Capitalism- 
Socialism issue. Of Ithe questions which had divided Conservatives 
and Liberals — Ireland, the House of Lords, Free Trade, Socnal 
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Insurance — some had been settled, while others appeared as 
aspects of the new problem. A series of Coalitions weakened the 
Liberal' Party, and made Labour the chief opponent of the 
Conservatives. Coalitions do not destroy the party system but 
give a new alignment of parties in accord with the new problems 
demanding solution. 

The criticisms from the opposite angle, that party politics 
suppress individuality in politicians, are more useful. Though 
they do not constitute a complete case against the party system, 
they draw attention to certain dangers of which the party 
politician should be forewarned. First, the presence in the House 
of Commons of a majority supporting the Government means 
that ill-considered actions and imwise clauses in Bills can be 
defended without argument, by the simple use of voting power. 
The private Member bn the Government benches may admit to 
himself that he does not like this piece of policy; that the 
Opposition’s arguments are unanswerable; that his constituents 
are quite justified in writing indignant letters. But what if the 
Whips say, “The Government makes this a matter of confidence; 
if it is defeated there will be an Election”? The Member, at the 
worst, does not want to risk his own seat; more creditably, he 
my feel that the Government’s policy is so much better than the 
Opposition’s that he ought not to endanger it for the sake of 
one point. The Government majority is particularly objectionable 
to the Opposition when it is vised to apply one of the forms of 
Qosure. Yet if the Government had not this weapon it could 
not know from week to week, how long it would be in power; 
without the Closure it could plan no“Sme-table of work, as the 
Labour Government of 1929-31 discovered. , Such inefficiency 
of Government provokes contempt for Parliament and for free 
iscussion. The ordinary Members can make their voices heard 
if they insist on frequent meetings of their Parliamentary Party, 
where by cUscussion and vote the party^s immediate policy and 
tactics can be determined; then the action enforced by the Whips 
will be that which a majority of the party has approved. If the 
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Members act thus they are not the sheep to whom critics of 
Party Government liken them; they are people who, faced with 
the necessity of united action, impose the requisite discipline 
upon themselves. 

Secondly, the loyalty of party supporters may become a disease. 
They hesitate to admit that their party has ever made, or might 
make, a mistake> lest opponents should seize on the admission 
and magnify it : for the same reason they will not allow any merits 
to their opponents. Should this disease become far advanced 
politics degenerate into factiousness and the ordinary citizen 
turns away in disgust. But the elector has ±e remedy in his own 
hands: moderate attention to public affairs will show him that 
no party is infallible, and, by his attitude at meetings and his 
reception of canvassers, he can show that he does not care for 
absurd partisanship. If the eleaor does this, the politician will 
soon realise that frankness and reason are required. 

Thirdly, there is a neglect of certain questions because they 
are not party matters. Reform of the judicial system, marriage 
laws, control of amusements, are oft-quoted examples. Inde- 
pendent Members who might raise these questions are few, 
because it is difScuk to fight an Election without the help of a 
party organisation. Yet the presence of ‘some Independents in 
every Parliament shows that the British system is not wholly 
defective in this respect. The very difficulty of their election 
secures that, save for an occasional crank, they are people of 
outstanding ability; but they are the tonic of Parliamentarism, 
not its daily food. If it were easier to be eleaed as an Independent, 
the quality of Independent Members would decline and the same 
defects would appear as in a Parliament composed of many small 
parties; the Government would be unstable, and the Inde- 
pendents, conscious that they could not be called upon to form" 
a Government, would be irresponsible critics. 

The Member has been described as the link between his 
constituents and the Government; the local party organisation is 
the link between the Member and his constituents. He cannot 
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return to them for instructions on every issue; while they iiave'' 
the right to state what general principles they approve^ it is Ms 
business to apply the principles to the day-to-d^ problems 
arising in the House. The party programmes provide the general 
statements of principle between wMch electors can choose. The 
elector may complain that he does not fully agree with any party 
programme. But no one can expect to have all Ms own way; it is 
open to everyone to join the party in wMch he finds most to 
approve^, and to take Ms share, with other party members, .in the 
framing of policy. 

In summary, Ae party system has. the overwhelming merit of 
permitting both, the Government to be strong and criticism of it 
to' be vigorous ; of allowing the majority to prevail and all sections 
to be heard; of providing a peaceable method for change of 
Government. While the defects ox the system are undeniable, 
they can be lessened if the rank and file of party members become 
students' of policy and not mere partisans, and if the eleaor 
equips himself with knowledge. 
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Democracy 
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Fascism and Communism Contrasted 
Conclusion 

Now that the survey of Legislature and Central Executive is 
complete, the essential nature of British Government appears. 
The source of the power wielded by the King and his Ministers 
has been traced to Parliament and thence to the people. Britain 
is therefore classed among the democracies of the world, and 
so distinguished from the Communist U.S.S.R., the great 
Fascist States, Germany and Italy, and a number of smaller 
States where various forms- of Government prevail which the 
people cannot criticise or change at will, For the proper under- 
standing of British democracy, a digression of some length will 
be necessary, comparing the democratic. Fascist and Communist 
philosophies. What is the exact nature of demoaacy? Is it fully 
realised in Britain? What explains the recent rise of anti- 
democratic Governments and ideas? 

DEMOCRACY, 

There are five signs by which a democracy can be recognised. 
First, that all adults should have an equal share in choosing the' 
people who are to carry on the Government. The power of 
the House of Lords and the unequal size of Parliamentary 
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constituencies cause Britain to fall short of this ideal; but the 
former is not a conclusive or permanent check to democracy and 
the laner is such a defect as must creep in in course of time> and 
can be removed. Second^ that a large number of citizens should take 
part in the actual work of Government, If they do not do this 
they will not so much govern themselves as choose between one 
set of masters and another; they will be unacquainted with the 
problems of Government, and their judgment of those who do 
govern, being uninformed, will be ineffective. The British 
Cabinet and Parliament cannot contain more than a tiny fraction 
of the citizens; but many more serve on local authorities and 
acquire valuable experience. In voluntary associations — ^Trade 
Unions, Co-operatives, Educational and Housing Associations, 
and political parties, the citizen can learn how to make decisions, 
adminster property and discover how some, at least, of the laws 
of his coimtry work, and help to get them dianged. The combined 
effect of these opportunities is considerable, and in this respect 
Britain does well, in view of the fact that she is a great State 
where the direct democracy of small Swiss cantons is impossible. 
Thirdy the will of the majority, acting through "the Government, 
should be obeyed. Government by consent cannot mean that all 
citizens should approve of all acts of Government, and if the 
dissatisfied do not obey there will be no Government at all. 
While, therefore, a democratic Government must not use force 
as a substitute for consent, it has both a right and a duty to meet 
any defiance of its authority with all the force at its command. 
Fourthy the Government must allow all its subjects to criticise 
its acts; it must give regular opportunities for the election of a 
new Government, and freedom to all who wish to conduct 
propaganda and build up organisations which have as their object 
the peaceful conversion of opinion towards a change of Govern- 
ment. Minorities justifiably claim these rights in return for their 
obedience: if the rights are not granted .there is no way of 
chang in g the Government peaceably, and, even if it represents 
the people at first, there is no guarantee that it will continue to 
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do SO. It may well be that Hitler’s Government is approved by a 
majority of Germans, but, since it does not allow criticism, it is not 
a democracy, nor can there be any feir test of its popularity. The 
present working of the British Constitution satisfies both this point 
and the preceding; it secures a Government which commands 
obedience but submits itself periodically to the people’s judgment. 
Fifths the economic and social structure must be such as to allow 
the previous conditions to be realised in fact as they are stated 
in law. The effect of economic and social factors on British politics 
has been noticed. The educational system, the method of recruit- 
ment for the higher ranks of the Civil Service and the Armed 
Forces^ the influence of money at elections, combine to put a 
great proportion of power in the hands of a small section of the 
people. This “ruling class” could not prevent the election of a 
Government which would strike at their privileges, though they 
could obstruct its policy. As, however, the electorate have not yet 
made such a choice, the exact extent of economic diecks to 
democracy in Britain cannot be measured. 

EFFECTS OF DEMOCRACY. 

Democracy can be considered first as a method of Government 
— ^the method of consent, majority rule and firee discussion. But 
the use of the • democratic method creates something else — ^a 
democratic atmosphere; persuasion, argument, the power to 
present a convincing case are esteemed more highly than a 
display of force or the dictator’s ability to make impassioned 
speeches where no one can heckle or contradict. This atmosphere 
of discussion is the most important of all the characteristics of 
democracy because it breeds among citizens respect for one 
another’s opinions.' iStb century Britain, for all its restricted 
franchise, had this mark of democracy. Government was in the 
hands of a few, but they conducted it by discussion amongst 
themselves in Parliament; and from this centre ideas and 
argument spread to the unenfranchised. For this reason it was 
the easier to extend the franchise in the 19th century; those who 
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received the vote took up a task with which popular discussion 
had already made them familiar. 

The first merit of democracy is, accordingly, its civilising 
influence on those who practise it. The habit of discussion, 
developed in politics, extends to all activities; new ideas in 
sciences and arts can receive examination. The dictator, who 
caimot hand over power to another party if opinion changes, 
must see to it that opinion does not change. If, like Hitler, he has 
climbed to power by firing his people with the idea of racial 
purity and superiority to other nations, then any research into 
anthropology which suggests that there is no such thing as 
racial purity must be suppressed. If Government policy is based, 
as in Ae U.S.S.R., on a particular view of human history, then 
any discoveries about the past which cannot be fitted into that 
view must be thrust aside. The issue between dictatorship and 
democracy cannot be confined to politics; in' every sphere of 
intellectual activity the question arises: ‘‘What is the purpose of 
this activity? Is it to discover the truth or to find evidence in 
support of the view already held by the Government? Accord- 
ingly, dictatorship stretches its control over art, science and 
religion. As men continually underfed lose appetite so nations 
shut off firom free thought lose the desire for it, and the dictator’s 
task becomes easier and the rate of progress less. Such a tyranny, - 
if not assaulted from without, can, like the Byzantine Empire, 
last for centuries without adding anjrthing to human happiness^ 
or knowledge. 

No Dictatorship, however, can alter the truth. If, for example, 
persecuting Jews does not make a nation better, the dictatorship 
which practises it will sooner or later face a disillusioned people 
who, having no other method of expression, must attempt revolt. 
Dictatorships, lacking the check of criticism, are likely not only 
to make mistakes, but to persist in them till they bring disaster. 
Democracy not only allows entry to new ideas but enables them, 
when they have convinced a majority, to inspire Government 
policy. Peaceful change is thus the second merit of democracy- 
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But discussion cannot find the truth unless the disputants 
have access to &cts. In Britain, defenders and critics of the 
Government can use statistics of undisputed accuracy concerning 
trade, employment, taxation and the public welfare. If— and it 
is in Britain a fantastic supposition— the Government attempted 
to intimidate a Civil Servant into falsifying the figures, he has 
only to disclose the fiict and the resulting scandal would defeat 
the attempt. The servant of a dictator must, for the sake of his 
employment or even his life, produce such statistics as his master 
approves. Statistics can be misinterpreted or wrongly used in 
any argument under any system; but while the statistics of a 
democracy are in themselves reliable, those of a dictatorship 
are not. This third merit, superior honesty, appears also in the 
handling of money and appointments. Corruption and embezzle- 
ment of public funds together form an evil that has plagued 
all Governments from time immemorial; it is denounced in the 
Scriptures and those who practise it occupy a special place in 
Dante’s Inferno. Aspirants to dictatorship, like the Belgian 
Rexists, declare it to be the chief feature of Parliamentary life; 
the whispered jokes with which a dictator’s subjects console 
themselves, impute it to his ofEidals. Democracy, however, has 
an antidote, the Opposition, to whom the discovery of bribery or 
felse accoimts will be a powerful weapon. Dictatorship can 
always prevent open scandal by getting rid of those who ask 
awkward questionsy.or by veiling its finances in secret; but for 
this very reason, once corruption enters it is less easily rooted 
out. The immediate cause of the over&row of the German 
democracy was the desire of Prussian landowners to prevent the 
exposure of their embezzlements. 

Financial dishonesty is usually committed by underlings; it 
does not appear to be common among the chief statesmen of 
d^ocracies nor among dictators themselves, who seek power 
rather than luxury. But every dictator must appoint subordinates 
who know that personal loyalty will cover a multitude of sins; 
the local boss, who can reply to critics by accusing them of 
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treason^ is a common feature of dictatorships. In this connection 
France is an interesting example: the administrative system still 
bears the stamp of the Napoleonic dictatorship, and its oflSdals 
have large and insufficiently supervised powers of patronage. 
The corruption which this breeds is exposed in periodic 
scandals because the main structure of the Government is 
democratic. 

For the party in power in a democracy to give jobs to its own 
supporters, in return for their loyalty, is corruption. In dictator- 
ships it is an invariable and inevitable practice; for no position 
of importance can be entrusted to one whose faith in the ruling 
party is not absolute. Impartiality in the Civil Service is not 
enough^ a judge who tries accused persons according to the 
evidence rather than to the wishes of the Government, will not 
serve. The ruling party is assumed to be the State itself and the 
&st qualification for any branch of pubUc service is not com- 
petence and honesty, but the profession of a particular set of 
political opinions. The process is known in Germany as 
Gleichschaltw^^ unifying the State: so this form of corruption is 
not removed by a dictatorship but re-christened. 

By no means all democracies are as free from corruption as 
Britain; her Unusually high standard is due to two fects: first, 
that the financial system is the product of a struggle for Parlia- 
mentary Government; second, that the 19th century enfranchise- 
ment of the middle classes strengthened the demand for econ- 
omical administration. Where the evolution of Government has 
been different the results have not always been so satisfactory. 
But the general conclusion remains; while all Governments are 
liable to corruption, democracies possess weapons for fighting 
it which are denied to dictatorships. Corruption is wide- 
spread in U.S.A. politics; but the democratic weapons have, in 
some districts, been successfully used against it. In Germany, 
the absence of opposition enables some officials of the Nazi 
Party to use their position to enrich themselves. 

The fourth merit of a democracy can be more easily observed 
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in practice than defined in words. It springs firom the &ct that 
donocratic GoTemments, unlike dictatorships, have a moral 
claim on the allegiance of their subjects. To tite eternal question 
of politics, “Why shotild I obey?” the donocratic Government 
can reply, “Because we are your Government; we cann^ please 
everyone, but we please the majority; if we do itot please you, 
you can set to wodc to alter the majority’s opinion; in the mean- 
time you should obey us, unless you make the claim that yoiur 
wishes are mote important than those of anyone else— a clnim 
which you cannot etqtect other people to admit”. The dictator’s 
answer is not based on argument, but on assertion, “Obedience 
to me is the duty of a citizen; the Leader knows best; if you do 
not agree, 3mu are no true citizen”. This attitude is well illustrated 
by Hitler’s demand, at the 1937 Nazi Party Congress, for “blind 
obedience”. The necessary blindness can be secured by control 
of Press, wireless and every method of communication. Since a 
democracy is not obliged4:o deprive its people of the use of their 
fitculties, the relations between Government and people and 
between one citizen and another, are happier. They can argue 
without fightii^; diere is no need of spies or censorship. The 
higher civilisation of a democracy is manifested, not only in 
the intellectual sphere but in ^e ftienrilinf^g of everyday 
rdations. 

GROWTH OF FASCISM. 

Yet democracy has not been the commonest form of Govern- 
ment. Government is older than reason, and it is only as reason 
is applied to politics that the merits of democracy ^pear. In the 
19th century it spread rapidly, the Parliamentary sfstem of Great 
Britain being widely used as a model. The War was won by 
democratic powers, and by 1919 the forms of democracy were 
established in all Einopean countries excq>t Russia. But before 
lon| these forms had been tendered meaningi^Ka Iq several of 
d» smaller States, where military leaders ^d seized power, 
with die help of the old ruling dass. In 1922 Mussolini 
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came to power in Italy and erected the Fascist^ form of Govern- 
ment which both destroyed democracy in &ct and openly 
challenged its principles. The very similar “National-Socialism” 
of Hitler received great impetus in the slump years of 1930-32, 
and obtamed power in 1933. 

Fascism arises fiom distress and disappointment. The Italians 
found that they had gained litde from being on the winning side 
in the War; the Germans, that the democratic Republic estab- 
lished in 1918 had not succeeded in throwing off the bonds of 
the Treaty of Versailles, nor in solving the economic problems of 
the slump. When such situations arise, and many sections — 
wage-earners, middle-class, ex-soldiers — ^&ce imemployment and 
poverty, the policy of the Government must be drastic, and show 
evidence of a determination to deal rapidly and boldly with the 
difficulties. But while all are agreed that policy must be drastic, 
there is disagreement about its direction. Some demand a rapid 
transition to Socialism, others a reduction of taxes on large 
incomes, others the expulsion of Jews, or the exdi^on of women' 
finm every employment outside the home. Everyone has a 
grievance which affects him personally, and sees in its removal 
the cure for the nation’s ills. The conflia of parties becomes 
keener, violence is used, and here democracy is put to its test. 
The right and duty of a democratic Government to oppress 
disorder has been noticed; in times of stress it is justified in 
adopting measures, such as the prohibition of provocative 
displays of party strength, which in ntnmal times would be 
unnecessary. Italy and Germany, in common with many other 
countries, had but slight experience of democracy, and tire 
democratic respect for the lives and opinions of other citizens 
had not developed. Germany had adopted a Constitution which 
contained two opposing defects: under its usual working the 

^ The word Fasdo (group or bundle) was the name used by groups of 
Mussolini’s followers when he was striving for power. It mers alk> to 
Out fasces carried by lictors attending on magistrates in Ancient Rome— 
bundles of tods encircling an axe. They symbolised Roman unity and 
poiver and served the piactical purposes of punishment and execution. 
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Goveimnait, hampered by a multiplicity of patties, could not 
act 'with speed and decision; when, as a remedy, special powers 
were invoked, the Executive dwarfed the rest of the Coi^tution 
and made the democratic rights of the people meaningless. 
Everywhere, the War had &miliaiised the use of violence. Out 
of the confusion the Fascists emerged viaorious; th^ perceived, 
before others, that 'victory would go to those most prepared to 
use force; their propaganda won support by heaping everyone’s 
discontents together and blaming ^em on “±e S3rstem” — a 
vague term, generally denoting the Parliamentary method of 
Government, and, in Germany, associated with the Jews. The 
Fascists also received financial help from the wealthy, who 
judged them to be a bulwark against Socialism. 

Thus the world learnt, not that democracy was unworkable^ 
fi)r it weathered the storm in Western Europe and Czecho- 
slovakia — but that it could not be secured 'simply by ,la 3 ring 
down a democratic Constitution in law. The principle that the 
Government alone may use force, and then only to preserve the 
law, must be respected; the system of parties must permit the 
rise, when grrat problems threaten, of a Government able to aa 
dedsivdy; control by the people must mean choice and cririrism 
of the Government, not preventing it from doing its work. It is 
when these conditions are not fulfilled that the cry for order 
becomes irresistible and the claims of liberty are forgotten. The 
chief count on which Fascists indict democracy is tha t- freedom 
means obstruction, delay and chaos. That this is not true of 
democracy as a vrfiole is proved by its persistence both in Britain 
and elsewhere; but the charge is true enough where the forms 
of democracy are introduced without consideration of the 
conditions of its survival. 

POLICY OF FASCISM. 

Fascism had shown that it could seize power; the next task 
was to form ite policy and try to solve the problems which had 
baflSed democratic Governments. The first idea in Fascism is 
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that of the Leader; against the dnphasis laid by Socialists on the 
influence of economic forces and classes. Fascism stresses the 
idea of the “hero”, the great man viho motflds history. All 
authority springs from the Leader; he may daim to represent 
the people’s will, and when he first comes to power this may be 
true; but he does not allow it to be put to the test. Mussolini has 
held occasional elections and Hitler has submitted some of his 
actions to the judgment of a plebiscite. This devi(%, however, is 
only advertisement: those who might wish to vote NO cannot 
conduct propaganda; the duty of voting YES is plainly intimated; 
and no one supposes that a majority against the dictator would 
lead to his resignation. The voter has only a choice between the 
dictator and no thing . The dictator receives a huge majority to 
which no one outside his jurisdiction attaches importance. The 
complete and irresponsible power of the dictator should be 
remembered, because the claim is sometimes made that he 
represents the people far more truly than any democratic Govern- 
ment; but the only way to test this assertion is to allow free 
discussion, which dictatorship repudiates. Mussolini, Hitler, and 
a British Cabinet with a Parliamentary majority, all wield 
enormous powers ; but only the last allows the people to pronounce 
considered judgment. Fascists daim that the “Leadership 
Prindple” secures that Government is carried on by those best 
fitted for it. Whereas, in a democracy, persons may rise to power 
by the tise of those arts which charm a meeting and win votes, 
the Leader, can select on grounds of ability. It is assumed that the 
Leader will not be moved by flattery and that his judgment will 
be right; yet Leaders rise to power by demagogy, and in the 
speeches which they and their subordinates make, flattery and 
emotional assertion take the place of argument. Passion, deter- 
mination, ruthlessness, and a keen eye for the opponent’s weak- 
nesses are the qualities which the Fascist Leader must possess: 
administrative ability and wide knowledge, though desirable, 
and certainly present in Mussolini, are not essential. 

This exaltation of an individual causes Fascism to take different 
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fonns according to the personality of the Dictator; but certain 
common elements can be discerned. The plan of iP Corporate 
State is used; employers and employed in each industry are 
groT;q>ed together and elect such representatives as the ruling 
party approves. Thus Capital and Labour are brought under the 
dictator’s control. To the former a policy of “controlled 
Capitalism” is applied. Private persons still own industry and 
draw profits, but they may be required to invest all but a fixed 
percentage in the ways required by the Government. Intro- 
duction of new machinery, control of staff, hours and wages are 
also liable to State regulation: strikes and lock-outs are equally 
forbidden. In Germany the drive fijr re-armament has caused 
this control to be extended further than in other Fascist States. 
The worker also lives a regulated life; the social services, 
particularly those relating to the &nily, are the object of special 
attention; leisure time activity is organised; compulsory work in 
labour camps is adopted as a remedy for unemployment. 

Discipline is thus the watchword of Fascism. Ruling the 
masses is the privilege of those who enjoy the dictator’s approval 
and confidence. Prominent among these are the great industrialists, 
so that Fascism is properly regarded as a form of Capitalism, 
though very different from the “Liberal Capitalism” of Brifain, 
Now discipline is not an end in itself; there must be sntn<» 
purpose for which it is imposed. This leads to the last elpmpnt 
in Fascism, in the light of which all the others must be under^ 
stood. The purpose of the national discipline is the glory of the 
State. To democrats the State is an organisation in which 
individuals take part, using it to promote their own and one 
anotlwr’s happiness. To Fascists the State is, m Mussolini’s 
words, a “spiritual entity”; it does not exist for individuals, 
but they for it. Further, the State is a National State, mdependent 
of other nations and seeking its glory sometimes at their ev p^nse . 
While Mussolini and Hitler have fi^quently stat^ that they 
^ not desire to disturb the peace at this or that particular 
juncture, both m ai nt ain that war is in itself and 
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beneficial to mankind. This docorine Suits the needs of Fascist 
States. Italy has a comparatively small Empitej Germany hai? 
none; the doctrine of expansion by vrar follows naturally. The 
glory of the State expresses itself in great public works for the 
relief of unemployment, and where these are not Minnghj 
armament programmes supply the deficiency. The worship of 
the State finds practical expressicm in an attempt to inair<. the 
nation economically self-sufficient; the advantages of international 
trade are abandoned in the interest of military security. The 
people give up their liberty and sacrifice their standard of life 
and receive gkuy in return. The chief cause of Hitler’s enormous 
populatky is that he has made Genmny a nation to be feared. 
Democracy has here another lesson to learn. If the States of 
the world insist on complete SovereignQr and recognise no law 
but their own wishes, then they accept the idea of violence. 
Those States which are, at any given time, victorious, may like 
to forget this; but the defeated and disappointed, seeing that 
violence can prevail, pursue it and make it the ruling prmdple 
of their Governments. Democracy and the civilised way of life 
which it creates can continue only if intemarinnal law is maAp. 
a reality. 

Fascist ideasvhave spread outside Italy and Germany. They 
flourish most where economic probleins are acute and Constitu- 
tions are so planned as to reduce Government to impotence in 
the name of liberty. It is not surprising that Fascism has maAp 
small progress in Britain: the scmdard of life, though &r feom 
satisfectory, is among the highest in the world; the elaitn that- 
British democracy mean's impotence and chaos is dqnonstrably 
untrue ; the British having been a pownfiil and united nation for 
centuries, take their greatness for granted and are less impressed 
by foe appeal for glory. The British Union of Fascists conducts 
much propaganda but has not yet tontested any Pa rliame ntary 
seats; the item in its policy which has had most effect on public 
life is hostility to the Jews. Therel were unsuccessful Fascist 
candidatures at the 1937 London County Council and Metro- 
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politan Borough Council Elections in divisions of East London 
where the Jewish problem is acute. A great slump, a stupid 
Government and the emergence of a leader with Hitler’s or 
Mussolini’s ability to take advantage of the situation — should 
these three coincide at some future time. Fascism could flourish 
in Britain. 

COMMUNISM. 

While Fascism grew in Central Europe, Communism increased 
its strength in Russia. In 1917 the corrupt Government of the Tsar 
fell. Kerensky, who succeeded to power, considered the intro- 
duction of ihe forms of democracy, but made the mistake of 
continuing Russia’s participation in the Great War. The Russian, 
tired of fighting with inadequate equipment for a cause in which 
he did not believe, wanted peace and the expropriation of 
landlords. The Bolsheviks,^ led by Lenin, secured power in 
November, 1917, by promising these things, and maintained it 
by achieving them. The struggle for power, in which the anti- 
Bolsheviks were helped by foreign expeditionary forces, left 
Russia in chaos and poverty. Out of this the victorious Conununists 
proceeded to build a Socialist State. The need to conciliate 
merchants and wealthier peasants led Lenin in 1923 to adopt 
a New Economic PoUcy which, while preserving the main 
structure of Socialism, allowed some scope for private profit. 
This policy was not intended to be permanent, and under the 
guidance of Stalin, who rose to power after Lenin’s death in 
1924, the extent of private enterprise was much reduced, and 
ftom 1928 onwards a Socialist economic policy was embodied 
in a series of Five Year Plans. 

The general doctrines of Socialism have already been explained. 
Communists base their ftith in Socialism on the Alatexialist 

^ The word means Majority Party. It was adopted in 1903 when the 
Russian Social-Democratic Party split into two sections, Bolshevik and 
Menshevik (Aiinority), The former insisted that the right policy was to 
form a highly-organised Party to seize power when Tsarism should 
coiiapse. The name Bolshevik is not widely used in Russia to-day, the 
ruling party calling itself the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
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Conception of History, expounded by Karl Aiatx. According 
to this view, the fundamental &ct in human history is the series 
of conflicts for ownership of the means of production. As new 
methods of production have been invented, new classes have 
risen to power and altered the form of society both for their 
own advantage and so that the new methods can be used to the 
fuU. Merchants and industrialists have overthrown feudal 
landlords ; it now remains for the proletariat, the class of property- 
less workers, to overthrow the capitalist. Communists claim that 
the development of science, art, and all human activities, can 
oply be fully understood as aspects of the class struggle; that 
the struggle has always been violent in the past, and the 
proletariat will therefore have to use force and establish a 
dictatorship in order to destroy the power of the class which it 
has supplanted. In the U.S.S.R. this dictatorship is exercised 
by the Communist Party through the Soviets — councils elected 
for every village and town and for the whole Union. No party 
but the Communist Party may exist; the citizen who wishes to 
join it mtist accept and imderstand Communist teaching and 
be approved by those who are already members. The presence 
of party members at every strategic point, controlling the armed 
forces, industry, agriculture and trade, ensures that the policy 
chosen by the party prevails. Within the party, Stalin, as General 
Secretary, wields enormous influence: although the exaltation 
of one man is not part of Communist doctrine, in^ractice Stalin’s 
power is probably no less than Mussolini’s or Hitler’s. 

FASCISM AND COMMUNISM CONTRASTED. 

Fascism and Communism are thus both dictatorships, and 
the arguments advanced against dictatorship may be applied 
to botb systems. They present, however, important points of 
difference. Fascism maintains private ownership of the sources 
of wealth, and private profit; Communism does not. Fascism 
envisages a State composed of different classes, held tog^er 
by the spirit of national unity; Communism plans a classless 
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society. To the Fascist the National State is the supreme political 
unit, ma int ai ning its virility by rivalry with other such States; 
to the Qimmunist the real division of mankind is not into 
nations but into classes, and he expects the classless society, 
which is to end this division, to become international and 
world-wide. Fascists and Communists alike show unbounded 
enthusiasm; but the former is inspired by^ faith in his Leader 
and his State, the latter by conviction that the viaory of his 
cause is a historical necessity. Finally, Fascism accepts dictator- 
ship as a permanent form of Government; Communism thinks 
it a temporary expedient while the new order is being established. 
Co mmuni sts push this claim further; they hold that a Capitalist 
democracy, such as prevails in Britain, is but the shadow of 
real democracy, because of the inequalities of wealth, power 
and. opportunity between citizens; and that they, by removing 
these inequalities, are not destroying democracy but creating it. 

If indeed the dic^torship be only temporary, the difference 
between Communism and democracy would be much less; 
for democracies can, without abandoning their principles, give 
the Government supreme power for a time, when it has to face 
foreign or dvil war, or both, as Russia faced them after 1917. 
What signs, then, are there that the dictatorship in the U.S.S.R. 
is disappearing? Certainly, a Constitution has been established, 
providing for universal and secret voting, and, in Stalin's phrase, 
“whatever is best in western democracies”; discussion of some 
questions — e.g., the efficiency of this or that factory, or the 
marriage laws — ^is allowed and encouraged. But the great question 
Ts Socialism a good s3rstem?” may not be discussed. The policy 
of the Communist Party is rigidly enforced; against its opponents 
are arrayed the secret police and the penalties of exile and death; 

"The same arts that did 
A power, must it maintain.’* 

Any Government which deals with its opponents by killing 
them turns the fiiends and relatives of its victims into implacable 
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enemies^ and^ for its own safety, must continue on the path of 
violence. The fects themselves will decide the future of the 
U.S.S.R. If Socialism proves superior to Capitalismj the progress 
to democracy is assured; if Socdalism proves unworkable and the 
standard of ike fells, then the Soviet Government must counteract 
disaffection by increasing the rigour of tyranny. 

Meanwhile the mutual hostility of Communism and Fascism 
brings out the worst features in both. Throughout Europe and 
beyond, both spring from the same causes — eccmomic distress 
and Governmental incompetence. If the economic policy of one 
is right, the other is doomed to fell. Each can attribute its own 
misfortunes to the wickedness of its rival’s spies and agents. 
Each accuses the other of preparing war and declares itself 
obliged to arm in its own defence; and military necessity becomes 
the pretext for tyranny. 

CONCLUSION. 

The instinct of many people in Britain is to dismiss both 
Communism and Fascism as excesses to which foreigners are 
prone, but from which the British, and such foreigners as have 
the good fortune to resemble th^ most closely, are delivered 
by the excellence of their Con^tution and inherent love of 
moderate views. This judgment is incomplete; the British 
Constitution is admirable but not j^rfect, and its chief excellence 
is that it permits itself to be changed; if it is worshipped in silence 
and not subjected to study, use and adaptation, it loses its 
virtue. The moderation of British politics is not an unchangeable 
law of Nature but the . product of comparative prosperity. The 
policies of the dictatorships, particularly their military prepara- 
tions and restrictions of trade, make the economic and political 
problems of the whole world more difficult. Peoples, therefore, 
who wish to keep the democratic form of Government must 
increase thek study of these problems; whatever is merely 
obstructive in the Constitution must be pruned away; the causes 
of social injustice must be removed. For these tasks, the people 
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must equip themselves with an education which, intellectually, 
aids sound judgment, and, morally, promotes an interest in and 
respect for one’s fellow-citizens. 

Nothing in the record of dictatorship shakes the claim of 
democracy to be the system which is least liable to abuse, most 
capable of adaptation to new needs, most stimulating to know- 
ledge, most favourable to happiness. These advantages, however, 
are to be enjoyed only by those who have the courage and energy 
to tmdertake the task of governing themselves. For those to whom 
this effort seems too much, the rods and the axe are more 
appropriate. 
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The previous part of this book ended with the defence of 
democracy. The maintenance of democracy must depend hj a 
large measure on the just and efficient working of the courts of 
law. It is to the actions of these courts that the people look for 
the restraint of those who interfere with the rights of their fellow 
citizens. The courts by declaring and applying the law make 
its provisions known to the people so that they are subject not to 
the. will of an arbitrary Government, but to a known and accepted 
set of rules. Finally it is an essential of freedom that the force 
necessary for Government should be subordinate to law; but the 
law itsetf is only a set of rules; it can have effect only through 
the persons who are set in authority in the courts. The purpose, 
then, of this chapter and the next is to examine the constitution 
and working of these courts. 

KINDS OF LAW. 

There are in England^ three main kinds of law: Common 

^ The law of Scotland differs both in principles and procedure : This 
chapter deals with English Law only. 
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Law, arising from andent custom. Statute Law composed from 
Acts of Parliament, and Equity, whose origins will be described 
later. The Kii^s iu(^es of Norman and Plantagenet times 
found that the people expected justice to conform to certain 
traditions which varied from one part of the country to another; 
it was the judges’ task to build out of these traditions a system 
of rules which would be common to the whole country. This 
Common Law is nowhere written down as Acts of Parliament 
are; but in the course of years a vast number of cases have been 
settled, according to the prindples of Common Law, and the 
jw^ies’ decisions are recorded; &om these decisions the Common 
Law may be deduced and applied to future cases. Furrier, 
Acts of Pa rliame nt do not always succeed in saying clearly what 
they mean; and in doubtful cases the Courts must dedde the 
meaning of the Act as best they can. He who wishes, therefore, 
to imderstand English Law must know not only the Smtutes 
and die Common Law, but the dedsions given in “Leading 
Cases”. So it is sometimes said that there is another type of 
law, “judge-made law”, though lawyers insist that they do not 
make the law,'but only declare and esplain it. Yet dM phrase 
“judge-made law” is not wholly misleading; it is an invariable 
role that a decision given by a judge as to what the Common Law 
is or what the Statutes mean, shall be acc^ted as a rule to be 
applied in all similar cases, until it is set aside by a judge of a 
higher court, or until a new Act of Parliament settles the matter 
b^rond doubt. Thus in 1901 the Law Lords, in accordant 
widi an established legal prindple, dedded in the TaiOf Vale case 
that a Trade Union could be compelled to pay Hamagr^ out 
0/ its funds for unlawful acts committed by some of its servants 
even thot^ it had strenuously opposed such acts. Few pec^le 
had realised that the Sututes about Trade Unio nism would have 
this effect; certaisly Parliament had not so intended. The highest 
court in the land, however, had dedded, and their decision was,. 
in feet, part of the law until in 1906 Parliament, by the Trade 
Disputes Acti e^wessed its meaning dearly. It should be noticed 
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that the courts do not concern themselves with what Parliament 
meant to say; they look simply at the words of the Statute, and 
interpret them in the light of common sense and previous legal 
decisions. The advantage claimed for this system is that it keeps the 
courts to their own rules, free from controversies as to what this or 
that political party in power had in mind. If some of the results 
are unexpeaed, that, from the courts’ point of view, is a lesson 
to Parliament to express itself more clearly. The courts can also 
claim that they are helping to enforce the Sovereignty of 
Parliament; for by interpreting what the Act says, whether it 
says it ill or well, they create a situation in which anomalies can 
be rectified only by Acts of Parliament. For the Statute Law has 
the final voice; whatever the Common Law, or past Statutes, or 
decisions based on them, may have prescribed, that can be altered 
by a new Statute. By this supremacy of Statutes, English Law, 
thoughr springing from different sources, is fashioned into one 
system to be administered by all the courts. 

Statutes have exceptional importance because they are the 
part of the law through which changes can be made. The rules 
of Common Law and of Equity were fashioned by a propertied 
class and have left the mark of their origin on the whole legal 
system. It is by the enactment of new Statutes, and the repealing 
of old, that the law can be changed from an instrument of dass 
rule into the common protection of the whole people. 

The division into Statute and Common Law is historical. ’ 
Two other dassificafions are required before the arrangement 
of courts can be properly imderstood. First, ther€ is the division 
into dvil and criminal law. All breaches of the'law involve injury 
or danger of injury to certain individuals; indeed if ^ action 
did not involve this, there would be no need to make it illegal. 
In some instances this injury to individuals is the total of the 
offence. If I write in a newspaper that so-and-so is unfit for the 
position he holds, I have done him an injury, he will bring a dvil 
action against me for libel, and I may have to pay da m ages to 
him; the law considers that when this has been done his rights 
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are sufBciently protected.^ But if I steal his money, the law 
considers that I have done something which sets a dangerous 
example; by challenging the right of property, I have injured 
not only so-and-so, but everyone. I shall be subjeaed to a 
criminal prosecution; the money, if it can be found, will be 
returned to its owner, but the State, representing everybody, 
will inflict a further penalty. Apparently the law, unlike Shakes- 
peare, regards stpalihg a purse as more serious than fil ching a* 
good name; it^cts on the assumption that more people are likely 
to be tempted by example to larceny than to libel. Injuries, 
therefore, become crimes when they are of such character as to 
make probable a general disregard of other people’s rights, 
and the outraged party is not merely the immediate victim, but 
the State itself. Some crimes have no immediate victim; the mati 
who disregards the traffic lights may be lucky enough not to 
injure anyone directly, but his action is c riminal because it might 
easily have caused injury. 

Secondly, both dvil and criminal matters can be conveniently 
divided into those of greater and less importance, which are ^o glt 
with by the higher and lower courts respectively. 


THE magistrates’ COURT— SUMMARY JURISDICTION. 

The handling of lesser criminal offences rests to a large extent 
with the magistrates called Justices of the Peace. This office is 
over six hundred years old, and until the 19th century 
the Justices were responsible, not only for their judicial tasks, 
but for much of the* work now performed by local authorities. 
They sk appointed by the Lord ChanceUor* on the recom- 
mendation of the Lord Lieutenants of the counties; the latter, 
however, are guided by the local Advisory Committees, which, 
under the Lord Chancellor are the teal appointers of J.P.s. 
The 1 ^ political party organisations ate represented on the 
committees, and an attempt is made to maintain some proportion 


» In certain OTcumstances libel can be criminQ 
In Lancashire by the ChaneeUor of the Duch; 


See Ch. XVI. 
See Ch. IV 
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between the number of J.P.s from each party. This method is 
not altogether satisfactory, as an able man may be excluded 
solely because his party already has its quota. Anyone who is of 
age may be appointed, but it is understood that the Committees 
ghall only recommend people of ability and high character, and 
usually with some experience of public work. Justices are impaid, 
and can only be removed from their office if they show themselves 
to be seriously unfit. England has- thus an amateur magistracy, 
and for centuries this meant that each distria of England was 
rujed by its little oligarchy of squires, who might or might not be 
conscientious; in the countryside their rigorous enforcement of 
the laws a gains t poaching was the subject of many attacks. 
Although there is no longer any property qualification, it is 
difficult to find working-class men and women who can give the 
ritnff to the work, and there are complaints that the old oligarchy 
persists in some districts. The quality of magistrates’ justice 
varies so much, that it would be easy to quote examples both to 
the credit and discredit of the system; there are the patient and 
conscientious, and, at the other extreme, the lazy and ignorant, 
who leave most of the work to their Qerks. Many Justices aspire 
to their position simply for the dignity of it, and never sit in 
judgment at all. Among proposals for the reform of the magistracy 
are that Justices who do not act should be retired, and that all 
should give some evidence of legal knowledge before appointment. 
The merits of an amateur magistracy are that it is cheap and that 
it can give power to people whose everyday work, more than that 
of a professional lawyer, puts them in touch with the lives of 
those among whom they have to administer justice. Its defects 
appear when the volume of work grows, and ifis usual in towns 
of over 25,000 inhabitants for a Stipendiary, i.e., paid magistrate, 
a lawyer by profession, to be appointed by the Home Secretary. 
In London, J.P.s are concerned only with the licensing laws, 
school attendance, and minor administrative duties, the bulk 
of the judicial work being given to the Sdpradiaries. Some 
women J.P.s, however, take part in London Juvenile Courts. 
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The lowest court with criminal jurisdiction is the Court of 
Petty Sessions, which may be presided over by a single J.P, 
In this form, however, the Court cannot inflict heavier penalties 
than a fine of twenty shillings, or fourteen days imprisonmmt. 
Usually there is a “Bench” of two or more Justices, and Petty 
Sessions has then the same powers as a Stipendiary’s Court. 
These courts have Summary Jurisdiction, i.e., they can deal with 
lesser offences straightway without trial by jury. They cannot, 
except in a few cases, inflia more than six months’ imprisonment 
or a £50 fine. The police, or a private person, e.g. the victim of 
an assault, may obtain a summons requiring the offender to 
appear, or the latter may be arrested by the police and 
brought to the court. For small thefts and assaults, for drunk 
and disorderly charges, and minor motoring offences, the Court 
of Siunmaiy Jurisdiction is, the regular tribunal; the popular 
name “Police Courts” brings out the fact that the Courts of 
Summary Jurisdiction are mainly concerned with this type of 
case, and most of the witnesses are the policemen, who observe 
the offence. The more serious offences, e.g. theft, burglary, arson, 
mtuder, are known as indictable offences because the accused 
is charged in a formal written statement or indictment. These 
must be heard by a higher court with a jury, except that on certain 
charges the accused may choose whether he will be dealt with 
summarily, or go for trial by jury with the ride of a heavier 
penalty if he is convicted. Procedure at a Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction bears some resemblance to a full trial. First the 
prosecution and then the defence states its case, and calls 
witnesses who are examined and cross-examined. If, however, 
the accused person has a lawyer to represent him, it will usually 
be a solidtor, not a barrister as in the High Court. Nor, as has 
been said, is there a jury, and the case will be dedded by the 
magistrates. If they ate not satisfied that the prisoner is guilty 
diey will dismiss the case; otherwise they may “bind MTn over” 
for a smed perfod. If, during that period, he conunits no further 
offence the matter is ended; if he does, he can be punished for 
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the two, offences together. Frequently the offender or his Mends 
have to deposit a sum of money with the court, which will be 
forfeited if further offences are committed. Offenders may also 
be put on probation for a period during which they must keep 
in touch with the Probation Officer. His task is to acquaint 
himself with their circumstances, and keep them away from 
evil influences. Finally the court may infli ct p unishment, wi thin 
the Ijmits mentioned above. When the accused is to be proceeded 
against by indictment, there is a pr eliminar y hearing before the 
magistrates;- they dp not have to decide the question of guilt or 
innocence, but only whether there is sufficient evidence to 
justify committing the prisoner for trial at the Quarter Sessions, 
or the Assizes. 

QUARTER SESSIOMS. 

The Comt of Qututer Sessions is composed of two or more 
of the Justices from the whole of a county; in the larger towns, 
however, it is presided ,over by a single paid magistrate, the 
Recorder, appointed by the Home Secretary. All indictable 
offences, save the most serious, can be tried here, and appeals 
from the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction are heard.' The 
procedure is the same as that of the High Court. Since the High 
Court has jurisdiction over both criminal and dvil matters, it 
will be convenient to deal first with the lower, dvil courts. 

COUNTY COURT. 

The County -Court, which deals with lesser dvil actions, has 
none of the antiquity of the office of J.P. In the Middle Ages 
the mas s of the people rarely handled money, and such rights 
as they had were often at die mercy of their immediate superior 
in the feudal s^tem, or might be determined by the feudal 
courts whidi stood outside the King’s justice. But by the 
middle of the 19th century the volume of small commefdal 
transactions had grown, and in 1846 County Courts were set 
up to enable disputes arising from small debts to .be settled 
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without recourse to the espensive machinery of the High Court. 
Since that date other types of dvil business have been handed 
over to the County Court. The growth of social and economic 
l^islation has also added to their work; workmen who consider 
they have not received due compensation for injury suffered in 
their employment, and tenants and landlords disputing about 
their rights under the Rent Restriction Acts, bring their cases to 
the Coimty Court. The Acts which empower local authorities 
to deal with sanitation, housing, street widening, and recon- 
struction, create a good deal of lit^iadon; landlords may be 
required to pay penalties for not observing sanitary regulations, 
individuals maybe aggrieved by the decision of a local council to 
create a car park in a particular place. Business of this type, how- 
ever, though sometimes appearing in the County Court, is usually 
handled by a Court of Summary Jurisdiction in its dyU capadty. 

County Courts are presided over by a Judge* who will be a 
banister appointed by the Lord Chancellor. After hearing the 
plaintiff and defendant who may be represented by solidtors or 
banisters, the Judge gives his dedsion, though occasionally a 
jury of eight persons is summoned to dedde disputed matters 
of &ct It is possible to appeal ffom the dedsion of a County 
Court to the Court of Appeal. The County Coiut*s jurisdiction 
is limited to cases iavolving not more than £ 100 ^ or, R>r spedal 
types of case, larger sums up to £500. Although these are dvil 
courts, they can issue orders requiring debtors to make paynoents, 
and neglect of such an order may lead to criminal proceedings 
and imprisonment. Hence it is that though imprisonment for debt 
has nominally been abolished, about one-fifth of the people who 
go to prison do so because they have disobeyed court orders 
by not paying debts. Coun^ Court Judges, however, dis tin guish 
between the careless debtor who makes no effort to pay, and the 
victim of an estordopate moneylender, or an urueasonable hire 
purdiase contract. Biffore committing a debtor to prison, the 

_ * Referred to as His Honour Judge So-and-so: a High Court Judge 
18 known as, e.g; Mr. Jusice Avory. 
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Judge must be satisfied that, since the order to pay was 
made, the debtor has had the means to pay and refused to 
do so. 

CORONERS* COURTS. 

Of the lesser 90urts, there remains one whose function is to 
discover &cts rather than administer law. A coroner, who is a 
doctor or lawyer appointed by the County or Borough Council, 
and removable &om his office only by the Lord Chancellor, has 
to hold inquests when death has occurred without obvious 
natural cause. He may sit with or without a jury, and when a 
jury is employed it can give its verdict by a majority vote. The 
rules of procedure are las, and, when a witness is tmder suspicion, 
the inquest may degenerate into an irregular trial without any 
of the usual safeguards about evidence. A verdict of murder 
against a particular person will always be followed by arrest 
and criminal proceedings, in the course of which the prisoner 
may find his case seriously prejudiced. Criticism of t^, and 
other, defects in the Coroners* Courts has grown in recent years, 
and considerable alteration oif the law is now proposed. 

THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE. 

The centre of the whole judicial system is the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, possessing both civil and criminal juris- 
diction. It was established by an Act o£ 1873, and is composed 
of the High Court of Justice, and the Court of Appeal; the rule.^ 
of procedure in these courts are determined by the Supreme 
Court as a whole under the presidency of the Lord Chancellor. 
The High Court contains three divisions, (i) The King’s Bench 
Division, to which belong the Lord Chief Justice, and nineteen 
puisne^ judges, (ii) Chancery Division, presided over by the 

I The name given to Judges not Presidents of a Division: they are 
appointed on the Lord Chancellor’s recommendation, while the Prime 
Minis ter recommends to the King for appointments to the superior 
positions. 
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Lord Chancellor, or the Master of the Rolls acting in his place, 
and containing six puisne judges, (iii) Probate, Divorce and 
Admiralty Division, with a President and four puisne judges. 
For a proper understanding of the duties of each division, it is 
necessary to look back into history. The King has been described 
as the fountain of justice, and the phrase records the fact that 
it was-courts established by the King which spread uniform 
rules of justice throughout his realm. These courts had to win 
their powers step by step, and this they did by means of writs, 
which were commands to persons or local courts, requiring them 
to do justice or refrain jBom injustice. The number of matters, 
however, with which tHe writs dealt was limited; further, it is 
die natural tendency of lawyers to proceed by rigid rules and 
according to precedent, since the danger of favouritism can thus 
be lessened. So the law administered by the King’s Courts was 
both defective and excessively rigid; such an evil was clearly a 
reproach to the King, and it lay ydth the Lord Chancellor as 
Keqrer of the King’s Conscience, to remove it. Thus arose the 
Court of Chancery, which at first was- not so much a court as an 
administrative department of State, charged with rec onciling law 
and justice. In efiea, the pl aintiff who could not 'get justice 
firom the law in a civil suit, appealed to the King’s most intimate 
adviser to put the matter right in accordance with accepted icleas 
of &imess and common sense. From the decisions of successive 
Lord C h an ce llors, was firamed a body of rules known as Equity, 
not in opposition to the law, but as an addition to it Since Equity 
could recognise the existence of new problems to which the law 
had not been adapted, much business came to the Lord 
Chancellor’s court; in particular, cases arising fiom property 
managed by people who were not its owners, but held it in trust 
for some other person or institution. Since the Couit of Chancery 
was so closely connected with the King, it was suspect to the 
partisans of Parliament in the 17th century, and there was talk 
of abolishing -Equity. No doubt it was convenient to have a royal 
official to remedy the defects in the law, but mi ght not his powers 
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also be used to set the King’s will above the law? Considerations 
of convenience prevailed, and Law and Equity Courts continued 
to exist side by side. The 1873 Act knitted the administration 
of the two systems together, so that the rules of both Law and 
Equity are administered both in the King’s Bendi and Chancery 
divisions. To-day, therefore, criminal matters go to King’s 
Bench; dvil actions may go either to King’s Bench or Chancery, 
though cases which will require chiefly the application of the 
rules of Equity usually go to the latter. So the Chancellor’s court 
still, as in the past, specializes in cases arising from trusts and the 
administration of property. 

Through the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division, the 
High Court has taken to itself duties previously performed by 
special courts. In the Middle Ages, the Church occupied a position 
of great importance ; and since at marriage and death the individual 
required the ministrations of the Church, Church courts dealt 
with questions of marriage, divorce and the proving of wills— 
proving,'that is, that they had been made in the pmpet form, and 
that any claims of Church or State over the property of the 
deceased had been satisfied. Shipping and the Navy had developed 
their own Court of Admiralty, to deal vith disputes about Tnaritima 
a&irs and crimes committed at sea. These separate Admiralty and 
Ecclesiastical Courts were absorbed in the High Court by the 1S73 
Judicature Act; so the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division 
handles a miscellany of problems which in the past required 
special treatment 

In London the dvil work of the High Court is performed at 
the Law Courts in the Strand, while some of the Kng’s Bendx 
judges try criminal cases at the Central Criminal Court (The Old 
Bailey). In addition. King’s Bendi judges make regular tours of 
the country holding Assizes at certain towns; there they try all 
persons who have been committed by the lower criminal courts 
in that district, and settle such dvil actions as have not already 
been brought to London. 
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PROCEDURE IN THE HIGH COURT. 

Criminal trials in the High Court, especially trials for murder, 
are matters of great public interest; they are extensively reported 
in all newspapers, and a large branch of fiction has spnmg firom 
them. Part of this interest is no doubt unpleasant, a morbid 
pleasure in reading of violent crimes and heavy penalties; but 
this is not the whole truth of the matter. Although few people 
are tried in the High Court— the very great majority of criminals 
are punished by Courts of Summary Jurisdiction — ^anyone who 
had the misfortune to be connected innocently and indirecdy 
with a serious crime, might be so tried; so it is in everyone’s 
interest that the procedure, by which death or long imprisonment 
may be infliaed, should be subject to the closest scrutiny. 

The indictable offences tried in the High Court &11 into three 
dasses: treasons, felonies an(^ misdemeanours. Treason, which 
is the attempt to dq)tive the Sovereign of his life or his rights, 
ocons rarely and is usually the symptom of grave social disorder. 
The distinction between felonies and misdemeanours is of 
historical origin, and while in general the more serious crimes are 
felonies, there are important exceptions; e.g., perjury, the giving 
of felse evidence on oath, is only a misdemeanour. Rules of law 
are based on this distinction; anyone who assists a felon to escape 
justice may be charged as an accessory after the fact; anyone who 
sees a crime being committed must tty to stop it, but unless the 
crime is a felony he should not use force to restrain the offender, 
or the latter may bring an action for assault a g ainst him. 

The person indicted will be tried "by God and his country”, 
that is to say, by a jury of twelve persons intended to represent 
his comitrymen. The Registration OfiScers who compile the 
voting lists have to mark, as potential jurors, those who own 
freehold propeSrty worth £io or more per year, or leasehold £20 
per year, or occupy houses with a rateable value of £20 a year or 
over— or in the London area £30. Any of these may be failpH 
to serve on a jury, though most people regard it as an incon- 
venience rather than a privilege. Judges oc casionall y excuse 
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those who are called:^ if an adequate reason is given, and, after 
an exceptionally long or serious case, the jurors may be excused 
from futther service for a period of years. When a jury is being 
empanelled at the beginning of a trial, either side may object to 
any member, and someone else will be taken. The intention is 
that the jurors shall haye had no previous connection with the 
persons in the case. At the trial they are required by the judge 
to dismiss from their minds anything they may previously have 
heard about the case. As the earlier proceedings before the 
magistrates and possibly in a Coroner’s Court will have been 
reported in the press, this injimction is not easy to obey. The 
jury at a murder trial is cut off from contact with the outside 
world, while the trial lasts. 

The prosecution may be instituted by a private person, by the 
police, or by the Director of Public Prosecutions, and will be 
conduaed by a barrister, who in a few cases of great importance 
will be the Attorney-General. In an opening speech he describes 
the facts as they appear to his side, and calls witnesses to support 
the story. Their evidence is laid before the court, in answers to 
a series of questions put by the counsel for the prosecution; 
they are then cross-examined, i.e., questioned by the counsel 
for the defence, who endeavours to show that they are either 
mistaken or lying; the judge may intervene with questions of his 
own. The court is guided by strict rules as to what evidence and 
what questions to witnesses may be permitted. In particular, 
neither side may try to confuse the jury, or excite irrational 
emotions, by bringing in matter irrelevant to the case; and 
witnesses must state what they themsaves saw or heard, not the 
experiences and sayings of other people. Ea<i counsel is alert 
to detect breaches of the rules by his opponent; sometimes the 
jury are sent away, while counsel argue, and the judge decides, 
the admissibility of certain evidence. When the prosecution has 
completed jts case, counsel for the defence may sometimes submit 
that there is no real approach to proof, and therefore no case to 
answer; if the judge screes he will direct the jury to find a verdict 
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of Not Guilty and the case ends. But the usual procedure is for 
the defending counsel to state his version of the facts, and call 
witnesses for examination, and cross-examination by the prosecu- 
tion. Neither a prisoner, nor his wife, can be compelled to give 
evidence; but they may be witnesses for the defence if they wish. 
After the evidence is completed, counsel, first the defence and 
then the prosecuidon, make concluding speeches, though, if the 
prisoner has called no witnesses, the prosecution has no right 
of reply. The judge then delivers a su mm a r y of the case for the 
guidance of the jury. It is at this point that the high intellectual 
qualities required of a judge become most apparent. He must 
between crucial and trivial points; he must show 
what has been proved as fact, what conclusions follow inevitably 
ftom the facts, and what remains in dispute; he must explain 
the ix)ints of law involved. All this is done in the knowledge 
that if the prisoner is convicted there may be an appeal, 
and the fairness of the summing up will be submitted to the 
scrutiny of other judges. It is quite proper for a judge to incline 
to one side or the other in his summing up, if that is justified by 
the proved facts. The summing up invariably contains a warning 
to the jury that they must bring in a. verdict of Not Guilty 
unless guilt is proved “beyond reasonable doubt”. The jury , may 
settle their verdict at once, but it is far more usual for them to 
retire. Then, till they reach a unanimopis decision, they remain 
shut up, cut off from all communication, except that they may 
ask the judge for ftirther advice on points of law, or re-examine 
any exhibits which have formed part of the evidence. If they 
cannot agree, the case will have to be tried again with another 
jury. If they say Not Guilty, the prisoner is discharged, and 
cannot be tried again on the same dwige, even though he were 
to confess or overwhelming evidence of his guilt were to be 
discovered. This is a salutary rule which discourages the Executive 
from bringing a man to trial until there is formidable evidence 
against him, and prevents it from pursuing him with a series of 
prosecutions. If the verdia is Guilty tie judge pronounces 
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sentence, which, for four crimes — ^treason, murder, piracy and 
arson in royal dockyards — ^must be a sentence of ^th. For 
other offences, the law provides a maximum penalty but no 
minimum, so that the judge has a wide discretion. He will receive, 
to guide his decision, information &om the police about any 
previous convictions of the prisoner— infmmation which is 
rigidly excluded from the court, tmless and until guilt is proved. 

In dvil actions before the Hi^ Ck>urt, the order of proceedings 
is, in the main, similar to that just describe Points of law, 
however, play a larger part; consequently proceedings may be 
complicated by legal arguments between counsel and jud^. In 
many dvil cases no jury is now required, and in some die judge 
may tell the jury what verdia they are to return. Special juries, 
containing people ffom a wealthier class than the ordinary juror, 
may be empanelled at the request of dther side; they are chiefly 
used where the points to be dedded will require extensive.^ 
business knowledge. A notable feature of dvil cases is the 
judgment pronounced by the judge at the end; he does not 
confine himself , to saying which side has won, but delivers a 
statemdit of the general prindples of law involved in the case. 

It is the reports of these judgments which form an explanation 
of, and addition to, the common law and the stamtes. The Judge 
must also determine whether each side is to pay its own costs, 
or whether, as is usual, the whole cost is to Ml on the losers. 

APPEALS. 

A party to a dvil action who is dissatisfied with die High 
Giurt’s decision, may take the case to the Court of Appeal. The 
Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, the President of the 
Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division, belong to this court, 
though they rarely attend. The work is done by the Master of 
the Roils and five Lord Justices of Appeal, who are dther ex- 
judges of the I£gh Court, or barristers of at least fifteen' years’ 
standing; three or more members of the court sit to hear any 
appeal, and usually there are two, brandies of the Court' sitting 
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at one time. On the criminal side, there was no appeal &om the 
Hig h Court until an Act of 1907 provided that the Lord Chief 
Justice and a varying number of ]^g*s Bench judges should sit 
as a Court of Criminal Appeal. Unless the appeal is brought on 
a point of law only, permission to appeal must be obtained either 
from the Court of Criminal Appeal or the judge who tried the 
case. The Court of Criminal Appeal does not often reverse a 
verdict but frequently reduces the sentence imposed; it has also 
the power, less often exercised, to increase the sentence. 

The highest of all courts is the House of Lords, which for 
this purpose means not the whole House, but the Lord Chancellor, 
the Lords of Appeal in Ordinary,^ and peers who have held high 
judicial offices. Since this court may sit when Parliament is 
prorogued or dissolved, it is clearly distinct from the House of 
Lords as part of the Legislature. It hears appeals from the Comt 
of Appeal, and even from the Cotut of Criminal Appeal, if the 
Attorney-General certifies that a point of law of great public 
importance is involved. 

The House of Lords as a whole retains one legal function 
that of trying persons who are impeached, i.e., accused by the 
Commons before the Lords.^ Historically associated with 
impeachment is the process of attainder— the passing of a bill 
in the regular manner through both Houses, to declare a particular 
person guilty of treason or felony, and impose a capital sentence. 
Neither impeachment or attainder have been used for over a 
century, and they have litde to recommend them. They were 
employed against persons whom Parliament believed to be 
dangerous, but against whom there was not sufficient precise 
evidence to secure conviction by an ordinary court. Attainder is 
not a judicial, but a legislative process; it is indeed, little short 
of legalised murder. 

While there is no court above the House of Lords, there are 

* See Ch. X. 

• The right of Peers accused of felony to be tried by the House of 
Lords was abolished in 1936. 
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two departments of the Executive closely connected with the 
administration of justice. First, the Home Secretary, through the 
exercise of the Royal Prerogative of Mercy, can abolish or reduce 
sentences, so there is, in a sense, appeal to him in criminal cases. 
Secondly, there is the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
This is not, strictly, a court delivering judgments, but a council 
advising His Majesty. Since, however, 4ts membership includes 
those Privy Councillors who have been judges, the Lords of 
Appeal in Ordinary, and some judges from the self-governing 
Dominions and India, it possesses more legal knowledge and 
experience than any court, and has become in practice a court of 
appeal from courts in territories belonging to His Majesty but 
outside the United Kingdom, and a court to which disputes 
between Dominions may be referred. It can also revise the 
decisions made by the Ecclesiastical Courts in which the Church 
of England settles problems arising in its own organisation. 
Finally, in the unlikely event of the courts ignoring the most 
obvious principles of justice, it might be that the Judicial Com- 
mittee would intervene with advice to'^the King to see that 
justice was done. 
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QUALITY OF BRITISH JUSTICE. 

The system of English law and the hierarchy of the courts are 
ancient and impressive, and on a strictly legalistic view, they 
produce justice. That is to say, they are free from bribery; except 
for parts of divorce suits, and when evidence containing military 
seCTets.is being given, the courts are open to the public and the 
Press. This publicity is a safeguard of justice, while the rule that 
newspapers may report a case but not comment on it imtil the 
end, prevents the whipping up of sentiment, so as to overawe 
the courts and secure verdicts according with momentary feeling 
rather than with the facts. Favouritism or malice on account of 
the social position, the political or religious beliefs of the accused, 
do occasionally appear in the courts of the less worthy J.P.s, but 
in a world where many countries have thrown aside even the 
pretence of impartiality, ^e record of British justice stands high . 
The rules of evidence, the repeated right of appeal against 
conviction, and the provision that acquittal at any stage is finalj 
all combine to secure that if error creeps in it is far more likely 
to result in the acquittal of the guilty than the condemnation of 
the innocent. 
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Justice, however, must be considered, not only in the legal 
sense, but in relation to the whole political and social framework; 
and for a proper appreciation of a legal system three questions 
must be examined. First, do the differences in the incomes of 
individuals hamper the efforts of the courts towards impartiality? 
Second, is it properly understood that criminals have rights — 
that justice to them means not only punishment, but an attempt 
to help them become good citizens? Third, does the law, and 
the courts’ interpretation of it, uphold that freedom of opinion, 
without which neither justice nor progress can continue? 

JUSTICE FOR RICH AND POOR, 

A very large proportion of ojBfences are punishable by a fine 
with the alternative of imprisonment. Magistrates endeavour to 
proportion fines to the offenders’ means, though they cannot 
have sufficiently detailed knowledge to do this* exactly, and it 
must be remembered that many people have little money to 
spare after the necessities of life have been bought. The use of 
discretion by the magistrates has also the undesirable result that 
the same offence committed by offenders in similar circumstances 
will receive widely different treatment from court to court. The 
extent of the problem can be seen from the fact that about, 
one-sixth of those who go to prison are persons who have refused 
or failed to pay fines. The result is that everyone assumes, without 
any desire to be unfrdr, that imprisonment is more natural* for 
the poor than for the rich; the growth of motoring offences and 
the treatment of them has made this clear. It is not easy to 
suggest a remedy; the wider use of imprisonment “without the 
option” would please no one, and, at least until the prison 
system has been carefully examined and reformed, would do no 
good. Meanwhile, some progress is being made by granting time 
in which to pay fines, and the volume of this unnecessary 
imprisonment is declining. 

Persons not yet convicted of any offence may find themselves 
imprisoned. When a case is brought before the magistrates all 
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the necessary evidence may not have been obtained. A remand, 
i.e., a postponement of the case, is then necessary, and the prisoner 
will be ""remanded in custody” unless the court grants bail— i.e., 
lets him go on the tmderstanding that he must forfeit a sum of 
money if he does not return on a fixed date. A person from whom 
very little money could be obtained, might be refused bail on 
that ground. The same problem arises when prisoners are com- 
mitted for trial. Not all accused realise that there is the alternative 
of bail, or that if bail is refused by the magistrates they can appeal 
to a High Court judge. In this, and in other matters, magistrates 
need to exercise much consideration for the rights of the accused 
if Injustice is to be avoided. Bail is naturally refused to those 
whose past record makes it likely that they will use their period 
of liberty to attempt flight, and to those charged with very grave 
crimes. 

Trial by jury is often referred to as one of the bulwarks of 
English liberty. It is, certainly, an English device, representing 
the compromise between the different races that make up the 
English people. The Norman conquerors wishing to ascertain 
the customs of their Saxon subjects, adopted a method that had 
been employed across the Channel by Frankish Kings. Yet it is not 
the normal method of trial; four out of every five convictions are 
made by Courts of Summary Jurisdiction. Nor, for two-thirds of 
the pc^idation, can it be, as it is sometimes described, ttial by 
one's peers; the juror’s qualification excludes the poorer classes. 
A general accusation of dass bias against juries would be quite 
unjustified; but prejudice and error are human ftilings, and the 
present jury system means that where they appear they are most 
likely to operate against the poor. Jurors, unlike judges, have 
not geme throu^ the rigorous legal training whidi teaches self 
criticism and caution against prejudice. 

But the clement in English justice which does most to tilt the 
scales gainst the poorer classes is its expense. If the accused is to 
present his case properly, he will certainly need a barrister in the 
High Court, and perhaps a solicitor in the lower courts. Persons 
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brought before a Court of Summary Jurisdiction may,, if they 
are really poor, be granted by the court a Certificate of Legal Aid 
which will secure the necessary services free. Similarly when 
such a court commits for trial persons without means, it will 
make a Defence Order which provides proper help in the higher 
court. Further, a large proportion — ^probably more than half — of 
the divorce cases brought in the High Court come under the 
Poor Persons Procedure, by which solicitors and barristers give 
their services free of charge. Poverty and ignorance of procedure 
can, however, be a serious handicap in the lower courts, and the 
right of appeal from them is limited by its costliness and the need 
to deposit money which will be forfeited if the appeal is dismissed. 
In civil cases the possibility of two or three appeals between the 
County Court and the House of Lords, is an actual disadvantage 
to the poorer party who may find it cheaper to abandon his case 
than to prolong the expense. 

The mere size of lawyers^ fees is one cause of the dearness 
of justice, but this is only a part of the great question of the 
distribution of incomes, which cannot be discussed here. In 
dvil cases, the length of the proceedings throughout which the 
services of a lawyer must be paid for, adds to the expense. A 
wealth of documentary evidence may be required for every part 
of the case; either side may search for points of law with which 
to hamper the other; the relevance of each piece of evidence may 
give rise to long argument. The problem, the^ore, is to simplify 
and shorten procedure without hindering litigants in the proper 
presentment of the case. Now the solution can only be found by 
expert lawyers, and so vast is the body of knowledge required of 
any lawyer, that it is natural for members of the profession to 
think of themselves as servants of the existing law, rather than 
reformers. The Common Law is incomplete; Statutes are not 
alwajrs well drafted, and much of the energy of lawyers has been 
used up in devising rules to make an imperfect instrument fit for 
all the work it is set to perform. The rules of Equity are an 
example of this ingenious constructive ability; but the existence 
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of Equity and Law side by side is one df the complications of the 
present system. It is only men of superlative gifts who can 
combine the great lawyer’s grasp of fact and legal principle with 
the statesman’s insight into the needs of the community. The 
1873 Act marked an advance towards simplicity; the late Lord 
Birkenhead achieved great reforms in the law relating to property ; 
but the whole problem is still the subject of study by several 
committees. 

The collective funds of Trade Unions can secure good legal 
advice for working people in cases of wrongful dismissal:^ or 
Workmen’s Compensation; and excellent work is done by “Poor 
Men’s Lawyers” who put their advice at the disposal of members 
of the local organisations of political parties, or work with non- 
party welfare associations. In the past detestation of lawyers was 
widespread; tmder the feudal system they were regarded as 
upholders of the harsh restrictions on personal liberty; until at 
least the middle of the 19th century they were suspect as 
men who entangled justice in a net of procedure; they suffered 
from some of their own number who saw in legal confusion a 
source of income rather than a reproach to be removed. The 
growth of social legislation, and of awareness, among lawyers, 
of social problems, has done much to alter this attitude. • 

The law, then, is dear because it is complex and because the 
volume of litigation leaves little time for reform. In the higher 
courts, the insiiffident number of judges, and consequent delay 
in hearing cases is a frequent cause of complaint. Nor can any 
description of the Judicature fidl to bring out the fact^that the 
Lord Chancellor bears a burden fit for two or three men. If the 
duties of a Cabinet Minister, the Speakership of the House of 
Lords as a l^islature, presidency of it as a court, chairmanship 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, Presidency of 
the Suprenm Court, the Court of Appeal, and the Chancery 
Division were not enou^, he has control over an immense 
number of judicial and ecclesiastical appomtmeniB; as Keeper 
of the King’s Conscience, he is the person finally responsible 
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for the care of minors and lunatics, and may be charged with 
any duty belonging to the Crown, which involves the protection 
of the weak. WMe the Cabinet have a collective responsibility for 
acts of Government, a special solemnity attaches to him since he 
keeps the Great Seal which gives efect to important documents. 
More than once a proposal has been advanced for the appointment 
of a Minister of Justice who would take over those duties of the 
Home Secretary connected with justice, and the legal appoint- 
ments of the' Lord Chancellor, and would give proper attention 
to questions whose consideration is hampered by pressure of 
work — e.g., the formation of general principles to guide judges 
and magistrates in the infliction of penalties, and the encourage- 
ment of legal education. A number of ju<%es and lawyers, how- 
ever, view this proposal with suspicion, because it offends against 
the principle of separation of powers; they point out that in 
countrira where a Ministry of Justice has been established, it ha^ 
sometimes become an instrument by which the course of justice 
can be defleaed at the will of the party in power. 

TREATMENT OF LAW BREAKERS. 

When the relations betweoi the State and those who break its 
rules are considered, the most obvious ptupose of the Judicature 
is to vindicate the State’s rights — ^to show that they cannot be 
ignored with impunity. But the efforts to protect society will 
have only partial success if they are not directed to reforming the 
offender. There are, then, two elements in the treatment of 
criminals, the deterrent and the reformative. Round these have 
grown two schools of thot^t^ one inclined to ask for severe 
punishment in order to deter oth^ &om criminality, if not the 
criminal hinrielf, the other urging the human r^hts of the 
criminal, the practical advantage of reforming him, and the 
danger that over-severity will turn a petty o&nder into an enemy 
of society. Capital punishment, vdiith in this country is inflicted 
on about a dozen persons every year, clearly cannot be reform- 
ative. Its supporters hold that it is a necessary deterrent and the 
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chief reason why so few criminals in Britain use or even ,carry 
firearms. Its opponents answer that this conclusion is not borne 
out by the experience of other countries which have abolished 
the death penalty, and emphasise the repulsion which prison 
offidais feel to an execution. It is probable that flogging w^ch is 
sometimes ordered in addition to imprisonment, for crimes of 
violence, must be regarded in the same light; the fear of it may 
deter potential criminals, but it can hardly have anything but a 
brutalising effect on the redpient. The Cadogan Committee 
which reported in 1938, recommended its abolition except for a 
few offences committed by people already in prison. 

Imprisonment is the outstanding feature of the British penal 
system. An ordinary sentence such as is imposed for lesser 
offences, is served in the Second or Third division. First division 
imprisonment, which was intended for political offenders, allows 
the prisoner much freedom in regard to meals, access to books, 
and use of time; nowadays, however, it is hardly ever imposed. 
Prisoners in the Second and Third divisions are classified by the 
prison authorities according to their age and previous character. 
Most of the work done in prison is of little use, and it is usually 
performed by obsolete methods; it is not likely to preserve a 
man’s fitness for work, or help him to regain employment when 
he is ftee. The prisoner is urged along the path to virtue by the 
dread of penalties — solitary confinement and low diet — ^and the 
hope of privileges and of a remission of part of his sentence. The 
present Home Secretary, Sir Samuel Hoare, who is related to 
the famous i8th century prison reformer Elizabeth Fry, has 
outlined a policy of allowing maximum privileges at the start, 
and of adopting measures calculated to appeal to self respect 
rather than fear. 

Grave offences are punished by penal servitude for not less 
than three years. Here work is more laborious, conditions harder, 
and discipline more rigid. The word “servitude” is significant; 
the convict is in effect a person without rights, whose condition 
of life depends on the prison Governor. The convict who behaves 
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well accumulates privileges, and may be released when he has 
served three-quarters of his sentence. He is then, however, on 
“ticket of leave’’ for the remaining quarter, and must regularly 
report to the police. In these circumstances it is difficult for him 
to obtain employment, and this system will before long be 
abolished. 

There are Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies, which try to 
" restore the ex-prisoner to normal life and work, but their resources 
are limited, and their work consequently imsystematic. State 
action in this matter is one of several reforms now overdue in the 
penal system; others are, the more intelligent employment of 
prisoners’ time, the humanising of prison discipline, and a more 
thorough training of those who are to be prison officials. 

YOUNG OFFENDERS. 

The duty of attempting reform is particularly urgent with the 
young offender; for his treatment, at his first conflict with the 
law, muy well decide his attitude towards society, for the rest of 
his life. Court procedure, moreover, has to be made simpler and 
less alarming. A large number of Acts, chief of which are the 
Children and Young Persons Acts of 1932 and 1933, deal with 
this problem, and with the protection of children from cruelty 
and evil influences. Consequently, it is now very rare for children 
under fourteen, and comparatively rare for young persons under 
seventeen to be tried on indictment. They may appear before the 
ordinary Courts of Stimmary Jurisdiction, but are frequently 
dealt with by Juvenile Courts, composed of magistrates chosen 
for their special fitness for the work. If possible, these courts 
must find a place other than a police station or police court for 
their sittings; the public are excluded and the Press forbidden to 
report the offenders’ names. The court will acquaint itself with 
the home drcumstances of the culprit, and with the opinions of 
his parents, teachers, or employers. The only punishment which 
may be infliaed under this procedure is that of birching for boys 
under fourteen; the abolition of this punishment was recom- 
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mended by the Cadogan Committee. There are, howler, many 
measures which may be taken to see that the offender is under 
proper care for the foture. Often it will be enough to remind the 
parents of their duty, or require them to deposit a sum of money 
as security for their child’s good behaviour. Much use is made 
of the system of probation, which is chiefly intended for juvenir 
and appears to be more successful in preventing repetition o* 
crime, than any other method. If the offence has been grave, or"" 
the control at home is judged unsatisfactory, the offender may be 
sent to an approved school for three years or more. Finally, any 
court which has foxmd a person between sixteen and twenty-one 
years of age guilty of an indictable offence, and liable to fall into 
serious criminality, may send him to a Borstal institution for two 
or three years. The life is planned to resemble that of a school, 
with a strong bias towards manual training and outdoor life; it 
succeeds in turning about three-quarters of the pupils into good 
citizens. 

PRINCIPLES OF REFORM. 

Despite the shortcomings which have been mentioned, English 
penal and reformative methods have^greatly improved in the last 
120 years. Penal reforms are usually made much later than they 
ought to be because so large a proportion of the people do not 
get sent to prison, and find anxiety enough in the problems of 
ordinary life. The question is sometimes put, why bother so 
much about those who break the law? Would it not be better to 
give attention to improving the life of honest people? There arfe 
several answers, the most obvious of which is that it is quite 
possible to deal with both problems. Further, it is cheaper to 
reform the criminal at an early stage than to keep him in prison 
at intervals for most of his life. On deeper consideration, it 
becomes dear that a community that is callous towards its 
criminals lowers its moral standards, and will be less alert to 
detect cruelty and injustice in other spheres. Careful study o^^ 
i^ie reasons why people break the law, often reveals the law 
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defects; from this spring reforms which benefit everyone. All 
^punishment is an emergency measure; if a man steals, the 
ultimate problem is to find out the cause, whether it lies in social 
conditions, or the thief’s own nature, and try to remove it. 
Unfortunately this process takes time, and in the interval society 
n^ust be protected. Herein lies the justification of punishment, 
:,.id its danger; for if it is used without thought, society, feeling 
' itself protected, may neglect the duty of reform. When this occurs, 
as in the i8th century, both the cruelty of punishments and 
the savagery of criminals increase, each nourishing the other. 
England has escaped from this vicious circle, partly through the 
efforts of prison reformers such as -Elizabeth Fry and John 
Howard, partly through the development of an adequate police ; 
for when a greater proportion of criminals are caught, there is 
no longer the desire to make a terrible example of them. 

LAW AND LIBERTY. 

Criminals, it has been argued, must be punished, in order to 
protect society. This protection is usually thought of as the 
defence of property against theft, but if the law did no more than 
this, it would be a device for keeping the rich on top and the poor 
underneath. It should be, however, the means by which everyone 
may be protected from interference TOth their personal liberties. 
The phrase “the liberties of an Englishman” has long held place 
in history even at times when the eye of faith is required to 
discern them. The use of the concrete plural “liberties” is typical 
of English practice; there has been no general proclamation of 
liberty as such, but each of a series of important rights has been 
vindicated by a particular struggle in history, and its maintenance 
to-day depends on the working of the law. 

The diligent filling up of gaps in the law, in deference to the 
principle that the King must not sufer injustice to be done, has 
established the rule that there is no wrong without a remedy. So 
tf private persons do not fulfil legal obligations to one another, or 1 ■ 
>ne attempts to restrain another from going about his lawfi 
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business, the victim may proceed with a civil action for breach of 
contract or trespass, or a prosecution for assault according to 
circumstances. There is one curious exception; since the Crown 
cannot do wrong, it cannot be liable to civil or criminal proceed- 
ings, For example, a man knocked down by an Army lorry may 
proceed against the driver, but the driver’s employer, the Crown, 
is not liable to pay damages as a private employer might be. In fact, 
however, the Crown is prepared to pay such damages, so no 
injustice arises. If Government Departments break contracts, there 
is a special procedure known as the Petition of Right, by which the 
Attorney-General’s consent to dvil proceedings can be obtained. 
Moreover, an increasing amount of public enterprise is managed 
by bodies such as the B.B.C., legally separated from the Crown; 
the man whose business has b^en injured by a careless comment in 
a broadcast finds no special legal diflBculty in obtaining redress, 
provided he does not delay more than six months in bringing the 
action. 

The combination of the rule ‘"no wrong without remedy” with 
the Rule of Law,^ protects the citizen from unlawful imprison- 
ment or other injury at the hands of officers of the Executive; 
for he c^ proceed against them as against anyone else. Against 
unlawful imprisonment, there is a special precaution, the writ of 
Habeas Corpus. This writ is an order from a judge of the High 
Court, requiring whoever is holding the prisoner in jail to bring 
him before the court on a given date. The eflfect is that any 
person who is in prison, except as the result of a lawful sentence 
by a court, can obtain his release or trial at the earliest possible 
moment. The writ is one of the oldest parts of English law, far 
older than the famous Habeas Corpus Act of 1679, or the less 
well-known Act of 1816. These Acts make the procedure for 
obtaining the writ simple, and provide heavy penalties against 
anyone who tries to prevent a prisoner from obtaining it. 
Occasionally, in times of stress. Acts have been passed depriving 
persons suspected of high treason of the right to a writ of Habeas 

" See Ch. II. 
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Corpus; biit such Acts have, like the Army Aa, required annual 
renewal, and there have been none in recent years. 

The liberties essential to democracy — ^freedom of speech and 
writing, of public meeting and association — exist in virtue of the 
general principle that a man may do whatever has not been 
forbidden by law. The scope of these rights in practice can 
therefore be discovered by an examination of the laws concerning 
slander, libel, blasphemy, indecency, sedition and breaches of 
the peace, in particular some recent Acts such as the Public Order 
Aa, 1936. 

Freedom of association. Britain contains a vast number of 
voluntary associations, for political, religious, industrial, and 
many other purposes. The restrictions on the right to associate 
are few. Associations formed to plan a crime are illegal; and 
the Public Order Aa, modifying earlier laws, bans organisations 
which are trained and equipped so as to rival the forces of the 
Crown, or further their political beliefs by a show of force. The 
Registrar of Friendly Societies exercises control over Trade 
Unions, Benefit Qubs and the like, to sec that members are not 
defrauded, or their money used for purposes outside the associa- 
tion’s province. By the Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Aa, 
1927, strikes and lock-outs which might be considered as seeking 
to bring pressure on the Government are forbidden, and servants 
of the Crown are prevented from joining organisations which 
cater also for the employees of private persons'! The wisdom of 
this Aa is in dispute between political parties. Its supporters 
hold that it is necessary for the preservation of order and essential 
public services; its opponents, that it works to the disadvantage 
of wage earners, and unduly weakens the bargaining power of 
Civil Servants. 

Freedom of speech and pvhlication. It may be slanderous to say 
that a man has committed a crime, or to make any other 
defamatory statement, which catises him to suffer material loss; 
libel is the publication of defamatory matter in writing or some 
other permanent form, even if no material loss has been infliaed. 
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The victim of either may bring a civil action and obtain damages, 
and if the libel is so outrageous that it might provoke a breach oi 
the peace, a prosecution for criminal libel may be instituted. The 
law is complicated by the various defences which may be put up, 
A reviewer may say that his words were fair comment; the words 
may have been uttered in a privileged place, e.g.. Parliament, so 
that no action will lie ; or it may be argued that the statement was 
true, and that it was in the public interest to make it. The 
uncertainty, and the heavy damages sometimes awarded, can 
cause great expense to people who publish statements in good 
faith, and in these respects the law could with advantage be 
reformed. Political controversies are, however, saved from the 
scurrility which attends them in countries where the law of libel 
is less strict. The effect of the laws has been summarised in the 
saying that anything may be written or said which a jury thinks 
fit to be written of said. 

In cases of blasphemy, indecency, and sedition, the deciding 
authority is more frequently a magistrate than a jury. The 
de^tion of the first two offences is so vague that the law can 
have inequitable and absurd results. A learned agnostic, writing 
in literary language to prove all religions impostures, will probably 
be im m une; the same view expressed in the cruder speech of the 
street comer, would lead to prosecution. On more t ha n one 
occasion books have been condemned as immoral by a magistrate 
after hearing selections read by a police oflScer, evidence in favour 
of the book by writers of known standing being ignored. Nor is 
the definition of sedition, as applied to speech and writing any 
more satisfactory. Incitements to people to resist the law by 
force, to attempt alterations in Government policy, or the remedy 
of social injustice, by unlawful means, are justifiably forbidden. 
But the most vigorous criticism of the Government or the Con- 
stitution, or the class structure of society, and the rousing of 
opinion to alter them according to law, should be permitted, 
and it is generally supposed that they are permitted. Legally, 
however, it is seditious to stir up ill-will between classes. 
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and a frightened or bigoted magistrate might interpret this as 
condemning any speech or book or pamphlet which strikingly 
contrasted the lot of the poor with that of the rich. The position 
is therefore somewhat paradoxical. In practice the British enjoy 
a large measure of freedom which can be simply illustrated: — 
Germans, Italians and Russians, not to mention other nation- 
alities, who wish to publish books attacking the Constitutions 
and conditions of life in their countries, do so in tins country, or 
France, or the United States;* British .writers, equally critical of 
our institutions, publish their works in Britain. Yet this liberty 
might be swifidy curtailed in time of acute political conflict, 
simply by more rigorous interpretation of the existing law; and 
wide discretion rests with the magistracy — that is to say, with a 
part of the legal system where the need for reform is generally 
admitted. 

The Incitement to Disaffection Act, 1934, has a special effea 
on books and pamphlets. The general right of the State to punish 
attempts to seduce members of the Armed Forces from their 
allegiance cannot be denied; and this right the Act reaffirms. 
But it further lays down that anyone who intends to commit 
this offence, and has in his possession documents suitable for the 
purpose, shall likewise be punishe\i. A High Court judge who is 
satisfied that an offence has been committed, may grant a warrant 
empowering a police inspector to search any premises where 
evidence may be found, and any person on the premises. The 
reason for the passing of this Act was that the Admiralty had 
expressed concern about political activities directed toward the 
Navy and dockyard workers; its practical operation will need 
to be watched with care. 

The law deals only with documents which have been published; 
there is no censorship, that is to say, no need to obtain in advance 
permission to publish. Stage production, however, must be 
approved by a Court official, the Lord Chamberlain; this censor- 
ship works to a set of stereotyped rules, e.g., the prohibition of 
certain references to Royalty, or of particular words and phrases. 
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It has therefore been easy to quote examples showing that 
worthless productions are permitted, while serious and valuable 
work has been banned because it was . outspoken. But if the Lord 
Chamberlain attempted to act as a literary critic, it is unlikely 
that either the public or the authors would be better pleased. 
The showing of films is controlled by local authorities, which 
are largely, though by no means wholly, guided by the decisions 
of the British Board of Film Censors, a private body set up by 
the film industry. The growth of societies for the showing of 
particular kinds of film, and the use of non-inflammable films 
free from the usual restrictions, are both factors which have 
increased freedom in this direction. 

Freedom of Meeting, Speeches made at meetings are subject 
to the restrictions already described, and the actual holding pf a 
meeting raises the further problems of obstruction and breach 
of the peace. The former concerns only meetings held at street 
comers, on commons, or in other public places. In’ such places, 
everyone has a right to pass to and fro, and anyone, or any 
number of people, may stop to talk or listen or do anj^ing not 
in itself unlawful, provided they do not obstruct the right of 
passage a meeting which does obstruct may be dispersed. This 
principle has to be applied with common sense; an attempt to 
hold a meeting in Piccadilly Circus would clearly be illegal; on 
the other hand, no one could require a peaceful meeting in Hyde 
Park to be dispersed, so that he could walk across the site of it. 
In practice, the local authorities and the police make regulations 
stating what street comers or parts of parks may be used for 
meetings. Citizens who coi^ider that this power is being unreason- 
ably exercised, may attempt to holcf meetings, and bring an action 
against anyone who attempts to disperse them; the question will 
thus be referred to the courts for decision. 

As to the latter restriction, the general principle may be stated 
as follows:— no one may commit a breach of the peace, and a 
meeting which does so becomes an unlawful assembly; every 
citizen has a duty to stop breaches of the peace, and this duty is 
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particularly indimbent on police and magistrates. Speech and 
behaviour which is so provocative that it gives reasonable cause 
to fear a breach of the peace is forbidden. The application of the 
last clause of this principle, has given rise to some nice points of 
law, and several Statutes try to define the matter more precisely 
Suppose, for example, that Fascists wish to hold a meeting in 
Whitechapel and set forth their reasons for disliking Jews, or 
that an ardent band of Protestants wish to proclaim their beliefs 
in the heart of a Catholic district in Liverpool. Meetings on such 
topics are not in themselves unlawful, but held in those districts, 
they may well provoke a breach of the peace. Are the authorities 
to permit them, and so give the police the duty of dispersing 
them when disorder begins — a duty dangerous and impleasant 
both to police and public? It seems more sensible to prohibit 
them in advance, but this action admits the dangerous principle 
that a meeting may be made unlawful by the disorderly conduct 
of those who dislike it. Once this is granted, any section of the 
community can prevent their opponents from holding meetings, 
and the forces of the law, instead of protecting the law-abiding 
citizen, will be putting into effect the wishes of the disorderly. 
On this point, the Public Meetings Act, 1908, and the Public 
Order Act, have endeavoured to frame a compromise. It is 
forbidden for anyone at a public meeting to carry an offensive 
weapon, or to use ‘‘threatening, abusive, or insulting words and 
behaviour”. No one may act ki a disorderly manner so as to 
prevent the meeting from doing its business, and a policeman 
who reasonably suspeas anyone of doing so, may, if the chairman 
of the meeting requests, insist on the suspect’s giving his name 
and address. These provisions are aimed against the disorderly, 
and are unobjectionable as long as police and magistrates act with 
reason and fairness. The prohibition, by the Public Order Act, of 
the public wearing of political uniforms appears to have been 
usefid in preventing disorder. Uniforms appeal to emotion rather 
than reason, and bring into politics an excitability which is 
harmful both to the public peace, and the sensible expression of 
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views. More open to question are the restraints put on meetings 
for fear they will provoke disorder. It is within the power of the 
police to prohibit the use of any open air site, e.g., the neighbour- 
hood of a labour exchange if they “reasonably apprehend” that 
disorder will result. Where the meeting takes the form of a 
procession, it must follow the route which the police require, 
and refrain from carrying any banners which the police have 
reason to think provocative. In the City of London, and the 
Metropolitan Police district, the Commissioners of Police may, 
with Ae Home Secretary’s consent, forbid all processions by 
orders which require renewal every three months. In other towns 
such an order may be made by the Borough or Urban District 
Coundl, at the application of the police, and subject to the Home 
Secretary’s consent. These measures are likely to enjoy the 
approval of the large number of citizens who do not organise 
meetings and who dislike disorder. Some danger lies in the fact 
that the enemies of democracy may, by creating disorder, lead a 
democratic Government on, step by step, to curtail liberty on 
the pretext of preserving the peace. 

RULE OF LAW. 

The principle stated above — that all citizens, particularly those 
in authority, have a duty to see that the peace is kept — ^is not 
altered in the least by recent laws; it remains as the last reserve 
of power on which the Government can call. Should rebellion or 
invasion occur, magistrates. Chief OflScers of police, oflSicers of 
the Armed Forces, and Ministers of the Crown, may and must 
take any action necessary to restore order, and call on their 
immediate subordinates, and any other citizens, to co-operate. 
Seizure of property, arrest, and even killing of persons are made 
legal- by the fact of necessity, but by necessity alone. Anyone who 
proceeds to arbitrary and violent acts beyond what is necessary 
will be subject to prosecution afterwards; though it is extremely 
probable that the Government would, after so grave a crisis, 
protect all who had acted in good feith, by passing an Act of 
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Indfenmity.^ What is sometimes caUed Martial Law in England, 
is not, therefore, a special system of law to be invoked at special 
times. Itls merdy the operation‘on a great scale of the same rule 
that requires anyone to interfere — or at least to call the police — 
if he sees an assault or theft being committed. 

The exact extent to which we may exercise our liberties, is thus 
shown to be determined very largely by the police, and in the 
last resort by the courts. The recruitment and training of the 
former, and the appointment of judges and magistrates to the 
latter, are. therefore all the more important. But above all, the 
preservation of liberty with order depends on the individual 
citizen. All Governments, irrespective of party, like to increase 
their own powers, and, since th^ are composed of human beings, 
they are inclined to resent criticism, and see in it a danger to the 
peace, where none exists. So the citizen, besides refraining from, 
and assisting to stop disorder, must be ready to champion any 
victims-of injustice, even though they be persons holding absurd 
or unpopular opinions. A Government intending to persecute, 
will naturally begin with the more unpopular people, and the 
arbitrary treatment of them will serve as a precedent for other 
sections in time to come. Only a people which has made the 
Rule of Law a rule of life can resist tWs piecemeal destruction 
of liberty. 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 

The modem State contains towns and country districts and 
exercises sovereignty over them, but it has not destroyed their 
separate life, nor failed to use them as units of Government. 
Local Government is necessary because the central authority has 
not the time to concern itself with every lamppost and footpath, 
and the first task of a local authority is to minister to purely 
local needs. Secondly, when nation-wide schemes of education, 
housing or transport are developed, the local authorities serve as 
agents for the Government, adapting the m ai n lines of policy to 
local conditions. Further, if they enjoy some measure of inde- 
pendence, they can make experiments which may help future 
legislation, and they will attract the interest of the citizens. In 
the long run, no doubt, the policy of the Central Government is 
the more important; if the country goes to war, the dangerous 
crossroads in one’s own town may seeirj of little significance. 
But in everyday matters the citizen’s most immediate contact is 
with the local authority; he may be run over because the street 
is ill-lit, or poisoned because the water supply is neglected, if he 
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is dissatisfied 'with his own, or his neighbour’s housing conditions, 
or with the education of his children, his first complaint wiQ be 
directed gainst a local council. 

English local Government is both older and younger than- the 
Central Government. Parishes date &om long before the Norman 
Conquest; Counties and Boroughs exist^ before Parliament. 
Side by side with these were the Justices of the Peace who carried 
out, in a rudimentary form, many duties now performed by local 
authorities and departments of the Central Government. In the 
i6th centi^ the vigilance of the Privy Council o'ver the Justices 
was- such that it seemed that as if England might move towards 
a highly centralized form of Government. After the 17th 
century defeat of the Crown, the local prestige of the Justices as 
country gentlemen enabled them to exercise their authority 
much as they pleased. At 'the dose of the i8th century, the 
countryside was ruled by squires, the more tedious work being 
done rductantly by the parishioners. The Government of 
Boroughs varied greatly in effidency and honesty, and had often 
fallen into the hands of a clique. Many of the parishes had grown 
into towns; if they were still governed by an Open Vestry, i.e., an 
assembly of all the ratepayers, the meetings were often disorderly; 
where a Select Vestry, i.e., a small group, either eleaed by the 
ratepayers, or chosen on some spedalplan, held power, cliques 
and corruption were again manifest. The reforming zeal of 
the 19th century took the old local divisions and created new 
authorities out of them by Art of Parliament. Despite the 
antiquity of the Borough, the Borough Council of to-day gets its 
form from the Munidpal Corporations Act of 1835; some of the 
andent dignity of the County survives, but County Cn unritg are 
the creation of the Local Government Act of 1888, and the 
modem form of Parish organisation goes back only to 1894. 
During the same period Parliament dealt with the growth of 
social problems by erecting authorities ad hoc, that is to say, for 
one specified purpose. Poor Law Unions of parishes already 
existed; to these were added Burial Boards, School Boards, and 
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SO many others that the elector was bewildered, and efiSciency 
impaired. More recently, the tendency has been to abolish these 
authorities, and hand over their duties to Boroughs or Counties, 
or to the Districts created in 1872 as intermediate authorities 
between Parish and Coxmty. Further, the administration of social 
services has required closer co-operation with the centre. The 
Local Government Acts of 1929 and 1933 together with recent 
Acts on housing and transport express these developments. 
Two elements can thus be traced in local Government — ^the 
desire of the citizens in their localities for independence, and the 
Central Government’s desire for efiSdency and uniformity. The 
English system has reasonable success in reconciling these two. 
On the one hand, the local Councillors are elected fix»m the* 
neighbourhood and, with a few exceptions, unpaid: but they are 
assisted by a paid staff and work under the supervision of 
the Central Government. To-day each local authority, beside 
performing some duties peculiar to itself, is a unit co-operatihg 
with other local authorities, and with the centre, for the develop- 
ment of national policy. The subject of local Government can 
therefore be studied either by tracing the performance of each 
service, or by examinii^ the powers and duties of each authority, 
and not until both processes have been completed does a 
satisfactory picture emerge. It will be convenient to describe in 
this chapter how the authorities are elected, and some of their 
duties; the next chapter will show ^low local Government 
machinery is used for maintaining social services. The Govern- 
ment of London is reserved till later. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT ELECTORS. 

The voting rasters compiled by the Clerks of Coimties and 
Boroughs serve for local as well as Parliamentary elections. 
Anyone who, whether as owner or tenant, occupies any land, 
house, unfurnished rooms or other premises in a given local 
Government area, is entitied to vote in that area. The wife, or 
husband, of anyone so qualified is also entitled to vote. The 
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effect of these regulations is that all persons who have a Parlia- 
mentary vote have also a local Government vote^ except those 
who live in rooms which they do not furnish themselves. Since 
the rates for local expenditure are levied on land, houses and 
other buildings, it is argued that these persons are not ratepayers 
and should not have a voice in determining how the rates are 
spent. The chief effect of the rule is to exclude young people, 
over twenty-one, but still living at home; they will, however, 
obtain a local vote if they can point to rooms in the house which 
they occupy and furnish. The rule is not entirely logical, for if the 
young people are contributing a proportion to the family expenses 
they will be affected by the rates ; and lan'jJladies who let furnished 
apartments probably bear the rates in mind when fixing their 
rents. Peers are the only people who, though disqualified from 
Parliamentary voting, possess a local vote. As a general rule, 
anyone qualified as an elector in the area of a local authority, 
may become a candidate for election to that authority, but no one 
may try to become a member of an authority which employs him. 
Persons who have been Councillors and mishandled public money, 
and anyone who has received Public Assistance at any time during 
the year before the election, are disqualified from standing. The 
dates of elections are fixed at regular intervals by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and the voting is governed by rules similar to those for 
Parliamentary elections. Candidates do not, however, have to 
deposit money with the Returning Officer. 

THE PARISH. 

Although all England is divided into Parishes for Church 
purposes, the Parish, as a local authority, exists only in the 
countryside. Where the population is less than three hundred, 
there is usually no Council, and affairs are managed by a Parish 
Meeting whidi ail the ratepayers may attend. In the larger 
parishes a Council of &om five to fifteen members is elected, 
usually by a show of hands at a Parish Meeting in April, and holds 
office for three years. The duties of either Council or Meeting are 
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sli^t; they may maintain a Parish Hall and a Library, look after 
a village green, and protect local rights of way. Sometimes they 
take advantage of an Act which enables them to see to the lighting 
of the village, and higher authorities may hand over to them 
the care of the water supply, and the repairing of footpaths. If any 
of these matters has been seriously neglected there will be excite- 
ment at the Parish Meeting, but usually Parish Councils carry out 
their necessary, if huihdrum, duties, without earning either 
gratitude or resentment. There is sometimes a difficulty in finding 
persons prepared to serve on the Council, and provision is made 
that residents in another Parish may be elected so long as they 
do not live more than three miles away.. A Parish may have a paid 
Clerk, but no other paid officials. 

THE DISTRICT. 

A group of Parishes forms a Rural District, and if the develop- 
ment of industry turns a Parish into a small town, that Parish 
may request the County Coundl to make it into an Urban District. 
The Councils of Rural and Urban Distrias are elected in April 
by ballot; as only one-third of the Councillors retire at each 
annual election, three years are necessary for the re-election of 
the whole Council. The Chairman may be one of the Councillors, 
or chosen from outside; in either case he has the powers of a 
J.P. during his term of office. The Districts enjoy greater dignity 
and power than the Parish. They are used by the Central Govern- 
ment as housing authorities, and so have the power to acquire 
land and to build, and the duty of dealing with slums and over- 
crowding. As sanitary authorities they must deal with the water 
supply and sewerage, the cleaning of streets and footpaths, 
and removal of refuse. Some of these duties they may hand on 
to the Parishes; on the other hand. Parishes which consider that 
the District Council is not sufficiently energetic, may request 
the County Council to hold an enquiry, and perhaps take over 
the duties itself. 

While trunk roads are maintained directly by the Ministry of 
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Transport, and other major roads by the Counties, the unclassified 
roads, for which no grant is made by the Ministry, must be 
maintained by Urban District Councils. In the countryside, 
although the County is the responsible authority, it frequently 
delegates the work to the Rural Districts. 

For the performance of their tasks. District Councils often 
find it desirable to own, or share in the management of gas, 
water and electricity undertakings, or tramways. They also 
require a number of paid oflBcials, e.g., a Clerk, Treasurer, 
Medical OflScer of Health, Sanitary Inspector, and Surveyor of 
Highways. An Urban District Council has additional powers, 
sudi as that to provide allotments, libraries and public baths; 
and the Councils of Urban Districts whose population is 
over 20,000, control their own elementary schools. Where the 
population exceeds 25,000 a Stipendiary Magistrate can be 
appointed. So there is a gradation of powers till there is little to 
choose between the larger Urban Districts and the smaller 
Boroughs, 

THE COUNTY. 

The 1888 Act, when drawing the boundaries of the Adminis- 
trative Counties, followed the ancient County boundaries, save 
that some Coimries had to be divided to make conveuient local 
Government areas— as Yorkshire into three Ridings or Sussex 
into East and West. Every Administrative Coimty is divided into 
Eleaoral Divisions, each returning one Councillor at the elections, 
which are held once every three years at the beginning of March. 
The Councillors, when elected,* choose a number of Aldermen 
equal to a third of their own number; frequently Councillors 
themselves are made Aldermen, and this necessitates a by- 
elecdon to provide a new Councillor. The term Alderman goes 
bac^ to Saxon times and originally meant men chosen for their 
age and experience to assist m Government. To-day the term 
has no reference to age, but as Aldermen hold office for six 
years, one-half retiring at the time of each Council election, they 
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do acquire special experience of G>uiicil work. By this tne^ns 
also, llie services of people possessed of useful knowledge but 
not suitable for election campa^ns can be secured. The r.hatrmati 
is chosen in the same manner as the Chai rman of a District 
Council, and has the same right of acting as a J.P. It is within the 
power of the Council to pay a salary tq the Chairman, and travel- 
ling expenses incurred by members when doing Council work. 

The County Council, as chief of local authorities, acts as an 
agent for the Central Government, cb-operating with it to 
adminster Public Assistance and Pensions, and exercising control 
over all the local authorities within the Administiative County. 
In this capacity, under the 1929 Local Government Act, it makes 
from time to time a survey of the County, and may recommend 
alterations in the boundaries of local auriiorities; these are con- 
sidered by the Minister of Health, who will hear any objections 
fix)m the authorities concerned and make a decision. One such 
survey has already been made throughout the country, and each 
County must make them in future at intervals of not less than ten 
years. While the Districts and Boroughs do most of the work 
under the Housing Acts, the County Council must see that this 
is adequately done, and may take over the task itself. The 
County co-ordinates and supplements the library service of . the 
parishes, and organises elementary education in Rural Districts, 
together with all education above the elementary sta^. 
Similarly, in the health services the County itself handles 
some matters, e.g., infectious diseases, and sees that the rest 
are properly performed by subordinate authorities. The positiori 
may be summarised by saying that the County Council’s duty is 
to maintain a standard of efficiency throughout its area, both by 
encouraging the lesser authorities, and by ^ercising ' powers 
which they either do not possess, or cannot conveniently use. 

' In addition to this general work, the Cotmty Council must 
give attention to agricultural development. Among the many 
committees which the law requires a County Council to appoint, 
is an- Agricultural Committee, most of whose members are 
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chosen by the Council, the remainder being appointed by the 
Minister of Agriculture. Thus the Ministry is able to operate the 
laws which deal with infectious diseases of animals, as the com- 
mittees state what areas are affected, and arrange for killing the 
infected beasts, and for compensating their owners. There is 
also the constructive work of making life in the countryside more 
varied and attractive, and raising the standard of living of the 
agricultural worker. This is done by encouraging the growth 
of the industcies most closely related to agriculture, and by 
providing small holdings and allotments, for which the Council 
has the power to acquire land compulsorily. Advanced education 
in agriculture is organised,' and the children of labourers are 
helped by grants to take advantage of it. The need for this work 
naturally varies a great deal from one County to another, and 
in some regions it is siiffident for several Counties to form a joint 
Agricultural Committee. 

The modem elective County Council has not entirely replaced 
the ancient admioistration through a Lord Lieutenant, and a 
High Sheriff appointed by the King, and through the Justices of 
the Peace. The office of Lord Lieutenant has great dignity and is 
usually held by a wealthy country gentleman; he has char ge- of 
the County records, and recommends suitable persons to be 
J.P.S. The High Sheriff has to make all the preparations necessary 
for the holding of Assizes. Both these officials, however, are 
chiefly occupied in ceremonial duties, the work of the High 
Sheriff being performed by a lawyer appointed to be Under 
Sheriff. The old and new forms of Government are brought 
together by the Sta n di n g. Joint Committee, half of whose mem- 
bers ate Justices, and half Coimty Councillors. This UnmTni'tiw 
appoints the Chief Constable of the County, and organises a 
Police Force in accordance' with the law and with the Home 
Office regulations. Chief Constables, unlike Superintendents and 
Inspectors, do not rise from the ranks of the -Police, but are 
^ually retired officers of the Armed Forces. The police are 
inspected a nnuall y by the Home Office, and if the result is 
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satisfactory^ half the expenses will be met by the Central Govern- 
ment. Subject to this control, the County Police are responsible 
for all police duties within their area. As readers of detective 
stories know, the Chief Constable may call in the help of the 
C.LD., when the problem is one of special difficulty or requires 
nation-wide police action. To create so expert a body as the 
C.I.D., and then limit its work at the will of local authorities 
may seem a surprising procedure; it arises from the desire for 
local independence, and the reluctance to give executive power 
to anyone appointed by the Central Government. VfTaen 
emergencies arise, or when a local function takes away many of 
the police away from their ordinary duties, the Justices can 
appoint any citizen as a Special Constable; they can even fine 
those who refuse to serve, though a recent use of this power 
provoked considerable criticism. 

THE BOkOUGH. 

Of all local authorities, the Borough combines most fully 
ancient dignity and modem power. The Crown, in its struggle 
against the feudal nobility, sought to win the support of the 
townsfolk by granting them special privileges set forth in a 
Charter of Inco^oration as a Borough. In the 17th century, 
however, most of the larger towns, particularly London, were 
opposed to the King, and Charles II, on his restoration, 
attempted to reduce their status, though without much success. 
To this day Boroughs^are' still created by Charter, and an Urban 
or Rural Distria which desires the honour, gives notice to its 
County Council and to the Minister of Health, and makes petition 
to the King. An enquiry is held in the District by the Minister, 
and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coundl reports on the 
petition. The Charter may then be granted by an Order in 
Council, but if as few as five per cent, of the local ratepayers 
object, an Act of Parliament will be necessary. The day on which 
an Urban District becomes a Borough is welcomed by local 
celebrations, attended by the Mayors of neighbouring Boroughs, 
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and one of the most famous local personages is chosen to be the 
‘‘Charter Mayor” in the first year of the Borough’s life. Sir 
Josiah Stamp was thus chosen by the recently created Borough of 
^ckenham; 

The Charter places the Government of the Borough in the 
hands of a Mayor, Aldermen and Councillors. The Borough is 
divided for election purposes into Wards, each returning three, 
or a multiple of three, Councillors y one-third of the Councillors 
retire each year^ the elections being held on the ist of November. 
The Councillors choose Aldermen to one-third of their number, 
as for County Councils. The Mayor is* chosen from among the 
Councillors, or &om outside, and begins his term of office on the 
traditional date, November 9th. The antiquity of Boroughs is 
illustrated by the dignity of the Mayor. Beside uddng the Chair 
at Council meetings, he presides over the local Bench of J.P.s 
during his year of office, and continues to act as a J.P. for the 
following year. He is the first citizen of the Borough and represents 
it at dU. important ceremonies. He is expected to attend many 
functions, such as Chamber of Commerce dinners. Church 
Bazaars and meetings in support of local chanties. To n^t the 
expense a great many Boroughs avail themselves of th^ legal 
power to pay a salary. Although the Mayor’s wife has no l^;al 
duties she pkys, as Mayoress, a large part in the social activities, 
and if the Mayor is unmarried he will usually obtain the services 
of a woman relative; when, as often happens, there is a woman 
Mayor, another woman will act as Mayoress. So the prestige of 
a Mayor is much greater than that of a Chairman of a District 
Council, or of a County Council, despite the latter’s greater 
powers; and while the alleged pomposity of Mayors is a frequent 
topic for comic papers, in real life the Mayor is always greeted 
with respect. It is said that one of the chief advantages secured 
by an Urban Distria on becorning a Borot^, is that the added 
dignity of Mayoral and Aldemianic offices makes citizens more 
eager to secure them and perform them well. There is, of course, 
the danger that persons will be attracted who care more for a 
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chain and thi title ‘‘Your Worship’^ than for public duty, but 
most experience shows that this preservation of old customs has 
a beneficial effect. ' 

All Boroughs possess as r minimum the powers’ of a large 
Urban District Council, and smaller or greater additions are 
made according to ihe terms of the Charter. Soine gain nothing 
by Incorporation except the added dignity, and the right to 
audit their own accounts, and to make by-laws in a few minor 
matters. Many have an Advisory Committee of their own to 
recommend the appointment of J.P.s who are thus separated 
from the Coimty Justices ; a Stipendiary ^gistrate and a separate 
Court of Quarter Sessions may be appointed, ^^en the popula- 
tion is over 20,000, the Borough may apply for a separate Police 
Force, though County Coimcils are now inclined to oppose 
such applications. The Boroughs that have obtained this right, 
exercise it through a Watch Committee composed of Comciliors, 
For still- larger Boroughs, farther privileges may be added, 
and those with a population of over 75,cx)0, may promote 
Bills in Parliament to turn themselves into County Boroughs. 
The powers of a Coimty Borough may be simply described by 
saying that it combines those of a Borough and a County Coimdl, 
though there are various duties, such as the supervision of Rural 
Districts, which obviously do not have to be performed. Towns 
of great size or historic importance occupy this rank; whatever 
Couhty they may be in geographically, they are independent of 
the County Coimcil. Any Borough, whether County or Municipal 
(the name given to non-Coimty Boroughs) may by ancient custom 
or Royal Order be called a City, but this is only a dignity and 
involves no legal powers; it is regularly granted to towns which 
have a Cathedral. The Mayors of some of the most famous Cities 
are called Lord Mayors. 

GENERAL SURVEY. 

The mixture of old and new in local Government, the gradation 
of powers, and the development of the various districts, combine 
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to make a confusing picture. An example may serve to present 
the facts in their proper relation. In the geographical County 
of Warwickshire, there are about one-and-a-half million people; 
over a million of these in the City of Birmingham, and over 

150.000 in the City of Coventry — both County Boroughs — 
manage the whole of their local affairs through their City Coimcils," 
leaving about 350,000 people in the Administrative County. 
Six Municipal Boroughs, ranging from Nuneaton with 45,000 
to Stratford-on-Avon with 12,000, contain together some 

165.000 people; these Boroughs have greater or less power 
according to their size and history. Leamington, for example, 
manages its own elementary schools, while Rugby, despite 
its larger population, does not, as it has only been a Borough 
since 1932. Three Urban Districts contain 50,000 people; the 
largest, Solihull, with 25,000, is bigger than some of the Boroughs. 
This leaves 135,000 people governed in Rural Districts and 
Parishes under the supervision of the County Council. These 
areas are adapted for Parliamentary purposes as follows : 
Birmingham is cut into twelve Parliamentary Borough Divisions, 
each returning one member, Coventry is a Parliamentary'Borough 
with one member, and the Administrative County falls into 
four .single-member County Divisions. Throughout the country, 
one of the most striking facts is the widely differing status of 
town distrias; compare with the City dignity of Coventry the 

200.000 people of Harrow still organised as an Urban District 
in the County of Middlesex. For while the dignity of a Borough 
is gratifying, it is also expensive. It is an open question whether 
greater freedom from County control will mean more efficient 
service; the County Council may have insufficient under- 
standing of local problems, but, being a larger authority, can 
probably afford to employ more highly trained officials. An 
argument about applying for a Charter may be an undignified 
tussle between the partisans of an ambitious citizen who wants 
to be Mayor, and a group who do not mind what their local 
Government is like so long as it is cheap. But it may also be a 
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real conflict between two ideals^ — ^the civic pride which is most 
easily aroused in a smaller compact area, and the desire for 
expert centralixed administration. 

All the authorities so far described are general authorities, 
performing many duties. There remains a comparatively small 
number of ad hoc authorities, to manage ports and rivers, or to 
provide water supply. Some of these •are created by the joint 
action of the ordinary local authorities ; on others, both the public 
authorities and private companies are represented. They are 
suitable for handling technical problems, but, as 19th century 
experience has shown, the multiplication of them leads to con- 
fusion. To-day, the Central Government finds a substitute for 
them by requiring that particular local authorities shall act as 
housing authorities, education authorities, and so on. Thus a 
Borough Council can be several authorities in one, e.g., a sanitary, 
a hi^way and an .education authority. It is for this reason that 
local authorities find it essential to divide into committees. The 
full working of this system, and its relation to the general problems 
of politics, can be best imderstood after a survey of the social 
services has been made. 
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HEALTH. 

The public has learnt &oin e^rience the need for health 
services. Hie prevalence of Plague, and lesser diseases, in the 
Middle Ages is well known; the precautions taken to prevent 
their spread were sketchy, and ^though records show that 
municipalities fought constantly against the dirtying of streets, 
the connection between disease and dirt, and the dangers of 
inferrinn, were not fully understood. As late as the end of the 
i8th century, hackney coaches plying for public hire, would 
take a sufferer to a fever hospital and return straightway to 
their regular work. It was, however, just at this period that 
considerable advances ubinedical knowledge occurred, of which, 
unfortunately, too little use was made when the factory towns, 
of the Industrial Revolution were being built. Doctors protested 
in vain against the erection of ill-ventilated houses, subjea to 
floodir^, and unprovided with any sanitary arrangements, while 
the factories polluted the vsater supply with their rehise. Outbreaks 
of chdera showed the danger in which the country stood, and~ 
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in 1848 the General Board of Health, the parent of the present 
Ministry, was set up. Medical science made fresh discoveries 
not only as to the cure of diseases, but, which was even more 
useful, as to the causes of them, and the precautions whidi 
public authorities could take. Recently, there has been special 
emphasis on the need for proper care for children, since contUtions 
in early life do much to determine a h uman being’s constitudoh 
and power of resisting disease. Public health activities fall, 
therefore, into three sections, (i) general measures to prevent 
disease and promote health, (2) the treatment of the sick, (3} 
the care of mothers and children. Most of the law concerning 
these matters is consolidated in the Public -Health Ac^ 1936. 
The provision of hotises stands in a separate category because of 
its connection with transport and industry. 

I. General Health Measures. The authorities for this purpose 
are the Borough and District Councils, the latter having power 
to delegate some of the work to Parishes. Thqr must see drat 
every house and school in their area has a supply of water for 
domestic purposes, and usually they meet the needs of &aoties 
and the total demand for water for all purposes. Some authorities 
set up their own water works and reservoirs, others nrake 
Arran gement s with a private company. It is usual to think of 
water as something which costs nc»hi^ but in few {»rts of the 
country is the supply easy to arrange. Large towns foce the 
obvious difficulty of ^ding a supply which is at once adequ%te, 
and so situated geographically that the engineering feat of 
conveying it to the town can be performed at reasonable cost. 
Lancashire, which once attracted industry by the abimdance of its 
own water power, must now go so far afield as the Lake District. 
Yet it is the country districts with their poorer local authorities, 
and scattered populations, ■ which foce the greatest difficulty. 
Drought fiequently occurs in the summer, and during the last 
three years the C^tral Government has been making special 
grants to the rural areas. One cause of the difficulty is die small 
size of the authorides, and the lade of proper co-ordinadbn in 
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their work; possibly in the future water supply may become a 
national service. 

Besides providing water, the local authorities take control of 
wells and other small natural supplies to see that they are fit 
for use, and make by-laws to protect the water from contamination 
and waste. The cost of the whole service is usually met by a 
special water rate. Urban authorities frequently encourage the 
use of water by providing batibs and public laundries. As housing 
has improved, and more people have acquired baths and facilities 
for clothes-washing at home, they have come to make less use of 
this public service. A Borough Council which wants to see its 
baths well patronised, finds it necessary to equip them for 
swimming sports and provide turkish and foam baths, and other 
kinds of remedial treatment. When suitable land can be obtained, 
an open air swimming bath is usually a successful venture. 

Similar problems of engineering and purchase of property 
beset the task of removing refuse and disposing of sewerage. 
The health authorities supervise all building to see that nothing is 
erected in places which the sewerage system has made unhealthy, 
and that no buildings lack sanitation. The house to house 
collection of refuse is a special urban problem. In some towns 
may be seen rows of dustbins in the streets awaiting collection; 
the bins may then be emptied into a horse-drawn cart with the 
top only half covered so that much refuse blows about the streets, 
which, if the local authority is equally unenthusiastic about open 
spaces, will be the chief playground for the children.' In better 
governed towns there will be motor vdtdcles, so equipped that 
the whole task is performed with speed and deanUness. Such are* 
the criteria by which local Government is judged. Another source 
of c^kease is impure food. The health authorities appoint Sanitary 
In^)ectors to visit shops, and take samples of food for the Public 
Analyst. A r^vdar item on the jgenda of Council meetings is 
the i^rt on these activities. 

2. Treatment of illness. For this section of the health services, ^ 
the County and County Borough Councils are the responsible 
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authorities. The more dangerous infectious diseases, such as 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, and the fortunately more rare typhus 
and smallpox are “notifiable”, i.e., the person in whose house 
they occur must inform the local Medical C^cer of Health, and 
the responsible authority has to provide isolation hospitals, 
arrange for the removal of patients, disinfect the house, and 
enforce regulations to prevent the spread of the disease. The law 
also requires local authorities to provide for sufferers ffom 
tuberculosis. People afflicted with unsound minds may be cared 
for either in a county mental hospital, or in a private home, 
but the local authority is responsible fi>r humane treatment. 
As to the treatment of ordinary disease and of accidents, the 
hospitals under public control were, tmtil the 1929 Act, part of 
the Poor Law service. Since then tb» Councils have been gradually 
turning them into general hospitals, and padaits are charged for 
treatment according to thdr mean$. This service is run in 
co-operation with voltmtary hospitals, some Councils being mudi 
more active than others. Whether a vdiuntary hospital service is 
desirable is a disputed question, bothamoi^ the medical pnffession 
and the public. Many people dislike the idea of ending an honour- 
able tradition of diarity, and argue that a public institution is 
so impersonal that it Would not call forth the same service as is 
given by hospital staffs who feel themselves partners in a charitable 
work. Others point to the escdlmt service rendered by many 
public hospitals; once under public control, a hospital has an 
assured and definite income, and as medical treatment makes 
increasiiig use of expensive apparatus, the importance of this 
&ct grows. 

3. and <Md mlfccre. This newest branch of health 

services scarcdy existed before the b^inning of the twentieth 
century. Among the large fomilies of Victorian times, there were 
few which had not been deprived of some of their members at 
an early age, and a certain fotalism about children’s diseases 
hindaed progress. Many people took the view that for the public 
authority to take a hand in the care of childrw was an impertt- 
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nence, and would lead patents to forget their responsibilities; 
but a di^tining birth rate helped to change opinion, and the 
growth of medical knowledge made it plain diat there were many 
matters on which even the most dutiful mother could profit by 
etpert advice. The more progressive authorities took advantage 
of an Act of 1907 to develop child wd&re work, and by the end 
of the War all authorities were taking some action. The 1936 Act 
makes those authorities which have charge of education respon- 
sible also for wei&re, and requires them to appoint a Maternity 
and r^ild Welfare 0 }minittee, of which at least two members 
must be women. The committee provides advice and medical 
treatment through clinics and visitors to homes, and can supply 
milk free or at cheap rates. The service, like that of hospitals, is 
run in co-operation with voluntary work. Some authorities 
conmnt them^ves when seeing that diere is a reasonable number 
of voluntary clinics, and helping them to secure premise; others 
build clinics and maternity homes of their own. The infantile 
mortality rate, i.e., the proportion of children who die in their 
first year was in 1936 fifty-nine pear thousand, less than half of 
what it was at the beginning of the century. Poverty and bad 
housing have a great e£^ on this figure; but some estimate of a 
welfare authority’s efficiency can be formed by comparing die 
present rate wiffi that for previous years in the same area. More 
than half the mothers of young children attend welfare centres, 
and the health visitors keep in touch with all but a small proportion 
of such fiunilies. At five years of age the children become the care 
of the Education Authority; one defect in present arran^ments 
is the ladk of efficient attention between the ages of one and five. 
Local Authorities have recendy been u^ed by the Ministry of 
Health to make greater use of their powers and remedy this 
defect. 

All health aedvides ate supervised by the authority’s Medical 
Officer of Health. His annual report gives a good indication of 
the effea of the authority’s policy in health, housing and s imilar 
services. Efe cannot be dismissi^ without the consent of the' 
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Mioister of Health, so need not fear to point out facts which may 
be dismsteftil to his immediate employee. 

EDUCATION. 

Public education, like the public health services, begad as a 
matter of nd^ssity and has been developed by public spirited 
people as something desirable in itself. Early in the nineteenth 
century the churches became alarmed at the widespread ^orance 
of religion -among the growing population, and die State began 
its activities by giving grants to religious bodi^. This has had the 
unfortunate result that every .extension of education has been 
marked by arguments among different denominations as to dieii 
claim on public funds. Employers found that modem industry 
needed people who could read, write and count; the granting of 
the vote in 1867 to working people ptovcdced the femous remark 
“we must educate our masters”. The 1870 Education Act, created 
ad hoc School Boards to supplement the work of the doiomina- 
tional schools, and later Acts made education ffee and compulsory. 
At this stage, however, education was of an unimaginative kind, 
and the official attitude is illustrated by ffie provision that duldren 
might leave school at an earlier age dutn usual if they bad reaqhed 
a given standard A minimum of education was recognised as 
necessary, but diere was little idea of equippii^ everyone with the 
training which would serve to bring out his talents to the full; for 
the (Severer the child was, the earlier was it likely to leave school. 
It is now realised that education should not only be vocational, 
training pupils to earn a living, but cultural, fitting them to play 
a part in the Government , of the coimtry, and increasing thdr 
happiness, through the development of thdr fficulties. The 1902 
Act abolished the School Boards, arranged for secondary education 
in every district, and improved the quali^ of education. Further 
improvements, including the raising of the school leaving age to 
ffimtem, were made by the 1918 Act, and in 1921 canM a 
Omsolidating Act which is the basis of the present si^stem. 
County Boroughs are the authoriti« for all education in thm 
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areas; County Councils have charge of secondary education and 
elementary education outside the larger boroughs and urban 
districts. Since 19313 however, areas which reach the status of a 
Borough or an Urban District, do not become education 
authorities, and some Districts have voluntarily handed the work 
to the County. 

I. Elementary Education. Ail children are compelled by law 
to attend elementary schools from the age of five to the end of 
the term in which their fourteenth birthday occurs, unless they 
are ret^iving suitable instruction elsewhere. For physically and 
mentally defective children there are special schools where they 
stay till they are sixteen. The authorities must provide education 
between these ages, free of charge, appoint Attendance Ofiicers 
(still frequently referred to as ^'School Board men^*) and bring 
parents who keep their children from school before. the magis- 
trates. ''a fine may be inflicted, and in extreme cases, the child 
may be sent to one of the Industrial Schools controlled by 
the Home OlBSce. The majority of elementary schools are 
“provided’^ i.e., entirely tmder the control of the local education 
authority, which builds and furnishes- them, and appoints the 
teachers. For every group of schools, there is a body of managers 
— ^voluntary workers apix)iiited by the education authority, and 
by minor authorities in the district. The m^gers make regular 
visits to see that laws and by-laws are kept, recommend appoint- 
ments of teachers, attend the school functions, ^d so act as a 
link betw^ the staffs of schools, and the parents and ratepayers. 
The only religious teaching in provided schools is the study of 
the Bible which must be pursued without any attempt to inculcate 
the principles of any particular denomination. There remain^ the 
non-provided schools, which have been erected by religious 
bodies — chiefly the Church of England and the Roman Catholic 
Church — ^but must be maintained by the local authority. Here 
denominational religious instruction is given and teachers are 
appointed for that purpose by the school managers, a majority 
of whom represent the religious body; all other instruction is 
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under the control of ^local authority. Plans to increase education 
which require fresh schools are always complicated by the requests 
of the denominations for financial hdp^ so that parents shall not 
have to send their children to schools whose religious instruction 
they consider inadequate. Beside the ‘‘three R’s” elementaiy 
education comprises history, geogr^hy, nature study, physicd 
exercises, handicrafts and domestic subjects; the local authority 
decides how much freedom to give to the head teachers, but the 
syllabuses are supervised by the local Director of Education, 
and by the. Board of Education. Great development has occurred 
since the War in a variety of subjects, and the parent who 
remembers his own limited education is often surprised at the 
number of activities his children now pursue. As a result, school 
discipline has been humanised, and the suspicion and hostility 
with which parents used to regard the education authority is 
feding. There can be no doubt that the great majority of children 
enjoy school, though as the age of fourteen approaches there is 
a natural tendency, particularly among boys, to look forward to 
the time when they will be earning mcmey. 

In 1924 a Committee on Education was appointed, under the 
Chairmanship of the late Sir Henry Hadow. It dealt, in a series 
of repeats, with the education of diildren of various ages: in 
accordance with its proposals, schools are now being re-organised, 
so that at the age of eleven the children are divided according to 
their abilities. Some proceed to secondary schools, others to the 
advanced type of elementary education, given in central schools 
where foreign languages and commercial subjects are added to 
the curriculum. Those for whom examination success does not 
open either of these doors, or whose parents cannot afford to pay 
for further education,, go on to senior elementary schools. It was 
the intention of the Hadow Committee that the school leaving 
age should be raised to fifteen, and until this is done the senior 
course cannot be fully developed. An Act which is to come into 
force in 1939 does raise the age to fifteen, but children who can 
find “bendldal employment” will still leave at fourteen, and it 
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is eq)ected that these will be a large proportion of the whole. 
It is usually easy for children leaving school to find work, but 
often they will be replaced when they begin to want a hi gher 
wa^ by ftresh sdiool leavers, and so find themselves without 
woric or training. This is a powerful argument for raising the age, 
quite apart firom the fact that at fourteen the child’s faculties 
have only begun to develop. On the other hand, many parents, 
though they know that ftirther education would enable their 
children to get better employment, find a real difiSculty in 
keeping them at school, when they might be adding to the fti^y 
income; this could be overcome if maintenance allovrances were 
granted for the years of school life after fourteen. 

In addition to classroom instruction, the authorities have to 
arrange for regular medical inspection, and they can provide 
school meals at a small charge, or free when the parents are poor. 
Further possible extensions of activity are the arrangements of 
school camps and journeys, and the provision of nursery schools 
fijr children under five. The Children and Young Persons Act 
imposed more duties on the elementary education authorities; 
they must see that the restrictions on the employment of children 
ate observed, and must co-operate with the Juvenile Courts. 
In all their activities the authorities are greatly helped by 
voluntary workers serving as School Managers, or on C^e Com- 
mittees, or helping school leavers to obtain good employment; 
and most teachers organise games and other school activities in 
thmr leisure time. 

There arc private schools, run for proSli for children of 
elementary school age, whose parents cars to pay. Some, inotnHino 
those which prqpare pupils for the Public Spools, maintain a 
high standard, but there are many which struggle dong with 
inadequate staff and equipment. 

2. Higher Education. The secondary schools keq> their pupils 
rill at least the age of sixteen; a number stay till tiiey are eighteen 
or nineteen, and ti|en often proceed to a University. The mote 
advanced study wMdi distinguishes secondary education requites 
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smaller classes, more varied and expensive equipment, and teachers 
with special qualifications. The curriculum of the ordinary 
secondary school is largely determined by the requirements of 
the General and Higher School Esaminations, which the 
Universities ccmtcol. While this system encourages the school 
to maintain a reasonable standard of work, it is doubtful whether 
the needs of all the children are satis&ctorily met, and tlw form 
of the ^minations is being reconsidered. Most secondary 
schools are entirely controlled by local authorities, but there am 
a number which, originally private foundations, are now aided 
from public funds j these are managed by Boards of Governor 
on which the local education authorities and the foundations are 
represented. Some of the oldest secondary schools are private, 
or occasionally Royal foundations, many of them dating from 
the sixteenth century, when the prosperous classes were anxious 
to secure for their children the benefits of the new learning. A 
certain number are still independent of public funds or control, 
and these, together with some of the aided schools are known as 
the Public Schools — a name which once distinguished them from 
schqols run for private profit, but which, with the rise of publicly 
controlled secondary schools, has become rather confusing. 

All secondary schcxtls charge fees, but the local education 
authorities provide Scholamhips and foee placos which enable 
some of the children of even the poorest pcuents to attend. At 
publicly controlled secondary schools, the great majority of pupils 
come icoia elementary schools, whence also a limited number 
mat-ft their way into the PubHc Schcx>ls. The latter, however, are 
mainly recruited foom the private preparatory schools'. There are 
thus two distinct systems of education, for the richer and poorer 
cfesses respectively. As to quality education, there is little to 
choose between Public Schools and others, though the greater 
wealth of some of the former gives them an advantage. A Public 
School education is r^tded as a socfial distinction, and is a help 
in obtaining certain kinds of employment; the political impli- 
cations of this have already been remarked. 
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Trade, art and technical schools provide higher education in 
subjects for which the ordinary secondary school cannot 
satisfactorily cater. A numbet of pupils, when they have begun 
work in industry or commence, continue part time education 
at evening institutes, or, if ^eir employment permits, at day 
continuation schools. It was the original intention of the 1918 
Act to make attendance at day continuation sdiools obligatory, 
but these provisions were never enforced. At present, secondary 
education, both whole and part time, is not available to more 
than one quarter of the children of suitable age and it is the desire 
of most educationists to make it universal, raising the school 
leaving age to sixteen. Such an extension would involve a change 
in school curricula; to-day, secondary education is in the main 
a necessary prelude to the better paid jobs; it could become an 
instrument for raising the general intelligence of the nation, 
in accordance with the needs of an age of increased leisure. 

All publicly controlled or aided schools are inspected both by 
the local education authority, and by the Board of Education, 
which makes grants provided the service is eflBkdent. The great 
majority of other schools al^ submit themselves to the Board’s 
inspection, since this keeps them in touch with the general progress 
of education. 

Universities originate from private benefactions, but receive 
considerable help from the State, and co-operate with local 
authorities in providing adult education classes, and in training 
teachers. 

For adult education there is a large and growing demand. 
Some people wish to acquire special knowledge which will help 
them to obtain better-paid employment, and make progress in 
their work. Many desire a wider Imowledge of the arts, and the 
sodal and natural sciences, either for pleasure or to enable them 
to t^ a greater interest in public affairs. The local authorities 
try to meet this need by establishing institutes, co-operating vrith 
the Universities and assisting colleges founded by private people 
to extend thbir activities. A private body the Workers Educational 
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Association^ takes an active part in this work: and the co-operation 
of trade unions^ political parties and other organisations is sought. 
There is thus extensive opportunity, for those who cannot go to 
a University, to secure a comparable education; or, at the least, 
to find an interesting and profitable use for their leisure. Special 
effort has been made to promote the use of tiiese facilities by 
tmemployed people, so that they shall not feel that separation 
from the life of human society which is one of the most dangerous 
results of unemployment. 

yhe quality of a local edumdon authority may be judged by 
the school buil^ngs and ^uipment, and the opportunities for 
higher and special education which it provides, and by the extent 
of its co-operation with parents, teachers, and employers. In ail 
these respects, there ^ wide diflfeiences throughout the coimtry. 

HOUSING. 

Collective action about housing is in origin a department df 
health acdviti^. Bad houses, like bad food, cause ill health, and 
the condition of houses offered for sale or rent must be subject 
to inspection as much as food in shops. The principle, however, 
is not so easily applied to housing; if any dwelling is destroyed 
as unfit for luibitadon, the occupants must be re-housed; the 
provision of houses by local autboiides creates complex financial 
problems; attempts to establish a high standard of building, and 
to check exorbitant rents, may discourage private enterprise 
from house building. The growth and movement of populadon 
and the wartime neglect of housing, add to the difficulties. Since 
the War there have been some half-dozen notable housii^ Acts, 

^ most of whose provisions have been summarised in the Housing 
Act 1936. 

The housing authorides are the Borough and District Councils. 
Their first duty is the iospecrion of houses, to see that they are 
fit to live in, and from the information thus obtained, the authority 
can decide what further policy is necessary. The Medical Officer 
of Health is responsible for seeing that the inspections are made 
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by the Sanitary Inspectors, and reports to his authority. The 
auduMcity, having considered the report, can order the owner of an 
insanitary house to carry out such repairs as will make it fit to 
live in, or, if it is past repair, a demolition order will be made. 
If these orders are not obeyed the local authority can take the 
matter to couTt, and in the last resort may ifielf repair or demolish 
the houses at owner’s expense. The zeal of an authority can 
be judged by the staff it provides for ^s work, and by the 
regularity of its inspections; yet inspection and the maintenance 
of sanitation st a ndards are no more than the beginning of the 
problem. The authority may find whole areas so bad that the 
only way of dealj^ with them is to dear every building off the 
site. These are the slums which stand as a reproach to Britain. 
They «dst because of a lack of foresight and public spirit in the 
past. Some houses have been slums ever since they were built, 
because they lack proper ventilation, water supply, or sanitation; 
others, made of inferior materials, become slums through neglect. 
Those who live in them fight a continual losing battle against 
dirt, and often against rats and other vermin, so that it seems 
har^y worth while to maintain self respea or deanly habits. 
Few districts are entirdy ftee from them, and in some of the 
larger towns there are many acres of urdnterrupted slums. Local 
authorities now possess suffident powers to prevent the erection 
of buildings which would be the slums of the future; but in areas 
where recently many houses have been put up by speculative 
builders, these powers have not always been used ^ fully as the* 
public interest required. 

When the local authority agrees with its Medical Officer of 
Health that an area is of tUs character, it will make a dearance 
order. Somedmes the owners are left to dear the site themselves, 
but the authority has power to purchase the land, riearance 
orders require tiu sanction of the Minister of Health, and when, 
as ftequenriy happens, the owners of the property protest^ an 
enquiry will be held, at which the statements of those who live 
in the area will be an important part of die evidence. Sometimes 
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people who have been living even in the worst of houses for a 
long time, show a reluctance to move, but it is particularly 
noticeable that slum dwellers who have young children are 
anxious to leave if there is other accommoda^on, not too &r 
from their work and reasonably cheap. For the housing problem, 
though it has several aspects, cannot be divided into watertight 
compartments; unless die destruction of bad houses is supple- 
mented by the provision of cheap accommodation, overcrowding 
must result. Accordingly, it is open to a local authority to declare 
a district where at least one-tiurd of the houses are slums, as a 
Re-development Area. The authority must then submit to the 
Ministry of Health a plan showing how it will arrange for houses, 
streets and open spaces in that area in the future. Some of the 
redevelopment may be done by private agencies, but the authority 
is responsible for seeing that all the land is put to a suitable use. 
Since 1930, another method of treatment is available, by which 
mixed districts containing some houses fit for demolition, and 
others requiring only repair, may be declared as Improvement 
Areas. The authority which .takes this action must issue the 
appropriate orders to the property owners, and see that they are 
enforce. 

It is clear that any assault on the slums means an interference 
with what used to be called ^^the fight of a man to do as he likes 
with his own”. No such right, in an xmconditional form, can 
exist in a civilised community, and where a man’s property is 
the houses in which other people live, there is special need for 
action by the public authorities. But a State which bases its 
economy on private enterprise must scrutinise carefully any 
restriction on private property rights. Throughout the whole 
process of slum clearance, local authorities have to meet the claims 
of the property owners, who can appeal to the Ministry of Health, 
and on some issues can take the matter to court. No compensation 
is paid for the demolished houses themselves — any more than, 
as one Minister of Health has put it, compensation is paid to 
the butcher whose tainted meat is destroyed— but there is room 
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for considerable argument about the value of the site. Some 
precautions are necessary; it is obviously unfair that a man 
should be required to effect repairs and then be told soon after- 
wards that even so the house is not fit to live in; and against this 
there is a legal safegiiard. But as the law now stands, it is more 
likely to conflict with the public interest by delaying local 
authorities, than by injuring owners of property. 

Houses which are in themselves satisfactory, may be over- 
crowded to a degree that threatens health and decency. The 1936 
Act gives adegal definition of an overcrowded house; as one in 
which the number of persons exceeds two per room. For this 
reckoning, children under ten count as half a person, and babies 
under one, not at all; on the other hand, the permitted number 
is less for rooms under no square feet in area, and in dwellings 
containing between one and five rooms. Where the local 
authorities find legal overcrowding, they must require the 
householder to put an end to it, and prosecute him ‘if he has not 
done so after three months. During 1936, the local authorities 
carried out an inspection of nine million houses, of which only 
3.8 per cent, appeared to be overcrowded. But the standard set 
is not high, and many houses, are overcrowded to the point of 
serious inconvenience while keeping just within the legal limit. 
Moreover, the figure quoted is an average, and does not by itself 
give a true picture; in Sunderland, for example, 20 per cent, of 
the ftmilies were overcrowded, while in Bournemouth the 
percentage was only 0.3. 

Unless there is an abundant supply of new houses, slum 
clearance is only of limited value, and the punishment of over- 
crowding an absurdity. Since the War, over three million houses 
have been built,, and one-third of the population rehoused — ^an 
accomplishment without parallel in any other country. But, 
while the great majority of these are cheap enough for the 
better-paid sections of the working class, the supply for the poorer 
sections, who suffer most ftom overcrowding, has been seriously 
inadequate. It is not profitable for. private enterprise to biuld 
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proper houses for a rent of seven or eight shillings a week and 
successive Governments have tried to meet this situation by 
assisting private enterprise, and by granting subsidies to local 
authorities in respea of new houses built. Conservative Govern- 
ments have put their faith chiefly in private, and Labour 
Governments in public enterprise; the alternations of policy have 
increased the diflSiculties. Skilled workers in the buildi^ industry 
will be naturally reluctant to agree to any increase in their 
numbers by relasation of trade, union rules^ unless there is an 
assured policy of continuous building to provide employment. 
Throughout the country tb-day, there are houses built by local 
authorities in accordance with the provisions of the 1919 Addison 
Act, the 1923 Chamberlain Act, the 1924 Wheatley Act, and the 
1930 Greenwood Act. Each of these Aas made grants to local 
authorities, and the 1935 Act provided up to £5 for twenty years, 
in respect to every house built to relieve overcrowding. In the 
countryside the grant was from £2 to £8, while the diflSculties 
of large towns, where land is expensive, were met by special 
grants for flats. Since this last Act came into force, the local 
authorities have not been obliged to keep separate accounts for the 
houses built under successive Acts, but pay all the subsidies into 
a Housing Revenue Accoimt. The authorities are now required 
to consider housing conditions from time to dme, and frame 
such schemes of house building as they think necessary. These 
schemes have to be submitted for the approval of the Minister 
of Health, and the local authority then proceeds to build and to 
make iules concerning rent, conditions of tenancy, and the 
management of the property. There is much variety in, and 
argument about the type of accommodation provided. Flats are 
open to criticism because they do not secure as much privacy 
for the individual family as houses; not all the tenants can have 
a garden of their own; those on the top floor of a five storey block 
find the dimb laborious, particularly if there are young children 
and perambulators. A crowded dty, however, has to choose 
between flats near the centre and houses on the outskirts, where 
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the land is cheaper, but where the tenants will be burdened with 
travelling expenses. In. deciding the size of rooms, the quality 
of materials, and the amenities of an estate, a balance has to be 
struck between the need to keep costs — ^and consequently rents — 
down, and the desirability of planning dwellings in which the 
tenants can take a pride, and which will be in future a credit to 
the locality. It is frequently suggested that when people are 
moved from slums into good houses, they turn the latter into slums 
by their dirty habits. The behaviour of a handful of tenants has 
provided material for innumerable stories of the “coals in the 
bath” type; but experience shows that the enormous majority 
of families will take good care of any dwelling worth caring for. 
One of the most serious problems is concerned with the incomes 
of the tenants. It is not the business of a local authority to provide, 
out of a public subsidy, dwellings for people who could, without 
inconvenience, get privately built accommodation and pay a rent 
determined on ordinary commercial principles. On the other 
hand, an authority cannot admit a tenant without reasonable 
groimds for believing that he will be able to pay the rent. A 
number of authorities charge different rents for the same accom- 
modation. These differential rents may be graded on a definite 
scale according to the tenants’ incomes, or they may. be only 
temporary rebates to those who have fallen out of work. The 
system has the great advantage of ensuring that the subsidy is 
applied for the benefit of those who most need it, and experience 
shows that it can be successfully worked. It does, however, make 
the administration of municipal housing more diflScult, and, 
unless the details are both just and easily understood, it can create 
ill-feeling among tenants who see their neighbours paying a 
smaller rent than themselves. 

BLANKING. 

Although the post-war building of houses has not yet removed 
slums or overcrowding, it has been great enough to change the 
face of the country in many areas. Combined with the develop- 
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ment of industry and the extension of the road system, it has 
forced on the consideration of local authorities the need for 
' planned development of land. Under the 1932 Town and Country 
Planning Act, the authorities may, — and if the Ministry of Health 
requires it, must — ^prepare schemes for the land in their areas 
where new building is proceeding. With the object of preserving 
the health, beauty, and historical interest of a district, the scheme 
^can protect trees, open spaces and buildings from interference, 
and control the character of new buildings. There are powers to 
prevent the disfigurement of the coimtryside by imsightly 
advertisement, and these are extended by an Act of 1935. The 
scheihes require the Minister’s approval, and agreement must be 
reached with property owners about compensation for land, or 
for hindrance to their plans. People aggrieved by regulations made 
under the scheme, may test the necessity and fairness of them by 
going to court. Although by now one-lhird of the area of Britain 
is in the process of planning, the legal difficulties and vested 
interests cause the work to go slowly, and a good deal of mischief 
has already been done; sections of the New Forest, for example, 
have suffered severely from the. uncontrolled erection of 
bungalows, shops and corrugated iron shacks. If local authorities 
are going to make increasing use of their powers, they will need 
the advice of competent architects, such as the smaller authorities 
are not always able to secure. The Act provides for joint com- 
mittees to be formed from several authorities, but the full 
development of planning probably requires a larger local authority 
than is to be foimd in the present system. 

.PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. 

^ The relief of the poor was originally the duty of the Parish, 
and later of Guardians, elected ad hoc by Unions of Parishes. The 
1929 Act abolished the Boards of Guardians, and transferred 
their powers to the County and County Borough Councils. The 
famous Poor Law Act of 1601 recognised that the poor should be 
classified according to the cause of their poverty, and the treat- 
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ment adapted to each group, but this principle was often dis- 
regarded in practice. The aim of reformers in modem times has 
to “break up the Poor Law*’ and have the aged, the infirm, 
the unemployed and other groups, each treated in an appropriate 
manner. This aim is gradually ^ing achieved. Old Age Pensions 
provide some help for part of the problem; hospitals are becoming 
a separate local Government service; welfare and education 
authorities deal with the young. Part II of the 1934 Unemploy- 
ment Act has made the care of the able-bodied unemployed a 
national concern. The Public Assistance Committees which the 
County Councils are required to set up, are left with the care of 
those whose poverty is not due to imemployment, and who have 
not, for one reason or another, been transferred to other Com- 
mittees. To these persons, who number about one and a quarter 
million, the authorities may administer out-relief, i.e., money or 
tickets with which food, etc., can be obtained. The amount of 
relief must be determined by considering what means either the 
applicant, or the members of his family possess. The Ministry of 
Health has issued regulations telling the authorities how fiu: they 
are to take into accoimt money which applicants may be getting 
from health insurance, friendly societies, and the like. The aim 
of the Central Government is to make the condition of recipients 
of Public Assistance, similar to that of the unemployed who come 
under the Unemployment Assistance Board, Local authorities 
however, still exercise considerable discretion in their interpreta- 
tion of the law, and in the provision of special forms of relief, 
such as winter coal. For the administration of Public Assistance, 
a number of Relieving Officers are employed to whom the 
destitute make application; throughout, the country are com- 
mittees appointed by the Councils, who determine each case 
subject to the Coimdl’s instructions. So large is the problem, in 
some areas, that the Councils have to be careful that real control 
does not slip out of their hands. Continued poverty does not as a 
rule improve a man’s powers of stating his case clearly, and 
Relieving Officers and local committees, harassed by the number 
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of cases^ may be tempted to deal with them as rapidly as possible 
without much sympathy^ or anxiety to see that thC' applicant gets 
Ms foU legal rights. The authorities may reftise out-relief^ and 
tell the applicant that if he wantis help he must go into an Institu- 
tion^ previously called the Workhouse. TMs treatment is not^ as 
a mle^ desirable for married men^ and will not be much use to 
anyone^ unless it provides opportunities for industrial training. 
The old-feshioned .Workhouse was primarily planned to make 
life so unpleasant that, no one would go there if they could help 
it. The objects of modem policy are humane treatment and help 
to regain employment, but the amount of progress made along 
this road depends on the character of tte local authority. 
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FINANCE. 

The local authorities spend every year a sum approaching 
£5003000,000. As they are not sovereign bodies the ways in 
which this money is raised and the accounts are kept, are fixed by 
law. The best known source of local income is (i) Rates. These 
are levied by the rating authorities, which are the Boroughs and 
Pistricts. The Counties and Parishes secure their money by 
making a precept oh the rating authorities, i.e., requiring them 
to collect a certain amount in addition to their own needs; for 
ordinary purposes, a Parish Council cannot require more than is 
produced by a fourpenny rate, but a Parish Meeting may double 
this sum. Every rating authority sets up a Rating Committee, 
which has to decide the rateable value of all properties, or 
hereditaments, as they are called, in the area. This is an extremely 
complicated task, and the method by which it is tackled varies 
with the different types of property. Where the property is of a 
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kind that is commonly let at a rent, e.g., a house, the rent which 
a tenant would pay is the starting point of calculation; 
alternatively, the cost of site and building will be calculated, 
and the rateable value will be* the annijal interest on this total. 
Another method is to take the amount of money which the 
property has earned in previous years as the basis. When, from 
the values so calculated, deductions have been made to meet 
the cost of keeping the premises in repair, a figure appears 
known as the rateable value. Then, if the rateable value of a 
house is, for example, £ 100 ^ a peimy rate means that the occupier 
will pay 8s. 4d. a year. Areas which contain depressed industries, 
and many poor and xmemployed people, will clearly have the 
heaviest expenditure on social services; and the high rates which 
they are obliged to charge will discourage new industry. So Ae 
whole area may be caught in a vicious circle, the high rates and 
the poverty being both cause and effea of each other. Such a 
situation has been partly remedied by the de-rating, policy of the 
1929 Act, which provided that no rates should be charged on 
agricultural properties, and that factories, workshops, and freight 
transport undertakings should be reckoned at one quarter of their 
rateable value. The result of thS Rating Committee's work is a 
Valuation List, which informs each owner of a property, of the 
sum at which it has been assessed. Those who consider the 
assessment too high, can appeal to the Assessments Committee. 
The County is divided into Assessment Areas, which are some- 
times the same as Rating Areas, but coimtry districts are grouped 
for this purpose by the Coimty Councils. The Assessments 
Committee is composed of people appointed by the rating 
authority, and by the County Council; County Boroughs appoint 
their own Committee, but one-third of the members will not be 
Coimdllors. No one may belong both to a Rating and an Assess- 
ment Committee, so that the latter may be an independent body 
capable of judging the appeals fairly. The County Councils further 
appoint Valuation Committees to survey the work of assessment, 
and try to get the same methods adopted throughout the County. 
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The Valuation List has to be revised every five years, and after 
each Quinquennial Valuation there will be a crop of appeals for 
the Assessments Committees to hear. There is a right of further 
appeal to Quarter Sessions, but this is much less firequently used. 

Rates are paid by the occupiers of premises, and most occupants 
of smaller houses pay them, together with the rent, to the land- 
lord, who hands them on to the local authority. If people find 
that rates throughout the coimtry are rising they will be less 
inclined to buy or rent houses, and the slowing down of building 
will mean a smaller demand for land, and less rent for the ground 
landlord. So, though the question of the full effect of rates is 
disputed amongst economists, it can be said that any change in the 
rate is felt at first by the occupiers of the premises, but that in the 
long run the burden is shared between them and the ground land- 
lords. One obvious injustice in rating is that the size of a man’s 
house is not necessarily an indication of what he can afford to pay; 
a rich man may occupy a small house because he prefers to spend 
Jtis money in other ways. The present system, however, is likely 
to persist, ho doubt with constant modification, for some time 
to come, because of the diflSculty of devising an alternative. 
If people were rated as they are taxed, according to their total 
income, would they pay to the local authority for the area in 
which they live, or where .they worked, or where the property 
from which they drew tbeir income was situated? No doubt it 
could be arranged that one of these should collea the rate, and 
then make payments to the others, but the complexities would 
be great, and the advants^es to be gamed have not yet been 
shown to be large enough to make the change worth while. 
Another suggestion is to transform rates into a local tax on the 
value of land. This would provide the community with a satis- 
factory income, and any increase in the Nprosperity and land 
values of the area would directly benefit the local authority. 
Here also, ‘the chief difficulty is that of administration. Meanwhile 
the drawbacks of present rating are reduced by the existence of 
other sources of local revenue. 
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(2) Grants-in-Aid. If a local authority keeps its roads in good 
repair, and its streets well lit, the people who benefit most are the 
local residents, and it is reasonable that they should pay at least 
part of the cost. But they are not the only beneficiaries; the 
population of Manchester, for example, is supplied with goods 
carried to it along roads in the care of the surrounding authorities. 
An authority which pursues an active education policy produces 
a supply of well-trained citizens who, as they grow older, may 
scatter all over the country. National and local benefits cannot 
be separated into watertight compartments, and in recognition of 
this fact the Central Government makes grants to the local 
authorities. Before the 1929 Act there were many separate grants, 
each for some service managed by the local authorities. The 
de-rating policy reduced the yield of the rates, so that some com- 
pensation from the Central Government was necessary, and this 
provided the opportunity for a general revision. It was decided that 
a General Aid Grant should be made by the Ministry of Health for 
the Health, Welfare, Highway and Public Assistance services ; its 
amount, for each County, to be determined by a formula which 
took into accoimt the population, the total rateable value, the 
munber of children tmder five, the proportion of unemployed, 
and the number of miles of road. The amotmts now paid are a 
compromise between this formtila and the amounts lost through 
de-rating; the formula will come into full operation in 1947 and 
the size of the g];ant will be recomidcred every five years. The 
General Aid Grant is paid, in the first instance, to Counties and 
County Boroughs; the former distribute it to their subordinate 
authorities according to population, urban areas receiving five 
times as much -per head as rural areas. The Ministry of Health 
also makes the grants for housing already described. Another 
formula fixes the grant paid by the Board of Education to local 
education authorities; it is based on the number of children 
attending school, the rateable value of the area, and a percentage of 
the cost of various education services. Half the expenditure on 
Higher education is met by grant. This principle, that the grant 
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should be a percentage of expenditure approved by the Central 
Government, is adopted by the Home OflSce, and by the Ministries 
of Transport, Labour, and Agriculture for the services with which 
they are concerned, and by the Treasury for the task of compiling 
the Voting Register; the percentages themselves vary with the 
type of service. In total, Grants-in-Aid'provide the local authorities 
with approximately £125,000,000, 

(3) Municipal property and enterprise. Local authorities, like the 
Central Gov ernment , can own property, and carry on under- 
taldngs which bring in an income. Many towns receive rents &om 
land, and tmder the 1932 Planning Act this piraedee is spreading. 
Char ges are made for baths and similar services; it is not intended 
that these should cover the cost but they help to reduce the 
burden on the rates, But when the municipality runs an electricity 
undertaking, or a tramway service, it is expeaed that the charge 
will at least cover the cost. It may, indeed, be so arranged as to 
provide a surplus, but this means that the people who use the 
services are subjeaed to a kind of local indirect tax, which, if 
they form only a section of the community, will be unjust. Most 
municipal services are of a kind* that the great majority of people 
use, and which would otherwise have to be run by a private 
monopoly. If, without charging higher prices than private enter- 
prise would charge, the municipality can make a surplus, there is 
ground for general congratulation. Municipal tradin g is some- 
times extended beyond public utilities; the electrical undertaking, 
for example, may supply electric fittings as well as power, and 
special Acts have enabled particular municipalities to run services 
other than those graierally permitted. Most famous of these is 
the Birmingham Municipal Savings Bank in which nearly one- 
third of the city’s population are depositors. When local 
authorities are carrying out street repairs or other work, they 
can decide to employ “direct labour”, i.e., condua the work 
themselves, instead of inviting tenders from private contraaors. 
All these activities are the subject of controversy, in which some 
of the same arguments . appear as in the discussion of the 
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Capitalism-Socialism issue. But the immediate question for local 
residents is simply, who provides the service most cheaply and 
efficiently? The answer can only be found by examining the facts 
and figures of each case. If the evidence is in favour of the local 
authority, the citizens can enjoy either lower rates, or lower 
prices for the service; if thelatter, they will have more money to 
spend as they please, and so add to the prosperity of their 
area. 

(4) Loans, Much of the expenditure of a local authority recurs 
every year, and must be met out of annual revenue from one of 
the somrces mentioned above. Often, however, building has to 
be done, or public services started or re-equipped, and the 
benefits of the capital expenditure will continue for many years — 
benefits either of added health and comfort, or actual money 
revenue. For such purposes, it is financially sound to borrow 
money, and the authorities do this by getting an overdraft from 
the hank like a private person, or issuing stock like a company, 
or mortgaging some of the municipal property. Since the repay- 
ment of loans is guaranteed by the Government, local authorities 
find that they can borrow more easily and cheaply than private 
concerns. Naturally, the law describes the purposes for which 
loans may be raised, and the conditions of repayment. For every 
loan permission must be obtained from the appropriate Govern- 
ment Department, which sees that the law is being observed, 
and approves the details. Most loans have to be repaid in sixty 
years or less, but for housing loans a maximum of eighty years 
is allowed. The total debt of local authorities reaches nearly 
j()i, 500,000,000, about one-third of which is for housing. 

Management, A County Council is compelled by law to appoint 
a Finance Committee, and other local authorities, except Parishes, 
almost invariably do the same. Every year, the other committees, 
in charge of activities which cause expenditure, frame estimates 
which the Finance Committee examines, generally trying to see 
if they can be reduced without fundamental alteration of the 
pohcy approved by the CounciL The Finance Committee, m 
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co-operation with the Treasurer, a paid official, has then to ensure 
that no money is spent except for the purposes which the Council 
has sanctioned, and to consider the raising of revenue. In March 
of every year, the chairman of the Finance Committee makes a 
speech to the Council, comparable to the Budget Speech of the 
ChanoUor of the Excheqner. He describes the Council’s policy, 
the expense which .it involves, and the receipts from sources 
other than rates. From this follows the amount whidi the Coimdl, 
if it is a precepting authority, will have to require from the 
rating authority. The latter must add 'ffiese precepts on to its 
own needs, and decide what rate in the to levy. -Economy, in 
local as in national Government, is in part the careful comparison 
of the benefits conferred by public Service, with those which the 
individual ratepayers wotild obtain if the money were left in their 
pockets, and this is a question which divides parties. But economy 
is also the determination to see that a given standard of service 
is provided at the least cost The Council wUl be helped in this 
part of its work if it obtains, firom its officials, statistics of the 
cost of street lighting per mile, hospital treatment per patient, 
and the like. These qan be a>mpated with those of other authorities 
providing services of a similar quality; but they need to be supple- 
mented by figures showii^ the advantages of the services to the 
ratepayers— e.g., the numbers using the baths and public libraries, 
the death and infent mortality rates, and the prevalence of serious 
diseases. 

The annual Audit helps to secure economy, but its chief purpose 
is to see that money is not devoted to projects which'are ultra 
vires, beyond the legal powers of a local authority, or spent with 
such extravagance that ffie needs of the legal services are obviously 
exceeded. The rountry is divided into Audit Distrias, for each 
of which an Auditor is appointed and paid by the Ministry of 
Health. The Qerks of County, District, and Parish Councils, 
must present to him a statement of their accounts, up to the 
previous 31st of March. It must show all the money received and 
spent in the year, the separate figures for the different services. 
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and the indebtedness of the Ck>uncil. If the Auditor finds any 
illegal expenditure, he surcharges it, i.e., requires the Councillors 
to pay it themselves ; the Council can appeal from such a decision, 
either to the Minister of Health, or to the High Court. The Audit 
is held in public, so that any ratepayer can attend, and express 
to the Auditor his opinion about the legality of any item. Some 
Boroughs submit their accounts to the District Auditor, others 
have and use the tight of a separate Audit; two Auditors, not 
members of the Council, are then elected by the ratepayers, and 
a third is appointed from among the Councillors by the Mayor. 
A third method, for Boroughs, is to employ the services of a 
professional Auditor. All local authorities must publish a state- 
ment of their accounts for the ratepayers’ benefit, and send in a 
return to the Minister of Health.. 

COMMITTEES AND MEETINGS. 

Locah authorities are sometimes said to be administrative and 
not legislative bodies. Certainly they cannot alter the law of the 
land, and can only add to it such by-laws as the Government 
permits, and as are necessary for their work. But the phrase 
must not be taken to mean that they ate mere tools of the Central 
Government. A council bases its actions on a series of decisions 
as to how far it wiU use its powers; the makmg of these dedsions 
is comparable to a legislative act. Administration, however, 
predominates, and for this reason Cotmdllors group themselves 
into committees suitable in size for detailed discussion. Some 
committees are Statutory, i.e., the law requires them to be 
appointed. When the law designates the Council as the authority 
for a particular social service, it orders the appointment of a 
committee. For Coimty Councils there is a large number of 
Statutory Committees — ^Finance, Education, Health, Welfare, 
Agriculture, Public Assistance, and several others; the lesser 
authorities, whether obliged by law or not, appoint committees 
for each important service. Among other committees usually 
appointed is one to recruit and keep in touch with the council’s 
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Staff, and another — the Law and Parliamentary — ^to arrange for 
litigation, negotiate with the Central Government, and some- 
times promote Bills in Parliament. After an election, the 
Coimcillors decide the membership of each committee according 
to their special interests; where the Comcil is divided on party 
lines, the proportions of the parties are preserved. The number 
of Committees on which one Councillor serves must depend on' 
the amount of work and the size of the Coimcil. A useful, if 
minor reform of local Government, would be to establish some 
proportion between these two factors; at present the size of 
Coimcils depends more on their past history than their present 
needs. Where the work is great, and numbers permit, it is 
convenient for a Councillor to serve on only one committee, and 
specialise in its work. In smaller Boroughs, and Districts, how- 
ever,' a Councillor can usually find the time and acquire the 
knowledge for two or three, and there is a certain advantage in 
this, since the work of some committees is closely inter-related. 
The CoundUors on each Committee choose a number of rate- 
payers, not members of the Council, to work with them > these 
co-opted members join in the discussion and the voting, but may 
not number more than one-third of the committee. By this means 
the Council can get help from people whose work qxialifies them 
to give advice .on one of the services, but who are unable to 
become Councillors. 

Each Committee elects its own chairman, but the choice has 
usually been determined in advance by the Councillors as a 
whole, or by the majority party. At its meetings, the committee 
receives reports from the -Clerk and Treasurer of the council, or 
their deputies, and from the officer concerned with their work. 
Thus they learn how their pirns for expenditure are working out, 
and what items of Central Government policy affect them. All 
the details of administration come before them— the consideration 
of contracts, the maintenance of clinics and schools, the appoint- 
ment of doctors and teachers, the running of municipal enter- 
prises. Often the committees find it necessary to appoint sub- 
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committees for such separate matters as supplies, appointments, 
estimates of expenditure, and special branches of the work, such 
as the medical work of an Education Qjmmittee. The reports of 
sub-committees are examined by the committees, who in their 
turn cannot make, final decisions, but must report to the whole 
Coimcil; reports are gone through, section by section, questions 
and discussion ensue, and each section is then either adopted as 
Council policy, or referred back to the committee for further 
consideration. Most of the time at Council meetings is occupied 
by committee reports; in addition there will be correspondence 
to deal with, and the chairmen of committees will be questioned 
as are Cabinet Ministers in Parliament. For all Coundls, there is 
a Statutory minimum of four meetings a year, and other meetings 
may' be called by the Chairman or Mayor or at the demand of 
several Cmpicillors. Coimty Councils may well find the Statutory 
minimum suflScient; the Councillors often live far from one 
another, and the status of the Statutory Committees, makes 
frequent Coundl meetings unnecessary. In the Boroughs, 
monthly, and sometimes forthightly meetings are necessary, and 
when attendance at committees is added, the Councillor, even of 
a small Borough, must expect to spend at least one, if not two or 
three nights a week, on the work. The Councillor in a large 
County Borough will find that his duties make serious inroads 
into his time, 

COUNCILLORS. 

It is appropriate at this point, to repeat that Councillors are 
unpaid. So far as the smaller authorities are concerned, a politically 
healthy community should contain suflBicient people willing to do 
the work from a sense of public duty. It is, no doubt, easier for 
a leisured person to be a Councillor, and there are probably a 
number of people who would make good Coimcillors, but are 
prevented by their hours of work. This problem is not, however, 
suJficiently serious to make pa3mient necessary, and if it were 
introduced, it might attract less public spirited people into local 
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Government. The ratepayers, also, would feel less respect f) 
paid Councillors, and tMs sentiment is logical enough when tl 
work can reasonably be done in spare time. The duties of 
Mayor justify a salary, and expenses for special work, such 
representing th^ authority at a conference, should be pa^d. 
might be useful to compel authorities to use their power to ma 
these payments; for if a town has- a tradition of non-pa3naaent3 
Coundllor who is not well-oflf will have either to decline sor 
duties, or to put himself in the invidious position of asking to 
paid for that which his predecessors have done for nothing. T 
non-payment of members of the largest authorities is a serio 
problem. It frequently 'restricts membership to those of inc 
pendent means, those who can control their hours of work, a 
some married women. 

Women, both married and unmarried, play a larger part 
local Government than in any other political field. This is par 
because the system of impaid Councillors could not work witiw 
drawing on this large supply of talented energy, but there 
other important reasons. The organs of local Government w 
created at a time when the prejudice against women in pul 
afl&irs was weakening, and have been charged with work in wh 
women have a special interest. Despite recent changes in so< 
habits, the work of the majority of women is the running c 
home and the care of children. Any deficiencies in the housi 
health, or education services, are therefore more immediai 
apparent to women, and more constantly present in their mir 
There has been much vague theorising, unsupported by fa 
about the proper sphere for women. Professor Dicey, for exam; 
in his famous work Law of the Constitution^ justified the w: 
holding of a Parliamentary vote from women on the ground i 
such a restriction “conforms to the nature of things”. ! 
without making this, or any similar improved assumption, one i 
reasonably conclude that most women will be more interestec 
the domestic and social services which preoccupy local authorii 
than in, say, the organisation of industry, or policy with reg 
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to international trade. Even this proposition must be stated with 
caution; the number of women in industry is growing, and trade 
policies affect the cost of housekeeping. As the facts now stand, 
however, it is correct to emphasise the greater prominence of 
women in local, than in Central Government. The connection 
has been mutually advantageous; the local authorities have 
received valuable help, and the women have been able to 
^ demonstrate their capacity for politics. It is regrettable that many 
local authorities still have no women — or very few — among 
their numbers. 

OFFICERS. 

The scope and complexity of local Government make it 
essential that the elected Councillor should be assisted by a paid 
staff which may be divided into three groups. There is first the 
Qerk and the Treasurer, who, with their subordinates, form the 
Civil Service of the Town or County Hall. Their work brings 
them into contact with every department of local Government; 
by them records are kept, correspondence conducted, and the 
local Budget prepared. Someone must do this, work for every 
authority, though in most Parishes it will not provide full iimp> 
employment, and in some there may be no paid official at all. 
The second group comprises those with special kno^;^edge of. 
one department, e.g., the Director of Education, the Electrical 
Engineer, the Surveyor. Under the direction of each of these, is 
an administrative staff, and teachers, works managers, and other 
specialised workers, not in such direct contaa with the local 
authority. It is difficult to say whether the Medical Officer of 
Health should be placed in the first or second of these groups. 
He is certainly a specialist, a doctor by profession, with a consider- 
able technical staff under him. But there are so many activities in 
his field, that he is in constant contact with the whole Council 
administration. Thirdly, there are manual workers, skilled or 
unskilled — builders, dusnnen, tramdrivers, labourers, many of 
whom have not a definite status, but move between public and 

w 
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private employment. Councils are thus considerable employers of 
labour^ and their behaviour as such is one of the points on which 
electors have to pronounce judgment. It is, however, the first 
group, and the administrative section of the second, who make 
up what is usually described as the local Civil Service. It is 
surprising and regrettable that there is no general agreement 
among authorities as to the recruitment and conditions of work 
of their servants. Efficiency varies a good deal, and salaries are 
affected quite as much by the views of the authority as by the 
nature of the work. There are, however, several factors at work 
to improve this situation. A number of societies organise 
examinations in the various types of local Government work, 
and the results of these can be used as a guide by the local 
authorities. The National Association of Local Government 
Officers works to extend this system, and to bring some 
uniformity into conditions of service. Authorities may take 
advantage of ah Aa which permits them to arrange a Pension 
Scheme for their employees. Since it is certain that local 
Government activities will continue to grow, action by the 
Central Government on the whole question will soon be 
necessary. 

Relations between the elected political chief and the permanent 
official have been discussed in regard to the Central Government, 
and most of the observations made apply also to local Govern- 
ment. Since the local Councillor is not only, like the Cabinet 
Minister, dependent on electoral fortunes, but also a spare time 
worker, he requires as a rule even more help from his officials. 
The volume of legislation affecting local Government, and the 
problems of finance can only be fully understood by those who 
have made the study of them a life v/ork. The status of the chief 
officials is demonstrated by their attendance at committee meet- 
ings, and the extent to which their advice is sought and followed; 
this may be contrasted with the Committees of the House of 
Commons where the views of the Civil Servant must be expressed 
through the mouth of the Minister. If, however, the Councillor 
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has the type of mind which can rapidly grasp facts and judge 
their importance, he need not be a mere figurehead. The 
permanent ofiicial can advise about methods, and warn about 
cost; but the making of constructive decisions rests with the 
eleaed politician. The law of the land provides maxima and 
minima of Coimcil activity; it is the Councillors themselves 
who can determine policy between these limits. Only if tbey 
are devoid of ideas, or lack the energy to study reports and 
agenda will the locality be ruled* by the officials. A Coimcil 
which has a clear policy in view will not be hampered for lack 
of willing and competent officials, provided its conditions of 
service are such as to attract ability. 

Since a Council has so many jobs to give, from that of Town 
Clerk to that of labourer, there is opportunity for corruption. 
Responsible posts can be given to the friends and relatives of 
Councillors, and work on roads and the like, to supporters of the 
majority party. A similar opportunity arises when contracts for 
public works are being granted; and a dishonest Councillor 
might, in return for a bribe, reveal the future intentions of the 
Council concerning purchase of property, to persons who stand 
to gain from such advance knowledge. The accusation that 
municipal Government is corrupt is not infrequently made, but 
it should be said that the amount of evidence produced is small. 
A large proportion of this gossip must be ascribed to the malice 
of disappointed contractors and defeated candidates for. the 
Council, or to persons who lack interest in the public services 
and dislike paying rates. It is always open to those possessed of 
definite evidence to lay it before the Minister of Health, who 
would certainly take action. From time to time, however, cases 
arise which show that the level of honesty is not so high in local 
as in Central Government. The apathy of electors makes it 
easier for self-seeking people to become Councillors; the lack of 
a uniform system of staff recruitment permits the occasional 
entry into local Government service of officials who disgrace an 
honourable profession. The wiser Councils handle the problem 
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by rigorous standing orders prescribing a routine to be observed 
by committees in dealing with contracts and responsible appoint- 
ment; for ordinary labour they can instrua the surveyor to 
supply his needs from the Employment Exchange. If standard 
rules were imiversally adopted, the danger of corruption would 
be lessened; but the best remedy is increased interest on the 
part of the electorate. 

PARTIES. 

The party S3rstem which does much to stimulate public interest 
in Earliamratary elections, is to be found also in local affairs, 
though in a modified form. This is a natural, and in the main a 
desirable feature. In every human character is the conflict between 
the desire to preserve, and the desire to improve, between caution 
and boldness, and as one element or the other predominates 
men and women are inclined to one or another party. This factor 
will operate in local as in national politics. From the account of 
the work of local Government, if appear that there are two 
main questions in dispute — the desirability, first, of ftTtpnfling 
municipal enterprises, and second, of increasing the social 
services with the cons^uent increase of rates. These are simply 
the local form of the chief questions of home politics — ^the 
comparative merits of public and private enterprise and the 
wisdom of altering the distribution of wealth by collective action. 
Thus the Left, in local politics, stress the benefit of social services 
to the commimity, while the Right draw their attention to tli<»ir 
effect on the rates. The Left advocate municipal trading, and the 
use of direct labour, the Right claim that these practices lead to 
inefficiency, and are an invasion of the field of private enterprise. 
The Left is, for the most part, the Labour Party, whose local 
and national propaganda is closely connected. The Right appears 
under a number of names, of which Municipal Reform, and 
Ratepayers’ Association are the most fiequently used; their 
organisation usually works in connection with the local Con- 
servative i^sodation. On some Coimdls there is a Progressive 
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Party, occupying a middle position; some contain a majority of 
Independents, whose policy leans in some respects to the Right 
and in others to the Left. For some years past there has been a 
tendency for the policies of all groups other than Labour to 
become unified, so that a two-party system is emerging. Election 
figures show that the local and national fortunes of the parties 
commonly move together, but there are numerous exceptions to 
this rule. Since local authorities cannot change the whole economic 
system, the Left gets local support from people who approve 
its attitude to social reform, but, not being Socialists, would 
hesitate to support it nationally. On the other hand the Left is 
handicapped by the difficulty of finding in its own ranks people 
with sufficient leisure, or — ^for County Councils — ^able to afford 
the expense. The Boroughs are the field of the keenest party 
contests. 

The general advantages of party Government are apparent in 
local politics. Each side is spurred on to efficiency by fear of 
losing to the other; the interest of eleaors is aroused ; the certainty 
of a majority in the Coimdl enables the viaorious party to plan 
its policy in advance. But it is not advisable that party strife 
should be as keen, or discipline as rigid as in Parliament. Much 
of the business is administrative, not raising vital questions of 
principle, and if Coimcillors go to meetings resolved to try to 
score off the other side on every issue, from the rents on Council 
estates to the best method of sewage disposal, much time will 
be wasted. Fortunately, many Councillors realise this; voting 
without regard to party, and constructive co-operation between 
parties are common, particularly in the informal atmosphere of 
committees. There is no exact local parallel to the Cabinet, 
dwarfing the individual Councillor’s importance, and governing 
by means of a dodle majority; though on the larger authorities 
there is now a tendency for the chairmen of committees, meeting 
informally, to assume Cabinet functions. Alatters often arise in 
which Councils with different political complexions can co- 
operate. While the level of the rates is a party question, the 
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adoption of uniform methods of assessment by a number of 
Councils^ can be arranged on business prmdples. Similarly, the 
recent problem , of Air Raid Precautions caused party disputes, 
but there were also points over which the Central CJovermnent 
and the local authorities were at variance; at the discussions on 
these the local authorities were represented by Councillors from 
all parties. It is not imcommon for the parties on Councils to be 
very nearly equal in numbers, and when this happens, co-operation 
is inevitable. These modifications of the party system strengthen 
the case for Proportional Representation in local elections; the 
same advantages can be claimed for it as in national affairs, while 
several of the disadvantages do not apply.^ 

RELATIONS WITH THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 

Despite the importance of local Government and the efforts of 
the parties, it is not usual for more than one-third of the rate- 
payers to vote; and while the proportion occasionally rises to one 
. half, it can also be as low as one-tenth. Councils which do no 
more than the law compels, and do it without enthusiasm or 
inclination, help to perpetuate this apathy; but the chief 
responsibility lies on the elector, without whose consent, the 
sluggish Coimdl cannot exist. The activity of Councils, and the 
scope of sodal services have increased gradually as need and 
opportunity arose, so that a great and beneficent work has been 
accomplished without the majority of the electors being aware 
of what was happening. Anyone who surveys the whole work of 
local authorities to-day, and tries to imagine it either undone, 
or performed wholly by paid appointees of the Central Govern- 
ment, will need no further argument to induce to vote. 
But while the spread of knowledge could do much, there is one 
reason, not so easily removed, for the electors* lack of interest. 
A bad local authority can cause inconvenience and danger, but 
in the last resort the State will always step in to avert disaster; 
at a Parliamentary election the consequences of a wrong choice 

1 Sec Chapter XII. 
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may be much more serious* It seems, then, that the greater the 
independence of the local authority, the greater the electors’ 
interest is likely to be. But there must be a limit to this inde- 
pendence if the Sovereignty of the State is to be preserved, and 
the social services lose much of their value if there are wide local 
variations in eflSciency. Here arises, once more, the conflict 
between local pride and freedom, and centralised uniformity. 
A simunary of the relations of local authorities with the Central 
Government will show how far this confllict is successfully 
resolved in Britain, 

Among the forces making for centralisation is the Central 
Government’s power of withholding grants when work is ill 
done, so that the offending authority has to find more from the 
rates. While this measure can check extravagance, it will not 
punish slackness or reluctance to spend, unless the authority can 
be compelled by other means to render the service. Such means 
are foimd in the courts; for the authorities, being what the law 
calls corporate bodies, can sue and be sued like individuals. The 
Central Government may obtain from the High Court a writ, 
requiring any neglect of legal duty to be repaired; and any 
private person who has suffered loss as a result of Council 
negligence, can bring a civil action. In like manner, the courts 
are used to check action which is ultra vires. The Sovereignty of 
Parliament and the Rule of Law are thus manifested, since local 
powers and duties originate from Acts of Parliament, and are 
enforced by the courts. In health, housing, and other services 
where neglect can have the gravest results, a J,P., or simply four 
ratepayers in the area, can invoke the aid of the Ministry of 
Health to enquire into local ineflSdency, and, perhaps, take over 
the duties it^lf. The Statutory provisions concerning meetings, 
committees, and the form and audit of accounts, ensure that in 
each area there shall be similar noachinery whatever the extent 
to which it is used. Meanwhile, the Centml Government brings 
a constant influence to bear through its Inspectors. Not only are 
satisfactory reports from them the condition of Grants-in-Aid, 
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but tbe resulting accumulation of knowledge shows what changes 
in the Irw have become necessary. Circulars acquaint local 
authorities with the pdicy which the Central Government wishes 
them to pursue, and if the latter finds its legal powers insufficient, 
it can alwa3^ firame new laws. Occasionally if a local authority 
uses its powers in a way of which the Govenunent strongly 
disapproves, a special Act will be passed handing over the powers 
to Commissioners appointed by the Minister of Health. This 
h^pened, before 1929, to a few Boards of Guardians whose 
scales of relief were considered to be mravagant. Such a procedure 
destroys local Government; it is only suitable for an emergency, 
and could not easily be applied to a general, as distinct from an 
ad hoc authority. 

The lower limit of local Government activity is, therefore, 
fixed by the Central Government’s opinion of what constitutes 
negligence, and the upper limit by its opinion of what constitutes 
extravagance. The amount of possible variation has already 
been noticed. For example, local authorities must provide 
education, but the quality of school equipment is largely their 
own affidr; they must take measures to deal with tuberculosis, 
but can determine the frequency of health visits for this purpose. 
Such differences of degree, throughout aU the services, provide 
the issues on which local elections are fought. Some Acts, or parts 
of Acts, are Adoptive, i.e., the local authorities may resolve to 
use the powers if they wish. The Adoptive Acts do not create 
completely new activities, but give legal authority for extensions 
of the main service, e.g., the provision of public baths and 
cemeteries as additions to the health service. Often, the local 
party majority is at variance with the Central Government. The 
Labour Governments of 1924 and 1929 had to deal with many 
anti-Labour councils, and in 1937 about one-third of the County 
Boroughs were controlled by Labour, which was by then the 
Opposition in Parliamtiat. Although fiction is caused, there is 
no deadlock, and the country is on the whole likely to benefit 
from the check on extremism. The problem is well illustrated by 
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the events of 1931 and 1932. The Central Government was 
resolved to cut down public expenditure, both national and 
local. Opinions on the merits of lids resolve niight differ, but it 
was the basis of Government policy, and the Government had a 
Parliamentary majority. If the local authorities could nullify the 
will of Parliament on a matter of this nature, the whole machinery 
of Government would stop. But when the actual economies 
required of local authorities, particularly in the public assistance, 
and education services, were proposed, there was considerable 
opposition, often cutting across party divisions. Some of the 
proposals were modified, and, when the dust of battle had 
subsided, it was clear that though the Government had achieved 
its object, the policy had been improved by opposition. To put 
the matter simply, Westminster and Whitehall must have the 
last word on finance; but it will be a wiser word if they have first 
listened to the opinions of Durham and South Wales on the needs 
of the imemployed. 'The same process could be discerned in the 
discussion on derating and Air Raid Precautions. A measure of 
independence in local Government is therefore of great value to 
democracy. It provides a legal channel for opposition, it improves 
the Government by criticism, it is an antidote to bureaucracy. 
By its encouragement of civic pride it evokes unpaid service, and 
so reduces the cost of Government. The experience of local 
authorities who have made exceptional extensions of activity is a 
guide for future policy. Above all, it increases the number of 
people who have experience of administration, and are thus 
trained to criticise intelligently, and to value liberty. Dictators 
arc well aware of these facts, and invariably curtail or destroy 
local autonomy, 

REGIONALISM. 

On this groimd the aim of British policy should be to increase 
the powers of local authorities as far as possible. But public 
opinion is demanding a higher minimum standard of social 
service such as the poorer authorities find it difficult to reach. 
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At the same time, there is the growing importance of Town and 
Coimtry Plannings and conflict of authorities has already shown 
itself as a hindrance to this service. One solution proposed is the 
division of Britain into a dozen, or a score of Regions, which might 
supersede and inherit the functions of the Coimties. They could 
become the authorities for planning, highways, water and other 
public utilities, public assistance, and some of the health services. 
Local independence would not then involve the danger of neglea^ 
because authorities were too small, too poor, or imable to employ 
a suflSciently talented stajf. Opposition might be expected from 
Coimty Boroughs whose independence would necessarily be 
diminished. If however, the Region could attract suflBicient loyalty 
and interest, its size would enable it to perform services with 
more eflSciency than is obtained at present. It is not likely that 
any wholesale reorganisation of local Government on these lines 
wih be made in the near future; much recent legislation is based 
on the assumption that the present authorities will continue to 
exist for a good many years. Here, however, the possibility of 
making local experiments may pi\we useful. Because the Tyne- 
side district is a Distressed Area, attention is called to the fact 
that although it is in reality one great town it falls into fourteen 
local Government divisions; two are County Boroughs, and of 
the rest, some are under the Northumberland, others under the 
Durham County Council. A Royal Commission was appointed 
to consider the problem. Its members were all agreed that 
Tyneside should become a single County Borough; and the 
majority recommended that this new city should, together with 
the rest of Northumberland, form a Region. To this the advocates 
of Regionalism objected that the proposed Region was far too 
small. If T3meside did not enjoy considerable independence, the 
advantage of cxoBXmg a single dty would disappear; but if it did, 
it would overshadow and impoverish the rest of ±e Region. 
There would, however, be a place for Tyneside in a larger 
Region, perhaps including the four northernmost counties of 
England, It does appear that Regionalism is a project to be kept 
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in mindj and that its details should be more My worked out in 
readiness for the time when widespread renovation of local 
Government becomes imperative. 
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CHAPTER XX 


LONDON 

The City 

The London County Council 
Finance 
Education 
Public Assistance 
Housing, Health and Safety 
Development 
General Problems 
The Metropolitan Boroughs 
Ad hoc Authorities 

In the early Middle Ages, London held pre-eminence among 
English cities because of its nearness to the larger civilisation of 
Europe. Those Kings of England who had great interests in 
France found it a convenient capital; the presence of the Court 
provided a market. The fea that London was a port, which has 
at all times been of first importance, gained fresh 
when the discoveries of the sixteenth century made Western 
Europe the centre rather than the edge of the world. While the 
Industrial Revolution increased the importance of the North of 
England, it ^o swelled the number of artisans in London; and 
the development of a world economy added yet again to London’s 
important as a centre of trade and finance. To-day there is still 
the old “Qty” keeping its boundaries, street names, and forms 
of Government much as they were centuries ago, but crowded 
with banks, with insurance, shipping and trading companies, 
and financial houses, so that the words “the Qty” denote not 
so much a place as an economic institution. Round this City 
have grown the dwellings of millions, rich and poor, who get 
thiOT litdngs fix>m the town’s commerce and industry, or by 
ministering to the wants of their fellow citizens; systematic 
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Government for this huge district dates back only to the last 
century. 


THE CITY. 

The City is divided into twenty-six wards^ each, of which 
returns, according to its size, a number of Councillors to the 
Court of Common Coimdl. Persons with a property qualification 
in the City are entitled to vote. In addition to the two hundred 
and six Coundllors, who are elected annually, the Court of 
Common Council contains twenty-six Aldermen, elected directly 
by the citizens, and holding their oflSce for life. These, together 
with the Lord Mayor, form a separate Court of Aldermen. 
Another body, the Court of Common Hall, is composed of the 
members of the Court of Aldermen, and the Liverymen of the 
City Companies. These Companies are the descendants of the 
Mediaeval Gilds of Craftsmen and Merchants. To-day, they 
have none of the old duties of regulating the conditions under 
which work was carried on, nor do the members of a Company 
all pursue the same occupation; they are associations of wealthy 
men, partly for social purposes, and largely to manage charities. 
Each Company fills the vacancies in its ranks by electing new 
Liverymen in accordance with its own rules. Thus composed, 
the Court of Common Hall has the annual duties of electing the 
Sheriffs, and of selecting two Aldermen from whom the Court 
of Aldermen will make a final choice of Lord Mayor; the general 
rule is for this office to pass by seniority among the Aldermen. 

The Court of Common Coundl is, therefore, the real governing 
body of the city. It has all the powers which will be shown to 
belong to the Metropolitan Boroughs, though some of them it 
does not need to exercise. In addition, it has its own Police Force, 
Civil Courts, and Criminal Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, 
The latter are held at the Mansion House, the official residence 
of the Lord Mayor, and at the City’s Guildhall, and are presided 
over by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, all of whom are ex officio 
J.P.S. The Coimcil looks after the bridges in the City, and owns 
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and manages much property, both within its own borders and 
elsewhere. The City itself, and some of the City Companies 
control secondary schools; but this is not comparable to the 
ordinary local education service. The schools are Public Schools, 
they are not within the City boundaries, and they draw their 
pupils from a wide area. The sanitation of the Port of London, 
and the markets near the City come imder the Council’s control. 

The City is certainly a local Government area, but it is much 
more; it is a separate institution within the State, charged with 
functions which it has collected throughout its history, and 
which, through the prestige and power of its citizens, it has been 
able to retain, ^any ceremonies illustrate its dignity — ^the King 
formally obtaining the City’s consent before entering its confines, 
the Prime Minister speaking at the Guildhall Banquet held after 
the election of the Lord Mayor, the annual pageant of the 
Lord Mayor’s Show. The Lord Mayor himself occupies a position 
similar in nature to that of ordinary Mayors, but surpassing theirs 
as the Mansion House siupasses a Town Hall. He is particularly 
noticeable as a contributor to, and organiser of charitable funds, 
such as that for refugees in China. Under his auspices, civic 
functions are arranged to do honour to distinguished people. 
In time past, particularly in the reigns of Charles I and George 
III, the City played a notable part in asserting the rights of the 
commercial community, and the liberties of citizens against 
attempts at royal despotism. Now that the struggle against the 
Crown is over, the City is a staunch supporter of the Conservative 
Party; there are no more such spectacles as occurred in 1771 
when the Lord Mayor was conveyed to the Tower by order of a 
Government subservient to the King, to return thence in state 
amid the cheers of the people. ^ 

THE ^LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

During the greater part of the last century, the distrias 
outside the City were ruled each by its own Vestry or Board, 
and these bodies sent members to a -Metropolitan Board of Works, 
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which had been created in 1855 to handle those matters for which 
central control was essential. The 1888 County Councils Act 
drew the boundaries of the County of London, and provided it 
with a directly elected Council. Both the boimdaries and the 
powers of this authority have survived, with minor alterations, 
to the present day. In 1898, there were created within the L.C.C. 
area the twenty-eight Metropolitan Boroughs — e.g.. Poplar, 
Hampstead, Westminster — ^having subordinate powers* 

For Parliamentary elections, there are now, within the County, 
sixty single-member constituencies, and the two-member 
constituency of the City; each of the sixty divisions returns two 
London County Councillors, and the City returns four. The 
whole Council is elected in March, once every three years starting 
from 1889, and the usual local Government qualifications are 
required for voters and candidates. The hundred and twenty-four 
Councillors choose, in addition to themselves, twenty Aldermen, 
who hold office for six years, half of them retiring at the end of a 
three year period. The Chairman of the Coimcil may be chosen — 
as was Lord Snell in 1934 — outside. At King George V’s 
Jubilee in 1935, the Council prepared an exhibition illustrating 
its activities; the King marked the occasion by ordering that 
henceforward the Chairman should, like the Lord Mayor, bear 
the title Right Honourable. 

The Council’s committees resemble those of the great County 
Boroughs in the provinces; its powers are in some respects greater 
than theirs, because of its size, and in other respects Jess, because 
in the capital, the Central Government judges it best to perform 
some functions, e.g., police, itself. The subject can be studied by 
taking in turn the work of the various committees. 

FINANCE. 

The L.C.C. administers 117 square miles in which dwell 
four million people. The total rateable value is £60,000,000 
which with a rate of about 7/6d. yields £22,000,000 a year. The 
Council is not a rating authority, but obtains the money by 
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precepting, on the Metropolitan Boroughs and the City for the 
general rate, and on the Metropolitan Boroughs alone for a 
small special rate. Recently the rateable value has begun to decline, 
as more of the population have gone to live in less crowded 
quarters outside tie County boimdary, though many of them still 
work in London, and make use of London’s municipal services. 
This will, in course of time, create a financial problem for the 
County, and perhaps a new authority will be set up to rule thar' 
Greater London which now spreads over parts of Essex, Kent 
and Surrey, and almost the whole of Middlesex. 

Government grants and revenue from land owned by the 
Council raise the total income to £40,000,000. Tliis sum the 
Finance Committee has to apportion among the various services. 
Thus, out of every £ taken from the ratepayer, 7/- is spent on 
education, 5/6 on public assistance, 6d. on housing and 7/- on 
the general services which contribute to health, safety, and amenity. 
For these, there is also available the General Aid Grant under 
the 1929 Act, and for education and housing the specific grants. 
Much of the expenditure now being incurred to deal with slums 
^d overcrowding, is, of course, capital expenditure, and there 
are further capital items in connection with the other services; 
whereas an ordinary local authority can get permission from a 
Government Department for its loans, the L.C.C. must present 
to Parliament each year a Money Bill outlining its proposed 
capital expenditure for each separate purpose for eighteen months 
ahead. In order to give some elasticity to this arrangement, the 
Coundl frequently puts in its Bill figures well above what it 
will be able to spend on capital accoimt. The Council’s present 
debt is about £75,000,000 of which rather more than half has been 
caused by housing. The Chairman of the Finance Committee,^ ^ 
like the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has to study the Money 
Market, seeking the most favourable times for fresh borrowing, 
and for repa)rment of old debts. The Council is creditor as well as 
debtor, since it can lend money to the Metropolitan Boroughs; 
further, it is the authority to which they must apply for permission ^ 
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to borrow, L.C.C. accounts are audited by the District Auditor. 

Mention of the Annual Money Bill, and of the connection with 
the Metropolitan Boroughs, draws attention to the work of the 
Parliamentary Committee in .preparing each year a General Powers 
Bill, which affects both the L.C.C. and the Metropolitan Boroughs. 
It serves as a code bf the law relating to London, and provides an 
opportunity for annual review, in the light of experience, of the 
powers of London authorities. The Parliamentary Committee 
has thus at least two Bills to look after each year, and frequently 
more are promoted. Thus in 1936, the L.C.C. made an un- 
successful attempt to make empty properties liable to some part 
of the usual rate instead of being rate-free as at present. The 
Committee must also scrutinise any Bills before Parliament 
which may affect London. 

The Supplies Committee is interested in the spending of the 
Council’s money. Stationery, furniture, food, fuel, clothing and 
equipment required in schools, hospitals, and the like, involve 
an expenditure of £4,000,000 a year. The Committee must decide 
where these supplies can best be obtained, and exercise continual 
supervision over the quality of the goods. 

EDUCATION. 

The L.C.C. is the authority for both elementary and higher 
education, and its total expenditure on this head approaches 
£14,000,000 a year. In respect of equipment and staffing of 
schools, and facilities for specialised education, London ranks 
high among education authorities. Nevertheless, many of its 
elementary school buildings, erected in the time of the School 
Board for London, are out of date. The Education Committee has 
to pursue a regular programme of modernisation and rebuilding. 
At the same time, the Coimcil’s housing policy creates a need 
for schools in new areas, and the growth of public interest in the 
health and feeding of children has led to extensions of the school 
medical service. It is not easy to provide London schools with 
adequate playing fields. Most secondary schools have their fields 
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some distance away, and cannot use them more than once or twice 
a week; the Council is now attempting to provide similar facilities 
for the elementary schools which at present have no thin g but 
asphalt playgrounds, and the occasional use of public parks. 
London education derives a special advantage from the number 
of museums, and places of interest situated in the capital, and 
provision is made for educational visits. The presence of a huge 
population makes it practicable for the Council to supply, in 
Commercial, Technical and Literary Institutes a great variety 
of cultural and vocational education for those who have left 
school. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. 

Despite serious poverty in some parts, London as a whole is 
comparatively prosperous; and since the 1929 Act made public 
assistance a county responsibility, the difficulties which harassed 
some of the East End Boards of Guardians have vanished. 
L&ndon’s Ptiblic Assistance Committee like that of other Counties, 
faces the problem of combining the necessary delegation of 
authority with effective public control, and has recently 
remodelled its administration, to secure that the same principles 
of granting relief prevail throughout the Coimty, London has a 
speaal problem of homeless poor, for some of whom the capital 
seems to have an attraction. The L.C.C.'s Welfare Office now 
co-ordinates the activities of all organisations, public and private, 
whidi have suitable accommodation, and it is no longer necessary 
for anyone to sleep out of doors in London. 

HOUSING, HEALTH AND SAFETY. 

Sixty thousand new dwellings are needed to solve the problem 
of slums and overcrowding in London, despite the fact that the 
Council had already built sixty-five thousand in the first fifteen 
years after the War. For London, more than for any other city;,, 
the question of where to build is acute. The great estates, such 
as Becontree and Downham, which lie wholly or partly outside 
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the County boundary, have done a good deal to alleviate over- 
crowding, but since people cannot be taken an indefinite distance 
from their work, it is doubtful whether much more can be done 
on these lines. The Council is now turning its attention to the 
building of flats and houses nearer to the centre of London, 
and hopes to clear away the slums in three or four years from the 
present time, except for the East London areas which may well 
take twice as long. In that district, more than 150,000 people 
live either in slums or overcrowded conditions. The difficulties 
are well illustrated by the Hackney Marsh episode of 1936. 
The Council had decided to take thirty acres of this open space, 
and use it to house a first instalment of slum dwellers; their old 
houses could then be pulled down, and the site used for new 
building, and a steady programme of re-housing be started. 
But just because East London was overcrowded, recreation 
grounds such as the Marsh were precious, and many people 
criticised the Council’s policy. Finally a private citizen, Mr. 
Villiers, helped the Council to obtain twenty acres in the 
neighbourhood, which could be turned into a playing-field as com- 
pensation for the thirty acres taken for housing. Similar difficulties 
frequently arise both in the East and other parts of London, 
and there is a long road to be travelled before both slums and 
overcrowding are abolished. Anyone, however, who journeys 
through the East End can already observe sections of a new and 
better dty taking the place of the old. As this proceeds, the Coimdl 
will increase its responsibilities as an owner and manager of 
property. The high cost of land in London does not make it easy 
to charge low rents for Council houses, and it is doubtful whether 
there would at present be much approval in London for a policy 
of differential rents. 

It is the poorer citizens who are most directly affected by these 
activities; but those who are somewhat better off, and propose 
to buy houses costing less than £800, can obtain a loan from the 
L.C.C., as from a Building Society, though at a lower rate of 
interest. 
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Although the full title of the Committee is Housing and Public 
Healthy its functions in the latter sphere are limited; the Metro- 
politan Boroughs are sanitary authorities, and two of the most 
important health duties of the L.C.C. are discharged by other 
committees. The main sewers are under the control of the Fire 
Brigade and Main Drainage Committee:^ whose other duty has 
recently been brought into prominence by the opening of the 
new Fire Brigade Headquarters. The Hospitals and Medical 
Services Committee now controls 75 per cent, of all the hospital 
beds in London, and about half of London’s babies are bom in 
the Maternity Homes of the L.C.C. and the Metropolitan 
Boroughs. The County is able to deal, more effectively than the 
Boroughs, with the building of hospitals, the training of nurses, 
the development of research, and special problems such as the 
sanatoriiun treatment of tuberculosis. It is the statutory duty of 
the Comroittee to assess the means of patients, and decide what 
they can pay; about 10 per cent, of the cost of treatment is thus 
recovered. No charge, however, is made in cases of tuberculosis. 
A separate Committee deals with Mental Hospitals^ which contain 
over thirty thousand patients. The Welfare of the Blind Committee 
maintains homes and workshops, and provides employment for 
blind people workmg in their own homes. 

Further contribution is made to public safety by the Entertain-- 
ments Committee^ which ensures that cinemas and other places of 
amusement ^e properly planned and equipped to deal with the 
danger of fire. This committee must also approve the type of 
entertainment that is 'to be given. The Public Control Committee 
is for the most part an agency of the Central Government, 
collecting motor licences, enforcing the Shops Acts, and the 
Acts dealing with the storage of explosives. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

Most of the difficulties of London Government are due to 
the haphazard growth of the town. Three Conunittees — ^those 
for Highways, for Parks, and for Tozm Planning, are concerned 
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with remedying the consequences of this neglect, and averting 
similar problems for the future. If the present plan of acquiring 
open spaces to form a permanent *‘Green Belt” roimd London 
is successful, the problem will be brought within definite, though 
very wide limits, for the belt will lie well beyond the County 
botmdary. Meanwhile, the decline in the County’s population, 
a source of anxiety to the Finance Committee, is the Parks 
Committee’s opportunity to increase the number of open spaces, 
and gratify the growing demand for open air recreation. The 
Highways Committee, which has to work in conjunction with the 
Ministry of Transport and the London Passenger Transport 
Board, is chiefly concerned with the widening of streets, and the 
building of bridges to bear an increasing volume of traffic. 
A Town Planning Scheme for London is in preparation, but its 
results will only be fully apparent after many years. 

GENERAL PROBLEMS. 

The L.C.C. is an impressive example of the potentiaUries for 
good in English local Government. During the fifty years of its 
life it has been able to undo much of the evil done by centuries 
of neglect, and to show how the wealth of the capital might in 
part be used for the public advantage. So there has grown what 
at first sight seemed impossible — a consciousness, among four 
million people, most of whom live and work in districts remote 
from each other, of common citizenship and pride in collective 
achievement. Ija the fifteenth century William Dunba? described 
London as ‘‘The flour of cities alle”; three hundred years later, 
Cobbett described the sprawling growth as “the great wen”. 
It is within the power of the L.C.C. to make Dunbar’s judgment 
once more appropriate. 

In sheer size, the Government of London resembles that of a 
State, rather than that of a local authority, and certain features 
appear in its methods of work, reminiscent of the Central 
Government. The leader of the party in power, and the leader of 
the Opposition have a recognised status, and enjoy the right to 
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take part in discussion in any committee. The General Purposes 
Committee deals with urgent or exceptional matters, and, since 
it contains the chairmen of committees, can ensure that the work 
of the departments is co-ordinated. A still closer parallel to the 
Cabinet is foxmd in the unoflScial committee of the chief members 
of the majority party; this again will include the chairmen of 
committees, and is the body which plans in advance the policy 
which the General Purposes and other committees will execute. 
Such a method implies, if not a two-party system, at any rate 
the possession of a dear majority by one party, such as has always 
been found throughout the Council’s history. From 1889 till 
1907 the Progressives ruled London, and the Moderates were in 
opposition; the former party induded a number of Sodalists, 
and devdoped public enterprjse to an extent which the Moderates 
claimed was und^irable. At the election of 1907 the Moderates 
laid great stress on the dangers of extravagance, and the need 
for “Munidpal Reform” which thus became the name of their 
party. They held power from 1907 till 1934; meanwhile the 
Progressive Party dwindled away and Labour became the 
Opposition. At the 1934 election. Labour claimed that the 
Munidpal Reformers had pursued economy at the expense of 
essential public services. Labour secured a majority, which it 
still holds, on a programme of increased services, particularly in 
housing. The L.C.C. Election of 1937 was notable for the 
keenness with which both sides fought, and for the use of the 
most modem ideas in propaganda and poster designing. The 
growth of public interest was marked by the dedsion that Mr. 
Herbert Morrison and Sir Harold Webbe, the leaders of the 
Labour and Munidpal Reform parties in the Council, should 
speak over the wireless on the issues involved. The percentage 
of electors who voted rose to forty, the highest since 1907. 

One feature of the Central Government — ^the elaborate 
procedure of Parliament — ^has, fortunately, not been imitated by 
the L.C.C. Committee, and Council meetings proceed, as in a 
County Borough, with questions, discussion of reports, and 
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consultation with the Chief Executive Officers. It has been found 
convenient to limit speeches to fifteen minutes, though further 
time may be granted. The Coimcil may, on the motion of any of 
its members, resolve to hold an inquiry into any problem which 
has not yet come before it — ^for example the provision of municipal 
theatres and cinemas. This gives scope to the private member, 
and increases the Council’s store of knowledge. 

THE METROPOLITAN BOROUGHS. 

The Coimty area, apart from the City, is divided into twenty- 
eight Metropolitan Boroughs. All the Councillors for such a 
Borough are elected at once for a three-year period in the 
November of the same year as the L.C.C. election. They choose 
Aldermen to one sixth of their number; these serve for six years, 
half retiring every three years as on the L.C.C. The Mayor is 
chosen as in a Municipal Borough, and enjoys the same powers 
and dignity, except that he is an ex-officio J.P. for his year of 
office only, not the subsequent year as well. Of the functions and 
procedure of these Coundils, there is no need to say much; they 
resemble closely those of the smaller Municipal Boroughs which 
have no separate Police Force or Commission of the Peace, and 
are not education authorities. They are the rating and assessment 
authorities for London, and compile the Voting Registers. 
Health services are shared between L.C.C, and Boroughs; the 
latter remove house refuse, prevent the adulteration of food, 
provide clinics, see to the notification of infectious diseases, 
and carry out the inspections which are the basis of housing 
policy; some Boroughs have their own housing schemes and 
maternity homes. Street widening and improvement may be 
carried out by the Borough or L.C.C. according to the size of the 
scheme. In the provision of libraries, baths and laundries the 
Boroughs are independent. Nearly all supplement the work of 
the L.C.C, by providing parks and recreation grounds. More than 
half the supply of electricity is by public enterprise; Fulham, for 
example, has the largest municipal station in the world, and 
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brings coal to it in municipally owned ships. In consequence of 
all these powers, London contains local Government within 
local Government, Despite the civic sense of London as a whole, 
the problems of, say, Hampstead and Bermondsey are very 
different; if the residents in one area wish to give special attention 
to any service, and become pioneers for London, and if they are 
prepared to pay, it is desirable that they should have every oppor- 
tunity to do so. The Boroughs have set Up a permanent Joint 
Committee which tries to secure uniformity where it is desirable, 
as in the matter of assessment. In negotiations with the Central 
Government, this committee can voice such views as are common 
to all the Metropolitan Boroughs. 

AD HOC AUTHORITIES, 

The case for a Greater London Coimdl becomes stronger when 
one notices the various authorities set up to handle particular 
problems. Some of these, such as the Metropolitan Water Board 
and the Thames Conservancy Board, are composed of persons 
appointed by public authorities-^the' local authorities in and 
around London, and Government Departments, Others, such as 
the Port of London Authority, have some members appointed by 
public authorities, and others by private companies. The Metro- 
politan Police are controlled by the Home Office, and the London 
Passenger Transport Board is a private concern in special 
connection with the Ministry of Transport. The areas served 
by these authorities are all dffierent, bodi from the L.C.C. area 
and from each other. Public and private representatives from a 
wide area sit on the London and Home Counties Joint Electricity 
Authority. It was intended that this authority should become 
by 1971 the owner of all the plant now privately owned; but it is 
probable that before then there will have been considerable 
changes in the whole of public policy about electricity. 

BOOKS: 

HOWARD, The L.C.C. from Within. 

H, MORRISON. HotJo Greater Lotion is Governed.. 



CHAPTER XXI 


THE SPECIAL FEATURES OF 
SCOTTISH GOVERNMENT 

It has already been noticed, in Chapter VI, that special provision 
is made, in the Departments of Cratral Government, for the 
administration of Scottish Home Aflairs, Health, Education, and 
Agriculture and Fisheries. The Judicature and local Government 
of Scotland are also distinct from those of England. The general 
considerations discussed in Chapters XVI, XVIII and XIX apply,, 
broadly, to the whole of Great Britain, the differences being 
mainly found in the administradve machinery. These differences' 
are in part due to the persistence of Scottish institutions older 
than the union of the two countries, and in part to the geography 
of Scotland, with her colder climate and more sparsely populated 
regions. 

I. THE JUDICATURE. 

Scottish law, like English, is composed of Common Law, 
Statute Law and Equity. The Common Law is based on the 
principles of Roman Law, and did not suffer from the rigidity 
which the limited number of writs imposed on English Common 
Law. The Statutes are those made by the Scottish Parliament 
before the Union of 1707, and by the British Parliament since, 
except where it is stated that they shall not apply to Scotland. As 
in England, aU three elements form now one system to be 
administered by the courts. In the arrangement of the courts, 
the distinction between civil and criminal law, and between 
greater and lesser matters, may be observed. 
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In each County is to be found one or more Sheriff Courts, 
presided over by the Sheriff of the County and by Sheriffs- 
Substitute, on whom the bulk of the work rests. These courts 
have civil jurisdiction over all matters except divorce ; their 
criminal jurisdiction is limited by the faa that they cannot try 
capital offences or impose sentences of penal servitude. In the 
larger towns, members of the local authority, sitting as ex-officio 
magistrates, in a Burgh ‘Court, exercise similar powers ; through- 
out the County, outside these towns, the Sheriff Court has 
jurisdiction. Crown officials, known as Procurators-Fiscal-, conduct 
public prosecutions in these lower courts. There are no Coroners 
in Scotland ; should the circumstances of a death warrant an 
inquiry, this is held by the Fiscal, who will decide whether 
further action by the authorities is necessary. 

The Children and Young Persons (Scotland) Act provides for 
the establishment of Juvenile Courts similar to those of England j 
but little progress has so far been made in this direction. 

The hipest civil court is the Court of Session, divided into 
an Inner and an Outer House. The First Division of the former 
contains the Lord President (the Head of the Scottish lega l 
system) and three other judges ; the Second Division contains 
the Lord Justice Clerk and three other judges ; the remaining 
five Lords of the Court of Session constitute the Outer House. 
The Court of Session is thereforej like the English Court of 
Appeal, a college of judges, separate groups of whom sit at the 
same time. It has jurisdiction over all civil matters and can hear 
appeals from the lower courts ; there is a right of appeal from its 
decisions to the House of Lords. 

The highest criminal court is .the High Court of Justiciary, 
to vvhich all the ju^es belong. It is presided over by the Lord 
Justice General, who is the same person as the Lord President. 
Five or more judges usually sit to hear a case. Each judge also 
goes round the country on Circuit, and these Circuit Courts of 
Justidary, presided over by a single judge, are comparable to 
the English Assizes. Sometimes a judge in a Circuit Court will 
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reserve a point to be decided by his fellow-judges in the HigJ 
Court. It is only on points of law that the High Court of Justieiarj 
will hear appeds from the lower criminal courts ; nor is there any 
appeal from it to the House of Lords. 

If a Scottish jury cannot agree, it may return a majority 
verdict. In criniinal cases the verdict may be “G^lilty*^ “Not 
Guilty” or “Not Proven”. This last verdia, however, has the 
same effect as an acquittal ; the prisoner goes free and cannot be 
tried again. 

2. LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

Scottish local Government, like English, was extensively 
reformed in 1929, and the Local Government (Scotland) Act of 
that year is the basis of present administration. Many parts of 
Scotland are so thinly populated that a small authority lacks 
resources for any but die slightest tasks; consequently much 
power is concentrated in the hands of the County Councils. 
Some of the County Councillors are elected by the Town Councils 
of all the Burghs in the County ; the remainder are directly eleaed 
by the voters living outside the Burghs. 

The Town Council of a Burgh is elected in the same manner 
as an English Borough Coundl. The Councillors choose one 
of themselves to be Provost (Mayor)— or, for the chief Burghs, 
Loref Provost— and others to be Bailies. The latter may be 
compared to Aldermen, except that they do not remain members 
of the Council any longer than ordinary Councillors. It is the 
Provost and Bailies who exercise the judicial functions described 
above. 

The Burghs can be classified historically as Royal, Parliamen- 
tary, and Police Burghs ; but there is a more recent administrative 
distinction between large and small Burghs, the former being 
those with more than 20,000 inhabitants. The same gradation 
of powers appears as in England. Only the most important 
Burghs manage their own education; in other respects Royal 
and Parliamentary Burghs with more than 20,000 inhabitants 
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are independent of the County Councils. None of the small 
Burghs manage their own police force; and the Police Burghs 
have powers very similar to those of the smaller Municipal 
Boroughs in England. There is a further resemblance to England 
in the fact that the powers of the County Council as against 
those of the small Bu^s, are on the increase. 

The County outside the Burghs is divided into Districts. 
The District Councils contain not only persons elected as Distria 
Councillors in the usual manner, but also those whio have been 
elected firom that District as County Councillors. At most, a 
District Council may possess as much power as its English 
counterpart; but in practice its powers are such as the County 
Council, subject to the approval of the Secreta^^ of State 'for 
Scotland, may determine. . 

It has already been pointed out, in Chapter VI, that there is 
poverty in many parts of Scotland for the same reasons as there 
are Distressed Areas in England; to this must be added the 
infertility of much of the land and the difficulties of transport. 
Consequently, Scottish local authorities find it difficult to main- 
tain the social services. Their educational system, it is true, is 
superior to that of England, having a school-leaving age of fifteen 
and more generous provision for advanced education. The health, 
jnatemity and child welfare services, however, lag behind. A 
greater measure of independence — ^perhaps a separate Parliament 
for Scotland like those of the Dominions — ^would mean an 
administration with more imderstanding of, and sympathy with 
Scottish difficulties. On the other hand, an effort by a Govern- 
ment with the resources of Britain as a whole woxdd be necessary 
if new industries are to be started and agriculture revived. 
Possibly the solution is to be found in Regionalism, the Regional 
Administration for Scotland being given special powers and 
assistance to develop the country. The work of the Swedish 
Government in developing its own northern districts, or of the 
U.S. Government in the Tennessee Valley, might serve as 
eJKimples. 
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BEYOND THE UNITED KINGDOM 


CHAPTER XXII 

EMPIRE 


Growth of Empire 
India 

Conditions of the Problem 
British Rule 

Indian States: Federation of India 
Plans for Federal Government 
Nature of the Federal Proposals 
The Provinces 
The Future 
The Colonial Empire 
British Control 
The African Problem 
Mandates’ 

The Purpose of Empire 


JROWTH OF EMPIRE. 

In the history of Britain, as in that of many other nations, 
there have been times when sections of the pppulation foimd 
it difficult to get their living at home, and hoped for better 
prospects overseas. They might be members of die aristocracy, 
who being younger sons, did not inherit land, or small farmers 
squeezed out by the growth of great estates; on the disbandment 
of the feudal armies, there were many who were used to an 
adventurous life, and whose departure was a relief to the 
Government. Political and religious persecutions sent abroad 
others, of whom the Pilgrim Fathers are the most famous. 
Princes desiring new lands, and owners of capital seeking a 
profitable investment, encouraged colonisation. 

From the start, merchants and manufacturers in Eugland 
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regarded the settlements in the New World as valuable markets 
for English doth, and as sources of supply of raw materials. 
'The same desire for trade led many European powers to establish 
outposts along the Afiican route to India, and in India itself; 
thence came also a supply of luxury goods. For more than two 
hundred years. Imperial Powers tried to monopolise the markets 
and supplies of their possessions, and the Enghsh “mercantile 
system” was a mass of import and export restrictions, which 
became increasingly complicated as now one, and now another 
industry succeeded in influencing policy. But while certain sections 
benefited, the final efiect was to check enterprise, and the colonists 
suffered because they could not buy and sell as they pleased; 
indignation on this account was one cause of the loss of the 
American Colonies. Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations presented 
a powerful case against trade restriction, and his arguments 
gained all the more weight when Britain, having anticipated 
other nations in the application of power to industry, found 
herself anxious for wider markets^ in which she could meet 
competition with ease. 

In the nineteenth century, world-wide mechanisation of 
industry stimulated the growth of Empires. Britain’s <^mpetitive 
advantage impelled other nations to bring territory under their 
control, and reserve its markets for themselves. The development 
of industry by those nations, made Britain doubtful of her Free 
Trade policy. Meanwhile, the increase of production and of 
large fortunes intensified the search for markets and supplies, 
and for lands with undeveloped resources, where capital might 
profitably be invested. India, Africa and Australia, only the fringes 
of which had been touched in the eighteenth century, were 
extensively developed; Germany and Italy which had only 
recently become great Powers, and, beyond Europe, the United 
States and Japan, joined in the search. Imperial rivalry threatened 
the peace of the world, and each Power became more anxious to 
have under its political control the materials necessary for war. 

From these* facts arose the theory of Imperialism, The motive 
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for seeking Empire was the advantage of people in the Mother 
country, particularly merchants and manufacturers, and the 
methods were frequently those of cruelty and treachery. But in 
many instances, the results were ad^tageous, both to conqueror 
and conquered, and to mankind as a whole. The Imperial Powers 
could put down barbarous customs, dnd introduce justice and 
^ education; the development of resources meant a greater plenty 
from which everyone might benefit. The problem is, how to 
apply knowledge and enterprise to the exploitation of resources, 
without at the same time exploiting human beings. In political 
controversy, the parties of thf Right emphasise the civilising 
influence of Empire — ^the creation of prosperous communities 
of colonists in lands once sparsely inhabited by ignorant peoples, 
and the gift of eflSdent Government to native populations; they 
urge also the opportunities for trade and emigration, opened to 
the people of the Mother Country. The Left quote examples of 
tyrannous rule, and argue that the whole people of the Mother 
Country are involved in wars and militar y expenditure to an 
extent which more than compensates for any advantage, except 
to a limited class of property owners. Both sides of the argument 
can be extensively illustrated from the history of British 
Imperialism. 

In some of the lands brought under British rule, there have 
sprung up large white communities, which have been given full 
Self-Government. These are the Dominions, which form the 
British Commonwealth. The term British Empire, sometimes 
applied to aU lands owning allegiance to the British Crown, is 
more strictly used to denote those which have not full self- 
Govemment; these are either small white communities, or lands 
where a large coloured population is ruled by a small class of 
whites.^ This Empire contains, apart from the 45,000,000 in 
Britain, some 400,000,000 people, of whom 350,000,000 are in 
India. 


^ The Union of South Africa is in a special position. See Ch. XXII. " 
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INDIA. 

ConditioTis of the Problem. A first step to the understanding 
of India is to appreciate her size, and the variety of her peoples. 
India is not a country on the European scale, but a continent 
equal in area to Europe without Russia, and each of the separate 
Provinces is the size of a large European State. There are over two 
hundred native languages and dialects, though only about half a 
dozen have a very wide currency. Less than one per cent, of the 
population can use English, but this minority is to be found in all 
parts of India. As to religious belief, two-thirds of the people are 
Hindus, and rather more than one-fifth Muhammadans. There are 
smaller groups of Buddhists, Christians, Sikhs, Jains, and Parsis, 
and about ten million people following primitive cults. Most of 
these ^faiths involve much ceremonial observance, and festivals 
and ptocessions sometimes provoke violent conflict between 
different religious communities ; Hindu-Muhammadan antagonism 
has been a particularly difficult problem. An important part of 
the Hindu faith is the caste system. The “Aryan” peoples of 
North India, who invaded the country centuries ago, and built 
up a great civilisation, divided themselves into four castes, 
representing priests, warriors, traders and labourers; the darker 
skiuned peoples whom they subdued, were “outcastes”. By now 
the system 1ms lost much of its original nature, and the number 
of different castes has greatly increased. The chief results to-day 
are, first, the privileged position of the Brahmins, the old priestly 
caste, betwera whoift and the rest there is a greater 
than between any other castes; second, the presence, particularly 
in South India, of large numbers of outcastes, whose prminTOc 
and social position is seriously depressed. In some parts of 
they are excluded, so ftr as is possible, ftom any intercourse 
with their fellow -human beings, and even their touch is regarded 
as a pollution. The distinctions are less marked in other districts, 
where Hinduism is less prevalent, or the influence of progressively 
minded Hindus, who regard “Untouchability” as a reproach to 
their feith, has been at work. 
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These differences mak e political and economic progress 
difficult, but they do not remove the need for it. Although ffiere 
are many wealthy Indians, and many whose culture learning and 
knowledge of the world are extensive, the mass of the people, 
ivhatever their race, language or faith, have poverty and ignorance 
in common. More than two-thirds of the people are occupied 
in agriculture, employing century-old methods, so that the 
^ productivity of the l^d is small. A landlord class takes a consider- 
able proportion of the total wealth, and the peasant is commonly 
burdened with debt. Many labourers move, in their search for 
work, between the countryside and the towns, which must 
therefore give temporary shelter to many more than their 
permanent population. The conditions of work, and, sdll more, 
those of housing, would be regarded as intolerable in this 
country, though, since the establishment of the International 
Labour Organisation,^ there has been some progress in Factory 
Laws. The poverty of India may be descrit)ed statistically by 
saying that the average income of its inhabitants is fd.’ a day, 
and that the mass of them get far less; this means not only a 
shortage of food, which is reflected in a heavy death rate at an 
early age, but an absence of those standards of sanitation and 
amenity, to which even the poorest in Britain are accustomed. 

British Rule, 

British rule has put an end to the internal warfare which 
once troubled India, and so paved the way for the investment of 
much British and Indian capital. The resulting Indian industrial 
revolution greatly increased the importance of two classes in 
Indian society — ^the urban workers and the commercial and 
‘ industrial middle dass. The latter, finding itself hampered by 
trade restrictions imposed in the interest of British capital, began 
to demand self-Govemment for India, and expressed that demand 
in the formation of a political party, the Indian National Congress. 
i Meanwhile, the total wealth of India has grown enormously, 

1 See Ch. XXIV. 
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but SO also has the population. Religious customs, particularly 
those which depress the position of women, cause a high birth 
rate, and consequent pressxire of population on subsistence. 
Nor have the Indian workers been able to better their position 
by trade union and political action as British workers have done. 
The British Government of India, in order to maintain its 
authority, has been reluctant to rouse hostility by siding with 
native religious and social reformers, and has endeavoured to^ 
remain on good terms witii the wealthier classes. Only a Govern- 
ment representative of the peoples of India will have the moral 
authority necessary for social and economic reforms. 

The British Government recognised the need for representative 
institutions, by a declaration in 1917 which stated that its 
policy would be “the gradual development of self-governing 
instimtions, with a view to the progressive realisation of 
responsible Government in India, as an integral part of the 
British Empire.” It is here implied that India will become a 
Dominion; and while this is generally agreed to be the goal of 
British policy, there is much difference of opinion whether it 
should be reache 4 within a term of years or decades. The 1917 
declaration was followed by the Government of India Act 1919, 
which set up a system known as “Dyarchy”, i.e., the sharing 
of power between two authorities, the British-controlled 
Government of India, and elected Indian Legislatures. Many 
Indians, however, regarded these reforms as insufladent, and 
their discontent was manifested by a growth in the power of the 
National Congress. This party now drew support from, all classes, 
and, though predominantly Hindu, it attracted a number of 
Moslems. Its objea was Swaraj\ i.e., self rule — either complete 
independence, or at least Dominion status. Members of thtj 
Congress party who were eleaed to Legislatures, did their best 
to obstruct the Government, and, throughout the country, 
refusals to pay taxes and other forms of passive resistance were 
orgamsed. The most outstanding figure in the movement was 
the Mahatma Gandhi, though his concern was not so much with"^ 
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politics as with the spiritual regeneration of India. In his interpre- 
tation of Hinduism^ he laid great stress on the doctrine of non- 
violence; his saintly and austere way of life gave him immense 
influence, with which he strove to prevent the campaign against 
the Government from taking a violent form. Some acts of terrorism 
however, were committed, and the Government replied with 
measures which severely curtailed the liberties of person and 
^ speech, and of the press. The Police Fortes, the rank and file 
of whose personnel were Indian, but imder British control, 
found their powers increased, and used them in a way which 
created fresh ill-feeling. It was probably a surprise to many 
people in this country to learn from the remarks of a judge in an 
Indian court in 1938, that the police frequently tortured arrested 
persons. 

Meanwhile, in 1927, the Simon Commission was appointed, 
to enquire into the possibility of a further step to self-Govemment. 
More dissatisfaction was aroused, because the Commission 
contained no Indian members. The publication of its report in 
1930 was followed by a series of Round Table Conferences between 
British and Indians, and, in 1933, by the appointment of a Joint 
Select Committee of Lords and Commons, to whom were added 
Indian representatives. A Bill was prepared, which became law 
as the Government of India Act 1935. 

Indian States : Federation of India, 

For Governmental purposes, India is divided into “British 
India” and the Indian States. The latter, containing about 
75,000,000 people, are ruled by native Princes who are not 
subject to Parliament, but subordinate to the King in his capacity 
as Emperor of India. Their position is protected by the various 
treaties made at the time they came under British influence. 
The Viceroy is appointed by the King to be both Governor- 
General of British India, and His Majesty’s Representative in 
' dealings with the States. The Princes are able to rule their donaains 
as they please, provided they do not display hostility to the 
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British power, nor rule so badly that the resulting discontent is 
a menace to the peace of India. British residents attached to the 
courts of the Princes, exercise much influence over policy. No 
Indian State can have direct intercourse with a foreign power, 
but they consult with each other at the meetings of the Chamber 
of Princes. Some of them maintain armies, but in co-operation 
with the general plans for defence made by the Government of 
India. In social and economic matters, the States as a whole are 
somewhat behind British India, though there are exceptions, 
where an energetic Prince has used his power to effect reforms 
more rapidly than the uneasy combination of British and Indians 
has been able to do. 

The “India” which, since 1919, has been a member of the 
League of Nations, includes both British India and the States, 
as the personnel of its delegations to the League Assembly shows. 
This arrangement implied that at some time in the future, 
there would be a form of Government uniting the two; a further 
step in this direction is taken by the 1935 Aa. It recognises that 
the Princes have treaty rights, which an Aa of Parliament cannot 
legally aflfea, but plans a Federation of India to which they may 
join themselves if they wish. When a number of States whose 
aggregate poptilation is at least half that of all the States, have 
expressed their willingness to join, both Houses of Parliament 
may present an address to the King, who may then issue a 
Proclamation bringing the Federation into existence. Until that 
happens, the powers planned for the Government of the Feder- 
ation will be exercised, though only over the provinces of British 
India, by the present Central Government of India. 

Plans for Federal Government Executive power, both in the 
projeaed Federation, and at present, hes in the hands of the 
Governor-General, and a Council which he appoints. Since the 
members of this Coimcil sit in the Legislature, there is some 
resemblance to the British system of responsible Cabinet 
Government. The Governor-General, however, unlike the King 
in Britain, does not aa entirely as his Ministers advise. The Aa 
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kys on him a special responsibility for the defence and the 
finances of the Federation, the protection of minorities and 
public servants, of the rights of Indian States, and the 
prevention of any trade regulations designed to discriminate 
against British imports into India. On these matters he must use 
his discretion, but is to be guided by the directions sent to him 
by the Secretary of State for India. The India OflBice, over which 
the Secretary of State presides, is itself remodelled by the 1935 
Act. In place of a body known as the Council of India, the 
Secretary is required to appoint from three to six Advisors, at 
least half of whom must have had ten years recent experience 
in the service of the Crown in India. These Advisors have a 
fixed period of service of five years, and a salary determined by 
the Act. Their influence is likely to be considerable, though the 
Secretory is not legally obliged, except on some financial matters, 
to take their advice, or even to ask for it. The problem of the 
India Office is this — ^how to reconcile the Soverei^ty of Parlia- 
ment with the impossibility of governing India in accordance 
with the decisions of people who have never been there? The 
Secretary, as a Cabinet Minister, is responsible to Parliament; 
through his Advisors, he may be kept in touch with the facts. 

The Legislature planned for the Federation consists of the 
Governor-General and two Houses, a Council of State and a 
Federal Assembly. The Council of State will contain 156 members 
from British India, six of whom are appointed by the Governor- 
General. The remainder are elected, with the proviso that at least 
forty-nine must be Muhammadans, and with similar smaller 
reservations for Sikhs, Europeans, Indian Christians, Anglo- 
Indians,^ depressed classes, and women. As successive Indian 
States join the Federation, they will be allotted seats in the Council 
according to their size, until finally there will be 104 such mem- 
bers; the method of their appointment will be determined by the 
Princes. Likewise, the Assembly, in its final form will contain 125 

^ In official language this term describes people of mixed Indian and 
European parentage. 
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representatives of the Princes, and 250 seats for members from 
British India ; eighty-two of the latter wiU be reserved for Muham- 
madans, with smaller reservations, both for the communities so 
protected in the Council, and for representatives of landowners, 
commerce and industry, and labour. The British India repre- 
sentatives will not be elected by the ordinary voter directly, but by 
“Electoral Colleges”, composed of groups of members of the 
Legislative Assembly of each Province, Chambers of Commerce, 
and labour organisations. 

The Council will never be dissolved, but one-third of its 
members will retire every three years; the Assembly is comparable 
to the House of Commons, in that it cannot last longer than five 
years, and may be dissolved at any time by the Governor-General. 
Bills dealing with finance can be begun in the Assembly alone, 
but in other respects the two Houses have equal power, and all 
Bills must be passed by both of them in order to become law. 
Should they disagree, there is provision for a joint sitting, at 
which a majority vote would decide the matter. Each House can 
arrange its own procedure, but the Governor-General is to see 
to it that they do not discuss foreign ajffairs without his permission, 
nor raise any matters concerned with the personal conduct of 
Indian Princes. 

Nature of the Federal Proposals, In addition to the powers 
already mentioned, the Governor-General, if he “is satisfied that 
a situation has arisen in which the Government of the Federation 
cannot be carried on in accordance with the provisions of this 
Act”, can set aside the Federal legislature, and rule autocratically 
by Proclamation. His power to do this can be continued by 
successive annual resolutions of both Houses of the British 
Parliament. 

It is dear that the Federation will not possess responsible 
Government such as exists in Britain, and the majority of Indian 
opinion is not anxious to see the Federation established. A serious 
criticism is that the I n dian States will have much greater 
representation than their population warrants. Both Houses will 
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contain a block of membeis appointed by the FrinceSj and 
representing, therefore, not the peoples of India, but a small 
wealthy class. By the Federal pl^ the British Government is 
not so much extending self-Govemment to India, as sharing, 
with the wealthier Indians, its power over the masses. This is 
the more important as India’s chief need is legislation to improve 
the working and living conditions of the majority of her people. 
It is, of coiurse, true that the British Government neither could 
nor would attempt to coerce the Princes into surrendering any 
of their powers, and if they were to be drawn into the Federation 
at all, it could only be by granting them great influence in it. 
It may prove that their support has been secured at the price of 
obstructing future social legislation. 

In this cotmecdon, the distribution of powers between the 
Federation and the Provinces should be noticed. The Federation 
alone will have power to deal with defence, foreign al^irs, 
currency, the postal service, labour conditions in mines and 
oilfields, the main railways (for which a Federal Railway Authority 
is set up), sea and air transport, commercial law, maritime 
shipping, the greater part of customs and excise regulation, and 
the salt tax, which is a considerable source of revenue, and 
affects the whole population. The Provinces alone have power 
over internal order, communications and water supplies, 
education, economic development, direct taxation, and the 
control of trade in alcohol and drugs. Over civil and criminal 
law, and the all-important question of labour conditions, both 
Federation and Provinces have power, and where the laws which 
they make conflict, it will be the Federal law which will prevail. 
While this distribution would in itself be satis&ctory, it has to 
be interpreted in the light of the criticisms to which the Federal 
legislature is liable. 

TAe Provinces. At present, pending the establishment of the 
Federation, interest is concentrated on the Provinces, to which 
the 1935 Act gives a greater measure of independence from the 
centre than they have previously enjoyed. British India is divided 
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into eleven Govcmbr’s ProvinceSj^ each ruled by a Governor 
with a Council of Ministers^ and a Legislature consisting of the 
Governor and a Legislative Assembly, and, in six Provinces, a 
Second Chamber, the Legislative Council. For the election of 
the Assemblies the Provinces are divided geographically, and 
the people in each area who belong to minority communities — 
Muhammadans (though these are in a few Provinces the majority), 
Sikhs, Christiansf-are formed into separate constituencies, 
returning members of their own community. The remainder 
elea members to fill the “general seats”,^ some of which are 
reserved for the depressed classes. The qualification for voting, 
resting partly on property, and partly on education, is held by 
about one-tenth of the adult population. ; Where Legislative 
Councils are established, the system of electipn is such as to give 
an advantage to the wealthier classes. The Council of Ministers 
is intended, like a British Cabinet, to have the support of a 
majority in the Legislature, but the Governor is to use his 
discretion, subjea to the instructions of the Secretary of State, 
with regard to the control of the police, the preservation of order, 
and the protection of minorities. He has also power, like that of 
the Governor-General, to govern by Proclamation in emergency. 

There are a few comparatively small areas in British India, 
e.g., the Province of Delhi, and the Frontier district of British 
Baluchistan, which for historical or geographical reasons, it has 
not been convenient to include in any Governor’s Province. 
These are Chief Commissioner’s Provinces, ruled at the discretion 
of the Govemor-Geileral who appoints the Commissioners. 
Further, in several of the Governor’s Provinces, there are 
“excluded areas” where the more primitive peoples live. The 
boimdaries of ±ese areas are determined by the Privy Council, 
and the Governor of the Province, subject to the Governor- 
General, rules them as he sees fit. 

The Future. There is an obvious outward resemblance of all 

1 is separated from India by the 1935 Act. There is a Burma 
omce, but the same person is Secretary of State for India and for Burma. 
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this constitutional machinery to that of this coimtry. But the 
Briton who wishes to get some idea of how the Indian Constitu- 
tion will work, must picture the following alterations in the 
British Constitution. Suppose the King to be able to act inde- 
pendently of his Ministers on those matters which most vitally 
affect order and liberty, and to be subject, in such action, to 
instructions from another country; suppose large sections of the 
Houses of Lords and Commons to be nominated by a powerful 
and wealthy aristocracy, and suppose only one in ten of the people 
to possess voting rights. He must further remember the differences 
of race, language, faith and education, which reflect themselves 
in the structure of Indian Legislatures. It may be argued that if 
India were given complete self-Govemment, warfare would 
break out between her peoples, and the martial nations, such as 
those of the North-west would ravage the territories of their 
neighbours; that foreign powers would attempt to set up Empires 
in India; that even if peace were preserved, the religiotis 
minorities and the depressed classes, would be subject to tyranny; 
or that if tlie franchise were widely extended, the ignorance of 
the mass of Indians would make the Government inefScient and 
corrupt. Against these evils, the British power claims to be the 
protector of India. The soundness, of these arguments is hotly 
contested by many sections of Indian opinion, particularly the 
Congress party; it is not easy for those who lack close personal 
knowledge of India, to judge the case. The present Constitution, 
in its anxiety to prevent the Indians from making mistakes, 
renders it very difiicuit to secure future progress in either the 
political or economic field. 

At the first elections for Provincial Legislatures under the 
1935 Act, Congress secured a dear majority in six of the Provinces, 
and in three others was the largest party. Congress Ministries 
have since been working in somewhat uneasy collaboration with 
the. Governors; several disputes have arisen and been settled, 
concerning the police, and the release of political prisoners. On 
the whole the arrangement has worked more successfully than 
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was at first expected, and Congress has made progress with 
education, and the improvement of social conditions. In so far as 
Congress is prepared to work the new Constitution at all, its 
most hopeful policy is to concentrate on such matters as these, 
and, by its handling of them, to demonstrate beyond doubt its 
fitness for more freedom than the 1935 Act affords. Several 
prominent persons in Congress, notably Jawaharlal Nehru, have 
made it a party which, without lessening its opposition to British 
control, concerns itself also with the need for soda! progress. 
It is certainly true that the root problem of India is the poverty 
and illiteracy of many of her people; constitutional firamework, 
and the relation between Britain and India are only important 
in so far as they affect this fundamental matter. The 1935 Act, 
and any future reforms, must ultimately be judged by the extent 
to which they help the ordinary Indian by education, agricultural 
improvement, religious reform, and trade union organisation, to 
secure the economic advancement without which other concessions 
will be of little value. 

THE COLONIAL EMPIRE, 

British Control, The British Parliament rules, through the 
Colonial Office, about sixty million people, of whom nearly fifty 
million are in Afiica, and the rest scattered throughout the world. 
The Afiicans, and the inhabitants of some Asiatic territories, and 
islands in the Pacific, have a primitive way of life ; other possessions 
in Asia, such as Ceylon and Burma, have a dvilisation in which 
Eastern and European elements are combined; in the West Indies, 
there are European populations, and a number of Negroes, 
descendants of slaves imported from Afirica in the past. These 
lands are connected with Britain by the usual economic links of 
trade and investment. There remain some smaller possessions, 
such as Gibraltar and Malta, whose chief importance is as naval 
bases. 

All these possessions, except Mandated Territories which are 
considered later, are divided into Crown Colonies on the one 
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hand, and Protectorates and Dependencies on the other. This 
classification relates rather to the circumstances in which they 
came under British control, than to the method of their Govern- 
ment. It is more in accord with present facts to classify the 
colonial possessions with reference to the am9unt of self-Govem- 
ment which they possess. Many, particularly in the West Indies, 
have a Legislative Council, which, with the Governor appointed 
by His Majesty, rules the Colony. Very few Legislatures, how- 
ever, are wholly elected; usually some or all of the members are 
nominated by the Governor. Nor. does the Legislature, whatever, 
its composition, have complete control. On all vital matters, the 
Governor can override it, and he is subjea to the instructions of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, who is in turn responsible 
to the British Parliament. All Colonies are subject to the Colonial 
Laws Validity Act, 1865, which declares that the British Parlia- 
ment has power to make laws extending to the Colonies, and 
that no Act of a Colonial Legislature shall have any effea if it 
conflicts with a British Act. This does not mean that the laws of 
Britain and the Colonies are the same; in many Colonies, the 
right of attacking and criticising the Government is more 
restricted than it is here. But if the British Parliament chooses to 
state explicitly in an Act that the laws of Britain with regard to, 
say, freedom of public meeting, or any other matter, shall apply 
to any Colony, then those laws would apply, no matter what 
Acts the Colonial Legislature had passed. . Because of this 
supremacy, the British Parliament is frequently described as the 
‘‘Imperial Parliament”. 

The right to vote is in* nearly all Colonies restricted to those 
who own a certain amoimt of property; and where, as in Africa, 
there is a small white population side by side with a large number 
of people of other races, the latter have little or no right of 
representation. Thus a grant of “self-Govemment” to such an 
area as Kenya would not mean democratic Government, but 
control by the white minority resident there. The Colonial Office 
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it secures an administration more in the interests of the whole 
population. 

The African Problem. The treatment of the peoples of Africa 
is the largest problem in the Colonial Empire. Here, British ideas 
of Government, and the desire to exploit natural resources, have 
come into contact with primitive society, where the tribe, with 
its Chief and Council of Elders, regulated both political and 
economic a&irs. The method of Government adopted may be 
either “ direct rule” where the native institutions are set aside, 
and the Governor exercises supreme power; or “indirect rule” 
where the Chiefs are instruaed and encouraged by the British 
administration. The latter method has the greater possibiEties; 
it leaves open the door for future self-Govemment, by Africans, 
through institutions which they understand; it has the danger, 
however, that the Chief, relying on British power, may be able 
to ignore the Tribal Council, and become a despot, rather thari 
the public servant which the theory of African society requires 
him to be. For the successful working of either method it is 
necessary that the representatives of Bntish power sent out by 
the Colonial Office should be acquainted with the intricacies of 
African society and belief. 

It is to the credit of British rule in Africa, that it has ended 
warfare between tribes, slave raiding, the inflnenrp ©f witch 
doctors, human sacrifice, and other barbarities from which 
Africans have long suffered. Beyond this, however, there is a 
sharp distinction between the administration of West and East 
Africa. The natives of West Africa have been allowed to keep 
their lands for agriculture, and the spread of education and law 
has increased prosperity and happiness. In Nigeria, a Native 
Parliament has some control over the relations between Africans 
and those Europeans who wish to develop industries and railways. 
Thus enwuraged, the African has made good use of his land, 
and the rise in the productivity of the country has been beneficial 
to all parties concerned; here then, the possibilities for good in 
Imperialism are illustrated. In most of the East African Colonies, 
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much laud has been taken from the natives^ and granted to 
Europeans. The African, prevented from living on his own 
resources, and obliged to pay taxes, must work as a labourer. 
His wage and conditions of labour, and the obstacles put in the 
way of his forming trade unions, make his position comparable 
to that of a slave. Meanwhile, the industries of the Union of 
South Africa not only employ the African subjects of the Union, 
but draw other labourers from the neighbouring Colonies of 
Southern and Northern Rhodesia. Consequently, there is much 
migration of Africans which contributes to the breaking up of 
family and tribal life. This system no doubt enables resources to 
be exploited, but the condition of the people compares unfavour- 
ably with that in West Afiica. The position is most serious in the 
Rhodesian Colonies; the white inhabitants of Southern Rhodesia, 
who enjoy a large measure of independence, take a view of the 
problem similar to that held by the Government of the Union of 
South Africa, i.e., that Africans must be kept in a position of 
permanent subjection. Further north, in Uganda, and the 
Mandated Territory of Tanganyika, there has been a greater 
attempt to study the Africans’ interests. 

Mandates. The Mandated Territories are those which once 
belonged to the German and Turkish Empires. At the end of the 
War they were divided among the principal allied Powers who 
were to govern them ‘‘as a sacred trust” in the interests of the 
inhabitants. That they arc not completely part of the Empires 
of the Mandatory Power is shown by the faa that an annual 
report on their Government must be presented to the League of 
Nations. Britain administers Palestine as a Class A Mandate, 
i.e., a country which, it was hoped, would soon become com- 
pletely independent. This hope has been frustrated for Palestine 
by the difficulties arising between Arabs and Jews. The Arabs 
complain that the immigration of Jews, encouraged by Britain, 
and stimulated by persecutions in many parts of Europe, was 
depriving the Arab of his land. The Jews reply that they have 
enriched the countrv* and enabled it to sunoort a lareer nonu- 
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lation both of Jews and Arabs. Religious difiSculties aggravate 
the problem, since Palestine, besides being the Holy Land for 
Christians, contains many places sacred to the Jews, and others 
sacred to Muhummadans. The development of laboxir organisa- 
tions, and co-operative agriculture in which both peoples can 
take part, may in time relieve the tension. For the present,- the 
British administration has curtailed the immigration of Jews, 
and is preoccupied with the task of m aintainin g its own authority 
in face of Arab risings. A plan has recendy been proposed to 
divide Palestine into a Jewish State, an Arab State, and an area 
including Jerusalem, to be kept under British control. 

Tanganyika and som^ smaller parts of Aliica are British 
Qass B Mandates. Such territories are governed as Colonies, 
but the Mandatory Power must prohibit abuses such as t raffic 
in slaves, arms, or liquw:; it may not use the territory or its 
inhabitants to increase its own military strength; nor may it grant 
its own subjects opportunities for trade in the Mandated Areas 
which it does not grant to the subjects of other States Members 
of the League. 

There are also Class C Mandates — areas which a Mandatory 
Power governs as it sees fit, except for the annual report to the 
Rod the prohibition of abuses. Britain has only one such 
Mandate— Nauru in the Pacific— and this is administered for 
Britain by the Commonwealth of Australia 

The Kingdom of Irak was a British Class A Mandate tmtil 
1932, when it became, mth the approval of the League, an 
independent State closely connected by treaty with Britain. 
All lands from Egypt to the Persian Gulf are of great interest to 
Britain, partly because some of the supplies of oil required for 
the Navy are found there, and partly on account of the sea and 
air rout« to India. Egypt, once held by a British Army of 
Occupation, is now like Irak, independent but linked to Britain 
by treaty. The Suez Canal, though in Egyptian territory, is in 
part the property of the British Government, and its use is 
regulated by international agreement. There is no doubt that if 
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Egypt were attacked, Britain would come to her defence as 
unhesitatingly as if she were part of the Empire. 

THE PURPOSE OF EMPIRE. 

The domination of these vast areas and millions of people of 
so many races and cultures, by the small island of Britain, is an 
impressive spectacle. What are the results for the ordinary 
citizen of this country? In so far as peace is preserved, and the 
standard of life of the subject peoples raised, the people of 
Britain — and of other countries — ^will benefit from the increase 
in the world’s wealth and trade. More questionable is the benefit 
secured to British owners of property in the Empire, by the use 
of the Imperial Power to control native labour. If oppressive 
conditions of labour are maintained in the name of law and 
order, the resulting discontent may seriously increase the cost 
of maintaining British rule. Similarly, the regulation of Imperial 
trade in the interests of Britain alone, may provoke resentment 
among other nations, and so lead to increased expenditure on 
armaments. An Empire may be a contribution to the sum total 
of just and efiScient government in the world; a method of 
increasing the profits of property owners; a source of jealousy 
among the nations with few or no possessions. The British Eippire 
at present performs all three of these functions ; its future depends 
on the extent to which it can develop the first. To put the problem 
in general terms, any association of peoples in which one people 
pursues its advantage at the expense of the rest, has an uncertain 
existence based on force; the only permanent basis for such 
association is the joint pursuit of the interests of all. It is, no 
doubt, true that many subject peoples in the British Empire 
could not now, if left to govern themselves, pursue their own 
interests successfully; but this imposes on Britain the respon- 
sibility of providing them with the education necessary for 
Self-Government, The aim of Empire should be to transform 
itself into Commonwealth. The ordinary citizen is much occupied 
with the problems of Britain, and does not find it easy to consider 
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the difficulties of the many peoples for whose Government he 
is responsible; but he can keep alive in himself the realization of 
that common humanity by which he is linked to Indian and 
African, and make it the criterion by which he shall judge 
Imperial policy. 
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STATUS OF THE DOMINIONS. 

The first great community of Britons and other Europeans to 
be established as part of the British Empire overseas was the 
North American Colonies; and the attempt to govern them 
without sufficient regard for the inhabitants’ wishes resulted in 
their loss at the end of the eighteenth century. During the nine- 
teenth century, when similar communities were growing up in 
Canada and Australia, the opinion was sometimes e^ressed that 
they too would separate from the Mother Country, and that the 
object of policy should be to arrange the separation with as little 
ill feeling as possible. But it soon became apparent that there 
were solid advantages in preserving reconnection. Migration 
to the unpeopled spaces overseas would be more attractive if 
the travellers knew they were not going to a foreign country; 
the investment of capital would be encouraged if it were known 
that the same ideas of law and property prevailed overseas as in 
Britain; and the growing populations would be a new source of 
power and prestige. But if the American mistake was not to be 
repeated, the overseas Britons must be given a generous measure 
of Self-Government. They were accordingly provided with forms 
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of Government on the British model, their status being defined 
by the Colonial Laws Validity Aa; and while the Imperial 
Parliament thus preserved its supiemacy, it was slow to use it. 
The Great War demonstrated that these Colonies, as they were 
still ofiSdaUy called, were nations able and determined to rule 
themselves; second, that their ties of history and kinship with the 
Mother Coimtry were so strong that of their own choice they 
would act with her in a time of crisis. 

These facts were soon reflected in an alteration of adminis- 
trative machinery. In 1925 a new Cabinet Office was created, the 
Secretary of State for the Dominions. At first this post and that 
of Secretary of State for the Colonies were held by the same 
person; but there are now two Ministers and two separate 
establishmentis. The Dominions Office has charge of relations 
with Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand, the Union 
of South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, and the Dominion known 
in 1925 as the Irish Free State. Southern Rhodesia is not called 
a Dominion, but a “self-governing Colony’^ and the Dominions 
Secretary has power to override the Acts of its Parliament. 

At the Imperial 1 Conference of 1926, it was agreed that the 
status of the Dominions should be legally recognised, and in 
1931 the important Statute of Westminster was passed. This Act 
states that the Colonial Laws Validity Act shall not apply to the 
Dominions, and their Parliaments have therefore the power to 
make what laws they please, each for its own territory. Thus, 
while the legislature for the United Kingdom is the King and 
the Houses of Lords and Commons, the legislature for Canada 
is the King and ±e Houses of the Canadian Parliament at Ottawa, 
and so throughout the Dominions. The King is represented in 
the Dominions hy a Governor or Governor-General, and it is 
now recognised that he, like the King in Britain, will act on the 
advice of Ministers responsible to the Dominion Parliament. 
The King is thus the link between the Governments of Britain 
and of the Dominions; and in the preamble to the Statute of 
Westminster, it is accordingly laid down that any Act affecting 
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the succession to the Throne requires the consent of the Dominion 
Parliaments as well as that of the United Kingdom. This provision 
came into operation at the Abdication of Edward VIII. To this 
extent the Sovereignty of the Westminster Parliament is limited, 
and the Statute may be regarded as the be ginning of a written 
Constitution for the Commonwealth. It is arguable in law that 
the Parliament which passed this Statute has power to repeal it, 
but in fact no such attempt would be made. Except for certain 
points expressly mentioned in the Statute, the Dominions possess 
complete power of self-Govemment* 

CANADA. 

After the discovery of the New World, Britons and Frenchmen 
settled on the eastern fringe of Canada, and after the Seven 
Years War (1756-1763) both communities were brought under 
British rule. There ^vas further migration from Britain, and when 
the Thirteen Colonies proclaimed their independence, and became 
the United States, a number of people who wished to remain 
imder British rule entered Canada. New Provinces, each with its 
form of Government prescribed by the British Parliament, were 
created. Disputes between Protestant Britons and Catholic 
Frenchmen hindered co-operation between the Provinces, though 
there was an obvious need for combined effort to develop the 
untouched regions of the West. Accordingly, the British North 
America Act, 1867^ set up a Federal Constitution for the Dominion 
of Canada, whose boundaries now reach to the Pacific. Each 
Province was guaranteed certain rights, and provision was made 
against the passing of laws which should interfere with the 
religious liberties of the French minority. The powers of the 
Provinces, however, are small, and over all matters that the Act 
does not definitely assign to them, the Dominion Government has 
power; the latter can also disallow any Acts passed by the Legis- 
latures of the Provinces. In technical language, Canada is a 
Federal State, granting ‘‘residual powers” to the Federal Authority 
and having a rigid constitution. Viz.: the British North America 
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Act. The Dominion Government, and the Government of a 
Province, acting together, can modify this Constitution in order 
to prevent inconvenient differences between the laws of separate 
Provinces; but fundamental alterations can only be made by the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom. This position is not changed 
even by the Statute of Westminster; but if a strong demand for 
the alteration of the 1867 Act should arise from Canada, it could 
hardly be resisted. 

As the West of Canada was developed^ successive Acts drew 
the administrative boundaries, so that there are now nine 
Provinces; the districts of the eictreme North are Territories 
administered by the Dominion Government. 

Executive power is in the hands of the Governor-General and 
a Privy Council, though from the latter a Cabinet is seleaed, 
functioning as does that of Britain. The legislature is the 
Governor-General, the Senate and the House of Commons. The 
Senate is an undemocratic body, whose ninety-six members 
must possess a property qualification. They are chosen for life 
by the Governor-General, the proportions in which they are 
selected being such as to strengthen the position of the smaller 
Provinces. Bills must pass through both Houses to become law,, 
but the Senate does not as a rule press opposition very far. The 
House of Commons is elected in the usual manner; it may be 
dissolved by the Governor-General, and cannot in any event 
continue for more than five years. 

It has often been remarked that the frontier between Canada 
and the United States is the longest in the world, and has no 
military forces stationed on either side. Both nations evidently 
regard conflict as out of the question, and this is a factor making 
for British-American friendship. Further, while Canada would 
not wish to attach Herself politically to the United States, there 
is a strong economic connection. There is more American-owned 
than British-owned capital in the Dominion; there has been 
much migration in both directions but chiefly out of Canada. 
Many Asiatics have entered the Western Provinces, so that the 
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Dominion has, like the United States, adopted a policy of restrict- 
ing such immigration. In framing foreign policy, Canada is 
therefore inclined to lay more stress on the Pacific, and less on 
European affairs, than Britain. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Canada’s smaller neighbour, Newfoundland, was mentioned 
as a Dominion by the Statute of Westminster. Its people, how- 
ever, have had a hard struggle with poverty, and much of the 
development of its resources has been carried by British-owned 
capital, on which interest has to be paid. During the great slump 
of 1932, Newfoundland was, like all debtor countries, in great 
difficulty, as, with the falling prices of exports, it became 
impossible to obtain enough money to pay debts. The Dominion 
was brought to bankruptcy, and the help of the United Kingdom 
was sought. In 1934, Newfoundland lost its Dominion status, 
and has since been ruled by a Commission over which the 
Governor has control. 

AUSTRALIA. 

People from Britain had begun to settle in Australia in the 
early nineteenth century, and, as is well known, parts of the 
Continent were used for a time as penal settlements. The laws 
of Britain were then so harsh that by no means all those sent to 
Australia were serious criminals; but the policy did mean that 
there was no attempt to provide the new land with a population 
suited to its needs. Later came a larger stream of free emigrants, 
and, as in Canada, separate States were formed. Some of these 
began to block inter-State trade by tariffs, and the resulting 
inconveniences led to a desire for Federation. When in 1883 
Germany occupied New Guinea, Australians began to consider 
more closely the strategy of the Pacific Ocean, and the need 
for a united defence policy. The Commonwealth of Australia 
Constitution Act, 1900, provided the States with a Federal 
Constitution, in accordance with which, subject to the Statute of 
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Westminster and certain minor alterations, they are still governed. 

The States enjoy greater independence than do the Canadian 
Provinces. The Commonwealth Government has control of 
armed forces, marriage laws, immigration, tariff policy, and 
some other economic matters expressly mentioned in the Aa; 
but the States have “residual powers”. As in the United States, 
the courts, particularly the Federal Supreme Court, will uphold 
the rights of States, and declare imconstitutional any law of the 
Commonwealth Parliament which infringes them. Consequently, 
many experiments in social policy have been made by the States 
— as also by the Commonwealth as a whole. There are at present 
six States enjo3dng these rights, and two others, Central and 
Northern Australia, which, like the Territories of Canada, are 
controlled by the Federal Government. Despite the building of 
the impressive Federal. Capital at Canberra, it has not been easy 
to keep the States together, because of their different economic 
interests, and the vast size of the Continent. Western Australia 
has made a request to be separated from the Commonwealth. 

To alter the Constitution, an Act must first be passed through 
both Houses of Parliament, and then submitted to the vote of 
the whole peoplei if it secures a majority, both in each State, and 
in the Commonwealth as a whole, it becomes law. This device 
of submitting a proposed law to popular vote is known as the 
Referendum. It serves to keep elected assemblies subject to the 
electors* will. If extensively used, it has the drawback of weaken- 
ing the Government; but when restricted to laws altering a 
Federal Constitution, it is a valuable safeguard of the rights of 
the Federal States. The Swiss Confederation makes use of it 
both for Constitutional and other laws. 

The Federal Govemrfent is in the hands of the Governor- 
General and a Federal Executive Coimcil, whose members must 
sit in one or other of the two Houses of the Legislature— the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. Both these Houses are 
directly elected by the people, but while the former contains an 
equal number from kch State, the total membership of the 
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latter, and the number of representatives from each State, 
depend on the population. The House of Representatives can be 
dissolved at any time by the Executive, nor can it last longer 
than three years without an election. The Senate is a permanent 
body, whose members retire in rotation; but if the two Houses 
disagree, they may both be dissolved, and after a new election 
a majority vote at a Joint Sitting, in which the Senate .woiild be 
considerably outnumbered, decides the matter. As has been shown, 
the powdrs of the British Hous6 of Lords may be so used as to 
require an election on an issue disputed between Lords and 
Comxnons; the Australian Constitution gives defimte expression 
to this principle of appeal to the people. The two Australian 
Houses have equal power, except over Money Bills; the Senate 
can only make recommendations about these; it cannot originate 
or amend. 

The Coihmonwealth stretches over an area more than thirty 
times that of the United Kingdom, yet contains less than seven 
million people. Migration from Britain, which, from a glance at 
the map and the figures of British imemployment, seems the 
obvious policy, is dfficult to arrange. Much of the unpeopled 
space is barren through lack of rainfall, and though it m i ght , at 
great expense, be made more fit for habitation, it is hard to say 
what population Australia could, under modem conditions, 
support. As a producer of wool, she suffered severely from the 
1932 slump, and is still suffering from the decHne in Japanese 
purchases of wool following the great mihtary expenditure of that 
country. Small numbers do not necessarily mean absence of 
imemployment. The Empire Settlement Act, I 93 ^» 
co-operation between the Mother Country and the States of 
Australia, as a result of which a limited number of people were 
enabled to migrate with grants of money and land to help them. 
In 1936, the Overseas Settlement Board was set up as a Depart- 
ment of the Domimons Office to consider the whole problem. 
If world economic policy can be framed so as to provide greater 
•security against slump, it may be that migration, both to 
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Australia and to other Dominions, will be a larger element in 
British policy than heretofore. Meanwhile, the Australians are 
anxious to maintain a “White Australia’* policy, i.e., to prevent 
Japanese and other Asiatic peoples from settling in the Continent. 
Unless the white peoples can develop the area themselves, it will 
become increasingly diflScult to resist future demands from 
Japan; but the Australians not unreasonably claim that they do 
not wish their standard of life lowered, nor their problems of 
Government complicated by the growth of communities living 
at the low standard now prevalent in Japan itself. This aspea of 
the Pacific problem causes Australia — ^and New Zealand— to 
take a special interest in foreign policy and Imperial Defence. 
Both Dominions have outposts in the Pacific; New Zealand 
obtained Samoa as a Qass C Mandate, and Australia administers 
in like manner the former German possessions south of the 
Equator. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

Shortly after Australia began to be colonized, further settle- 
ments were established in New Zealand. In the i86o’s there 
were disastrous wars with the Maoris, a brave and intelligent 
people whom the colonists found in possession of the islands. 
Since then, more regard has been paid to their rights; they now 
form five per cent, of the population, and live separately but on 
fiiendly terms with the whites. While both the history and size 
of Canada and Australia made a Federal Constitution desirable. 
New Zealand has a Unitary form of government. Until 1842 it 
wp a Dependency of the Austrian State of New South Wales. 
Since that date it has had its own Constitution, the essentials of 
which were defined by an Act of 1852. Executive power belongs 
to thQ Governor and his Executive Council, modelled on the 
British Cabinet. There are two Legislative Houses, a Legislative 
- Coimc^, whose thirty-eight members are appointed for a term 
of seven years by the Governor, and a House of Representatives, 
containing eighty members, eleaed for a maximum period of four 
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years. Foiir of these Representatives are Maoris, elected by their 
own people. There is provision for a Joint Sitting of the Houses to 
settle points in dispute, but in practice the House of Represent- 
atives does not experience serious opposition. The fertile land 
and favourable climate are aids to prosperity, though New 
Zealand has experienced the diflaculties common to all food- 
producing coimtries in recent years. State regulation of industry 
and agriculture, and legislation concerning hours, wages, and 
conditions of labour, have been carried further in New Zealand 
than in any other part of the British O)mmonwealth. 

THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Before the Suez Canal was made, the shortest route to India 
was round the Cape of Good Hope. From the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century, the great trading nations, Dutch, Portuguese 
and British, secured a foothold there. In the early nineteenth 
century, the Cape Colony came imder British rule, and some 
years later, the British secured control of Natal. Large numbers 
of Boer (Dutch) settlers in the Cape, dissatisfied with British rule, 
journeyed inland and established two independent Republics, 
the Orange River, and the Transvaal; they also settled in Natal. 
Discoveries of gold and diamonds in the Transvaal attracted many 
British people. There they were known as “Outlanders”, and 
though they paid taxes, did not enjoy the rights of citizens. The 
Boers maintained that they had created a civilized state out of 
African jungle, and saw no reason why they should enfranchise 
people who had conie, after the dilBScult pioneering work was done, 
to enrich themselves. The Outlanders replied that their enterprise 
and capital had enriched the whole country. These differences led 
to the Boer War, by the end of which in 1902 the Boer Republics 
were part of the British Empire. There were thus four separate 
Colonies in South Afnca. The need for common policy with regard 
to tariffs, the treatment of the native Africans, and the management 
of the publicly owned railways, led to the making of plans for 
Union. The Boer War had provoked much controversy in Britain; 
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many of tlie opponents of the Conservative Government of the 
time maintained that it was an unjustifiable war of aggression^ 
and that the Boers had been unfairly treated. The Liberal 
Government which took power in 1906 wished to pursue a 
conciliatory policy, and in 1909 the South Africa Act was passed, 
which turned the colonies into Provinces of the Union of South 
AJBdca, and gave the Union self-Govemment. Britain and Boer 
were placed on an equal footing, and their languages, English and 
Afrikaans, were given the same status for oflSicial use. The form 
of Government is not Federal but Unitary, though each Province 
has wide powers, e.g., power of direct taxation, control of 
education, and separate franchise laws. 

The Governor-General and his Executive Coimcil are responsible 
to a Legislature, which contains two Houses. The Lower House, 
known as the House of Assembly, has one hundred and fifty 
members elected from the Provinces in accordance with their 
white populations. The maximum length of life of this House is 
four years. The Senate has forty members. Eight of these are 
nominated by the Governor-General, and must vacate their seats 
whenever there is a change of Government. The members of the 
House of Assembly for each Province then sit together with their 
Provincial Council, and elect eight Senators to sit for ten years. 
Disputes between the Houses may be settled by a joint sitting. 
It is important to notice that only white people may be members 
of the Legislature, nor have the black population any right to vote 
except in the Cape Province. There they elect four Senators, 
and three members of the House of Assembly, and these 
representatives sit for five years, even if there is a change of 
Government and a Dissolution during that period. Since there 
are two million white people in the Union, and seven million 
black, it appears that the form of Government secures domination 
by a white minority. This impression is confirmed by a study of 
the laws which exclude Ae native Africans from the better-paid 
occupations, and deprive them of effective labour organisation. 
This policy represents a victory of Boer ideas over British. 
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Though the coloured peoples of the British Empire are often in 
a state of subjection, it is the avowed policy of Britain that they 
should be given opportunities of education and progress, and 
that colour in itself shall be no barrier to advancement, even to 
the highest offices in the State. Whatever present practice may be, 
there is no place in Britain’s theory of Empire for the view that 
coloured races should be kept in permanent subjection. South 
Africa, taking the contrary view, forms thus a distinct Empire 
within the Commonwealth. This may one day create a grave 
problem; for should the South African Government be involved 
in serious difficulties with its native population, it is hard to 
predict what public opinion in Great Britain would be.- The very 
primitive and often unclean habits of many Africans in the Union 
make the problem, no doubt, exceptionally difficult, but whether 
this justifies a doctrine of permanent inequality is another 
question. The possibility of adding Rhodesia and neighbouring 
parts of the British Empire to the Union is envisaged by the 1909 
Act, but the difference of opinion on native jpohcy has so far 
checked the British Government from carrying out the transfer. 

By the Peace Treaties of 1919, the former German colony 
of South West Africa has become a Class C Mandate of the Union. 
The abimdant resources and trade of the Union, and its importance 
as a producer of gold, cause it to maintain relations of its own 
with foreign powers. The recent growth of Italian power in 
Africa, and the German demand for the return of lost colonies, 
oblige the Government of the Union to follow closely the course 
of European pohtics. 

EIRE. 

The conquest of Ireland began in the twelfth century and was 
not completed until the sixteenth. Although many settlements of 
English and Scottish people were made there, the native Irish 
have always formed the great majority of the population, and 
were treated by the English Government as an alien and subject 
people. The Catholic faith was persecuted, and Irish agriculture 
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and industry were systematically ruined in English interests.^ 
The age-long discontent with British rule reached its final climax 
after the War; it was argued that Britain, which at the Peace 
Conference championed the right of Eastern European peoples 
to self-Govemment, could not refuse it to the Irish. A dreadful 
process of dvil war, murder and reprisal, continued tmtil 1922, 
when King George V made a speech urging both nations to 
“forgive and forget”. A Treaty* was made between His Majesty’s 
Government and the leaders of the Irish Sinn Fein (“ourselves 
alone”, i.e.. National independence) movement. Negotiations 
followed, and in 1922 the Irish Free State (Agreement) Aa, 
created a new Dominion comprising all Ireland, except the Six 
Counties in the North East. Here lived the descendants of colonists 
settled by English rulers in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; their vigorous Protestantism made them unwilling to 
join with the Catholics of the rest of Ireland. The Irish Free State 
(Constitution) Act 1923 gave to the Free State the rights enjoyed 
by the Dominicn of Canada, except that the Irish Parliament 
could not make laws which contradicted the provisions of the 
Treaty. Chief among these were the recognition of the Free 
State’s membership of the British Commonwealth, the Oath of 
Allegiance to the King required from members of the Irish 
Parliament, and the right of the British Navy to make use of 
certain Irish harbours. While many of the Irish accepted these 
terms, a large section declared they would be content with nothing 
less than the recognition of a completely independent Irish 
Republic. Such a Republic had been proclaimed in the Rebellion 
of 1916, and Mr. Eamoim De Valera who since 1919 had been 
designated as President, led the opposition to the Treaty. A new 
and horrible Qvil War between the two sections of the Tri >» h 
broke out. The Treaty supporters were victorious, and for nearly 

* For the legal and Parliamentary relations of the two countries, see 
C3t. IX. 

• In law there cannot be a “ Treaty ” between the King and his subjects : 
toe document is known, officiaUy, as “Articles of Agreement for a 
Treaty^ . 
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ten years ruled the country. Air. De Valera^s followers reorganised 
themselves as the Fianna Fail (Comrades of De^y) Party, and 
became a legal opposition. They drew support from those whose 
hostility to the British connection was strongest, and came in 
time to represent the interests of the less wealthy farmers. In 
1932 they won an election, and Mr. De Valera proceeded to sever 
the links that tied the Free State to Britain. His work reached its 
climax in the promulgation of a new O)nstitution which came into 
force at the end of 1937, and in accordance with which the 
Dominion is now' governed. 

By this Constitution, the name of the State is Eire (Ireland) 
and it is declared to include the whole country, though the 
authority of its Government is not to extend to Northern Ireland 
until an agreement with that Province is obtained.. Thus is 
expressed Mr. De Valera’s aspiration for a united Ireland in the 
future. A President, elected Meetly by the people^ for a seven 
year term, appoints the Prime Minister and approves the latter’s 
choice of Ministers, all of whom must be members of the 
Oireachtas (Parliament). This body has two Houses — ^Dail 
Eireann (Assembly of Ireland) elected in the usual manner, and 
the Seanad (Senate) of sixty members, eleven nominated by the 
President, and the remainder elected. If the Senate and one third 
of the Dail object to a Bill, the President may if he wishes refuse 
his assent until a Referendum or a new election has been held. 
The President can also ask the Supreme Court to give an opinion 
on any Bill which he considers contrary to the Constitution, 
and if they hold it to be unconstitutional, it will not become law. 
The President has thus powers which distinguish him from the 
Ring in Britain, or Govemors-General in the other Dominions. 
On some matters, he must consult a Council of State before 
acting, but is not bound by their advice. Some of the members 
of this Council are appointed by the President, others are members 
ex-officio. The Oath of Allegiance had previously been abolished, 

^ In May, Dr. Douglas Hyde was elected unopposed as the first 
President under the new Constitution, 
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and does not figure in the new Constitution. Special acknowledg- 
ment is made of the importance of the Catholic Church in Ireland. 

The position of the President as head of the State, and the 
absence of any representative of the British Crown are sigmficant. 

It is quite clear that the new Constitution sets the Treaty aside. 

It may be argued that since the Statute of Westminster did not 
mention the Treaty restrictions in its proclamation of Dominion 
status, the Free State was legally entitled to do as it pleased. ' 
This* is not the view of the British Government, which holds 
that the people of Eire still owe allegiance to the King. It is 
however, impossible to say in what respects Eire is part of the 
British Commonwealth, except that the British Government 
regards it as such, and neither side is anxious to examine the 
legalities of the matter too far. Mr. De Valera’s objective ever 
since the Treaty was signed, has been “an Association of the 
Kingdom of Great Britain and the Republic of Ireland”. Except 
for Northern Ireland, he appears to have reached his goal. 

Meanwhile a new difiSculty had arisen. The Free State 
Government, in order to carry out a land policy, had obtained 
financial help from Great Britain, and agreed to make annual 
repayments. Mr. De Valera had opposed this policy, and on 
coming to power refused to pay the land annuities. The British 
Government replied with duties on imports from Ireland, which 
injured Irish Trade, and brought in some revenue to Britain. In 
1938 an agreement was reached by which the British Government 
accepted £10,000,000 in final settlement: at the same time the 
provisions of the Treaty, as to the use of Irish harbours, were 
cancelled. The relations between the two countries are now 
better than at any previous period. 

UNITY OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 

While the Constitution of Eire emphasises that country’s 
freedom from control of the British Parliament, it should again 
be stated that all the Dominions enjoy such freedom; and while 
all except Eire have at their head a representative of His Majesty, 
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that representative possesses no more powers than belong to the 
King in Britain. By what ties, then, is the Commonwealth united? 
First, by the King himself. All the citizens of the Dominions are 
his subjects; his representatives form part of the Dominion 
Legislatures. The importance of the King in Britain, despite 
the limitations of his prerogative, has been noticed. Though the 
King cannot personally take part in the social and ceremonial 
life of the Dominions, it is certain that the monarchy exercises 
as great an influence over the feelings and imagination of the 
Dominion peoples as over the people of the Mother Country. 
The example of monarchy in Britain shows that a tie of sentiment, 
though it defies exaa description, does not lack strength. An 
important legal result of common allegiance is that the subjects 
of the Dominions are British subjects, and any of them who come 
to Britain are on an equal footing with British subjects permanently 
resident here. 

Secondly, there is the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
Some Dominions have restricted the right to appeal to it fcom 
their own Supreme Courts, and Eire does not recognise it at all. 
But it continues to transact much business, and at times, to settle 
inter-Dominion disputes. Some such body is certainly required 
by a group of nations between whom, ii^ the course of trade and 
politics, disputes may arise, but who do not think of settling them 
by other than peaceable means. 

This fact may be mentioned as a third and probably the chief 
link of the Commonwealth; that each nation m it, whatever its 
claims to independence, assumes as a matter of course, one 
limitation on its Sovereignty — ^it will not make war on other 
nations of the Commonwealth. The whole people of the Common- 
wealth would regard such an event as unnatural and outrageous. 
Thus is the Commonwealth distinguished from any other form 
of political association. In the past it has been assumed that 
unlimited right to make war was an essential mark of a fully 
developed national State; the Commonwealth shows that this 
assumption need not always be true. 
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A fourth point follows from the preceding. The common 
feeling which prevents war within the Commonwealth suggests 
that all the Dominions v^ould be united in war against a foreign 
power. Whether this would invariably be so, is uncertain, but 
plans for the Imperial defence rest on the assumption that 
there would be unity, at any rate in a major war. The undefined 
membership of the Committee of Imperial Defence permits at 
any tlini- association with it of Dominion representatives, 
such as' sat in the War Cabinet in 1917 and 1918. Since both 
Commonwealth and Empire spread over the world, the command 
of the sea is the foundation of defence. The Dominions maintain 
fitnall Navies, but in effect rely on the Navy provided by the 
JAother Country. Canada and South Africa make all their male 
ririvpns liable to milit^ training, and until recently, similar 
policies were practised by Australia and New Zealand. Without 
the command of the seas, however. Dominion Armies would 
not be able to perform any function save that of defence of their 
own lands from invasion. Presumably, should any Dominion 
declare itself no longer a member of the Commonwealth, the 
Mother Coimtry would cease to provide for its defence; here is 
something in the nature of a “sanction” holding the Common- 
wealth together. But in practice, the matter is not discussed in 
these terms at all. Unity is assumed rather than examined. 

A fifth link is economic. Much capital in the Dominions is 
owned by people in Britain. When Dominion Governments or. 
private fii^ wish to raise loans, their membership of the 
Commonwealth gives the investor in Britain confidence, and so 
opens the London money market on specially favourable terms. 
British investors have thus a special interest in the trade and 
politics of the Dominions. The latter however, have learnt that 
the position of a debtor country can be made very difficult, and 
are now less inclined than formerly to raise such loans. The New 
2 fealand Government in particular, endeavours to borrow as 
mudi as possible within the Dominion. 

Various suggestions have been made for the framing of an 
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Imperial Constitution, to extend the work of the Statute of 
Westminster, and define the position of Mother Country and 
Dominions more precisely. Reluctance to dissect a relation which 
seems to rest more on feeling than on material facts, has so fer 
prevented progress in this direction. Differences of opinion 
which now lie hid might be brought to the surface by the search 
for exact definition. Some machinery of Imperial administration 
has, however, proved necessary and useful. Each Dominion 
maintains in Britain a High Commissioner, whose relations with 
the Dominions OflBice resemble those of an Ambassador with the 
Foreign OflBice. It is further the business of the High Com- 
missioner’s Staff to set before the people in Britain the economic 
possibilities of the Dominions, and to encourage trade, investment 
and migration. There are also the Imperial Conferences which 
have been held at irregular intervals since 1907. Britain is 
represented by the Prime Minister, who presides, and by the 
Secretaries for the Dominions and for India; Prime Ministers and 
other representatives of the Dominions attend. The agenda is 
settled by previous communication, and has contained matters 
relating to foreign policy and defence. Dominion status, and trade. 

In 1932 a special Imperial Economic Conference was held at 
Ottawa. Decisions were reached which have had great effect on 
the poUcy of Britain and of the Dominions. The immediate cause 
of the conference was the shrinkage of world trade, and consequent 
unemplo3nnent. There emerged a series of agreements, by which 
Britain and the Dominions mutually agreed to grant preferences 
to each other’s products — ^i.e., to impose tariffs on foreign goods, 
and lesser tariffs or none at all, on goods from other British 
countries. The Colohial Empire was also affected by these 
decisions; preferences for goods from Great Britain entering the 
Colonies were now extended to goods from the Dominions, and 
the importation of foreign goods by the Colonies was restricted. 
The Ottawa Conference succeeded in enlarging inter-Imperial 
trade, and its decisions were welcome at a time when trade of any 
kind was slight. The States of the world having failed to achieve a 
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general removal of trade restrictions, groups of nations were 
attempting to increase, at least, the trade between themselves. The 
British Commonwealth naturally formed such a group. Since, 
however, Ottawa did involve higher tariffs against foreign goods, 
the difl&culty of restoring world trade as a whole, is increased. 
This is important, because one serious check on the recovery of 
the world since 1933 has been the failure of international trade 
to expand adequately. There is the further danger that the trade 
of the Colonies will come to be regulated too much in the interests 
of the white peoples of the Commonwealth. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

When Commonwealth and Empire are considered together, 
the whole structure is astounding, and compels admiration for 
the statecraft of those who built it. The Dominion Constitutions 
in particular illustrate a power of adapting past experience to 
new conditions. Each of them bears a strong resemblance to that 
of Britain — ^a responsible Executive, a wide franchise, a two- 
chamber Legislature, a Cabinet linking Legislature and Executive. 
But each also contains distinct features — Federalism, the 
Referendum, joint sittings — ^ideas and devices alien to the Govern- 
ment of Britain. Frequently a successful attempt has been made 
to notice the real effect of the conventions of the British 
Constitution, and embody it in the written law of the Dominions. 
The idea that the British have a knack of muddling through 
rather than a grasp of the principles of political science, does not 
bear examination in the light of these facts. 

One gigantic task remains; the extension of the idea of 
Commonwealth to the whole Empire. Englishman, Canadian, 
Australian, regard each other as fellow subjects and equals; 
how long will it be before they regard all the peoples under the 
British flag in the same light? Will British political talent be 
equal to combining the best features of British Government with 
institutions acceptable to Asiatics and Africans? If this task is 
ever performed, there will emerge not merely an association of 
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States, but a great society demonstrating the possibilities of 
co-operation among the peoples of the world. 
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The idea of a great ;society |n which men of different races 
and nations should combine; in which, though there might be 
inequality between rich and poor, there would be no inequality 
based on race alone — ^this idea is not new. The Roman Empire, 
which nearly wrecked itself in the attempt to make Government 
an Italian monopoly, prolonged its life and usefulness through 
nearly five centuries of the Christian Era, by securing co-ope?ation 
between men from Europe, Asia and Africa, and its final inability 
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to absorb the peoples of Northern Europe helped to destroy it. 
The Catholic Church, and the Holy Roman Empire, took up the 
conception. The latter was at all times restricted to Central 
Europe, and had only a few periods of successful practice under 
exceptionally able rulers. The Church, while exercising a great 
unifying influence, did not prevent the development of national 
Sovereign States in Western Europe. The power which such a 
State could wield was a recommendation for nationalism, and by 
the nineteenth century, the whole world was organised into 
Sovereign States, great and small. Meanwhile, trade had brought 
them all into close contact with one another, so that the need for 
agreed policy was greater. The invention of destructive and very 
costly armaments meant that unless peaceable relations could be 
preserved, mankind would do itself serious — ^perhaps irreparable — 
damage. Such relations are only preserved between parties who 
recognise some common rules of conduct, and do not make their 
own wishes the sole test of right action. 

This, then, is the problem of world politics; — ^for economic 
and military reasons, the political structure of the world ought to 
resemble a great society much more closely than it does ; the claims 
of each State to Sovereignty, and the rivalries of empires impede 
progress towards a great society. The British Empire contains 
the possibilities of a great society, but has not developed them; 
nor does it account for more than a quarter of the world’s area 
or population. The Soviet Union is another example of a great 
society over part of the world, embracing one-sixth of the area, 
and rather less than one-tenth of the population, 180,000,000 
people of different races. But the three nations — Germany, Italy 
and Japan — ^which have recently formed an Anti-Q)nununist 
Paa, appear both as rivals to the British Empire, and enemies 
to the Soviet Union. There is no universal society of mankind. 
The Roman method of joining peoples together, in the first 
instance, by conquest, is out of the question. Moreover, the idea 
of the nation rests on history, language, and other facts, so that 
even within a universal society, nations would have a part to play. 

AA 
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The object of policy cannot, therefore, be to draft a world consti- 
tution, as if peoples of ^ nations could be regarded as the same; 
it is, rather, to start from the present world of Sovereign States, 
to draw attention to the matters on which common action 
is pggffTitial and advantageous, and to frame the rules of such 
mtnmnn action. In this process, there must be some sacrifice 
of State Sovereignty, and thus the way is paved for closer union. 

THE POSITION OF BRITAIN. 

Great Britain has a particular interest in this project. Her 
population cannot support itself except by trade with other 
coimtrieS; the income earned by British shipping and finance, 
and all the people these occupations employ, depend on the 
preservation of world peace. If the world as a whole is uneasy, 
and each nation, distrusting its neighbour, maintains expensive 
armaments, Britain has a similar burden imposed on herself. 
Nor is it possible for Britain, even with her Dominions and 
Colonies, to with<iraw firom the world as a self-contained unit. 
Vast as the combined resources of Commonwealth and Empire are, 
they do not supply all the needs of the inhabitants. The Dominions 
can direct their trade as they wish, and it is not part of their 
poMcy to confine it solely to British lands. The Empire, apan 
from the Dominions, is far from being economically self-sufficient. 
Even if Imperial resources made it possible to sever relations 
with the outside world, and live in isolation, such a policy would 
lead to war rather than peace. The blocking of trade between 
British lands and foreign countries would deprive the latter of 
niarkets and supplies to such an extent, t^t the continued 
existence of Commonwealth and Empire would be an injury to 
them. Further, inter-imperial trade must be sea-borne, and an 
isolated Britain could only feel secure if her navy were sufficient 
to defeat any possible combination against her. Such a navy, 
however, would confer not only power to protect British interests 
but power to block the trade of other nations; the latter would 
strengthen their navies to meet the danger. Britain might protest 
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that she had no intention of so abusing her power; foreigners 
might reply that, as they had no intention of injuring Britain, 
there was no need for her to rule the seas. In a world of Sovereign 
States, no State will remain, for longer than it can help, in a 
position where other States would be able to get the mastery over 
it. This explains why both sides in wars have often claimed, with 
equal sincerity, that they were fighting in self-defence. If it be 
the rule of the world that each nation should make itself secure 
by its own efforts, then each will require such control over 
economic resources and strategic positions that it menaces others. 

THE BALANCE OF POWER. 

It is not possible, then, to make a complete separation 
between British and world interests, since the chief British 
interest is the preservation of world peace, for which the 
co-operation of other nations is necessary. In like manner, the 
interests of France, Germany, or any other State cannot be 
divorced from the common interest of mankind; but to Great 
Britain, with her dependence on trade, this truth has a special 
application. British statesmen have in the past pursued many 
different lines of foreign policy; but the impossibility of isolation 
has been common to all. One often-practised policy was the 
Balance of Power, i.e., the attempt to see that no one Power 
became strong enough to overwhelm the rest. As, during the 
i8th and 19th centuries, first France and then Germany became 
the greatest Continental Power, Britain looked with favour on 
the weaker side in the hope of restraining the stronger. By such 
means skilled diplomats can preserve peace for a time; but 
the adoption of similar tactics by all Great Powers results in 
a search for allies at the end of which the world is arrayed in two 
camps, one, if not both, of which is waiting for an event, such as 
the 1914 Serajevo assassination, which will provoke war at a 
time when its chances of victory are as great as they are ever likely 
to be. The weakness of the Balance of Power doctrine was t^t it 
took for granted that States may and wUl go to war if they see 
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that she had no intention of so abusing her power; foreigners 
might reply that, as they had no intention of injuring Britain, 
there was no need for her to rule the seas. In a world of Sovereign 
States, no State will remain, for longer than it can help, in a 
position where other States would be able to get the mastery over 
it. This explains why both sides in wars have often claimed, with 
equal sincerity, that they were fighting in self-defence. If it be 
the rule of the world that each nation should makp itself secure 
by its own efforts, then each will require such control over 
economic resources and strategic positions that it menaces others. 

THE BALANCE OF POWER. 

It is not possible, then, to make a complete separation 
between British and world interests, since the chief British 
interest is the preservation of world peace, for which- the 
co-operation of other nations is necessary. In like manner, the 
interests of France, Germany, or any other State cannot be 
divorced from the common interest of mankind; but to Great 
Britain, with her dependence on trade, this truth has a special 
application. British statesmen have in the past piu^ued many 
different lines of foreign policy; but the impossibility of isolation 
has been common to all. One often-practised policy was the 
Balance of Power, i.e., the attempt to see that no one Power 
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immediate advantage in so doing; while all were agreed mat war 
was criminal folly, there was no attempt to embody this truth in 
the political organisation of the world. 

The Great War finally discredited the Balance of Power 
doctrine, and emphasised the need for world-wide organisation. 
It showed further that no great nation could have more than the 
slenderest hope of keeping out of a major war. The whole people 
realised how deeply they, not only their Governments and Armed 
Forces, were concerned; and there was more understanding of 
the connection between war and the problems of investment, 
profits and standards of life. The years since 1918 have witnessed 
attempts to apply these lessons. 

ORGANISATION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

The Treaties which ended the Great War contained the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, the most recent attempt to 
organise world society. The original Members of the League were 
the viaorious powers, except the US. A., and nearly all the neutrals 
and new States. The Covenant provides for the admission of new 
Members, if two-thirds of the League States agree. Germany 
joined in 1926, a number of smaller States did the same, and in 
1934 the U.S.S.R. became a Member. The Covenant also provides 
for States Members to leave the League by giving two years’ 
notice. The first important withdrawal was that of Brazil in 1928; 
in 1933 Japan and Germany gave notice of withdrawal, as did 
Italy in 1937. It has proved that withdrawal becomes effective 
in practice as soon as notice is given. In 1938 Austria became part 
of Germany and can no longer be considered a League Member. 
T(>day, therefore, the League lacks the membership of four 
Great Powers. Other States, eligible but not members, are 
Brazil, Costa Rica, Saudi Arabia, the Yemen and Iceland, Britain, 
India and the Dominions have all, severally, been Members 
throughout; this gives international recognition to the nationhood 
of the Dominions and the intended Dominion status of India. 

Each State Member is represented by a Delegation, and has 
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Dne vote in the Assembly of the League, The Assembly meets 
regularly at Geneva in the September of each year. The principle 
of ‘‘one State one vote” was essential if Sovereign States were to 
join at all; but there was also need for recognition of the fact 
that States differ in population and resources. The Council of the 
League, therefore, is a)mpo$ed in part of Permanent Members 
who are the Great Powers — Britain, France, the U.S.S.R., and 
formerly Italy, Germany and Japan. In addition to these there arc 
nine non-Permanent Members, eleaed by the Assembly for a 
term of tJiree years. Three retire each year and it is possible for 
a State to seek re-election if two-thirds of the Assembly approve. 
There cannot, however, be more than three non-Permanent 
Members serving a second term on the Council at any one time. 
The Council has always held at least four meetings a year, and 
frequently more; they are held, most often, but by no means 
always, at Geneva. Since the Council is the League’s Executive 
it has often to act quickly, and may be summoned by the Secretary- 
General of the League, at the request of any League Member. 

There is a new President of the Council at each Session, the 
Members succeeding each other in alphabetical order of their 
countries. The Council President opens each session of the 
Assembly but that body proceeds immediately to elea its own 
President and six Vice-Presidents. Six main Committees are set 
up, to deal with legal, technical, social and political questions, 
the problem of Disarmament and the Budget of the League. 
To these each State may send one Delegate. There is also a 
Credentials Committee to make sure that everyone in the Assembly 
is the properly appointed representative of a League Member, 
and an Agenda Committee to arrange the business. 

Assembly and Coimcil together have appointed a number of 
Auxiliary Orgamsations to deal with particular pieces of inter- 
national work. These bodies, recruited from people of first-rate 
ability and appropriate experience, have co-ordinated the efforts 
of many international bureaux which are older than the League. 
League discussions often result in the framing of Conventions'— 
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i.e., agreements on special topics, which Governments can pledge 
themsdyes to observe. Usually the coming into force of a 
Convention means the setdi^ up of a body of officials to see that 
it is carried out. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE LEAGUE. 

The machinery thus created deals with the following matters : — 

1. Mandates. The nature and classification of Mandates has 
been described in the previous chapter. In addition to those 
mentioned, France administers Syria as a Class A Mandate, 
Fiance and Belgium have Class B Mandates in Africa, and Japan 
had a Class C Mandate over former German possessions in the 
Northern Pacific. The Council has set up a Permanent Mandates 
Commission to receive the reports from Mandatory Powers; 
the majority of the Co mmis sion’s eleven members are subjects 
of States which have no Mandates. The Commission, having 
examined the reports and further questioned the Mandatory 
Powers, sends its conclusions to the Council which draws the 
attention of the Powers to whatever action may be necessary. 
The matter is subject to further inquiry by the Assembly’s 
political committee. 

Over Class C Mandates the League has not been able to 
exercise much influence; and Japan, on leaving the League, took 
her Mandates with her. In Class B Mandates, the specific abuses 
have been prevented and the administration kept at a level which 
compares fevourably with that of most Imperial possessions. 
The Mandatory Powers have commonly enjoyed the bulit of the 
trade with the Mandated Territories, but serious discrimination 
against other Powers has been checked. Britain has profited from 
the Commission’s advice over the problems of Palestine and Irak. 

2. Minorities. The strip of Europe running from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea and the Mediterranean has been the scene of 
rq>eated conflicts. Frontiers have been diawn and altered by war. 
Before the Great War, the Austrian, Russian, and, to a lesser 
extent, the German Empire contained peoples who differed from 
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the ruling nation in race, language or &ith. They were subjected, 
sometimes to restriction of citizen rights, and often to oppression. 
The viaotious Powers declared in 1918 that frontiers would be 
drawn in accordance with the wishes of the peoples, as inhuenced 
by the differences of race or language. This principle could not 
be completely carried into effect. Teutons, Slavs, Magyars, 
Greeks, Turks and the subdivisions of these races mingled with 
one another so that no frontiers could be drawn which did not 
somewhere leave “pockets” of people surrounded by those klien 
to them. Even where the race-language frontier could be drawn 
it sometimes ran so that a State would be left in an indefensible 
military position; or it might cut across a district whose prosperity 
would be impaired if there were no freedom of trade- between 
each part. The makers of the Peace Treaties had to effect a 
compromise between these claims, and in the result, there were 
minorities in many States— Germans in Czecho-Slovakia, 
Hungarians in Rumania, Macedonians in Yugo-Slavia and so on. 
Where there was doubt, the defeated Powers were not likely to 
get the benefit of it, and the present boundaries have been strongly 
criticised as likely to perpetuate ill-feeling. But there is no certainty 
that a re-arrangement would improve the situation. The prddem 
is not soluble in terms of completely Sov^gn States. If, for 
example, the Danubian States could have been persuaded to 
surrender their rights of imposing tariff to a Federal authority, 
and if military preparations could have been subjected to inter- 
national inspection, frontiers would have become less important 
and the menace to peace would have been reduced. 

The Peace Treaties, and other Treaties concluded then and 
later did, however, make one inroad into Sovereignty. Poland, 
the Little Entente (Rumania, Yugo-Slavia, Czecho-Slovakia), 
Greece, Bulgaria, Hungary, Turkey and the Baltic States bound 
themselves not to persecute their minorities, and to provide them 
with educational frdlities in their own language, opportunities 
for worship according to their frith and reasonable chance of 
appointment to the public services. Infringement of Mmority 
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Treaties may be brought to the notice of the League Council by 
any Member of the Council, or by petitions from the minorities. 
The Secretary-General has to satisfy himself that they are 
temperately, worded, and are not attempts at propaganda for the 
re-drawing of frontiers. That is to say, the minority has its rights, 
but must co-operate with the State of which it forms a part. 
The President of the Council appoints a Committee of Council 
Members to report on each petition. If the State concerned 
agrees, the record of the Committee’s work will be published; 
refusal of assent to publication would be almost a confession of 
bad feith. Publicity and the desire to stand well with the Great 
Powers were thus forces influencing the lesser countries to 
respect Minority Treaties. 

3. Administration of. Territory, (i) The Saar. This district, 
with an overwhelmingly German population, was economically 
linked with Alsace and Lorraine which had justifiably been 
returned to France. It was therefore ruled, until January 1935, 
by a Governing Commission, subjea to the League Coun^; 
then, in accordance with the Treaty of Versailles, a plebiscite 
was held. A Plebiscite Commission was appointed by the Council 
and furnished with staff and troops drawn from several nations 
other than France and Germany. Amid the intense excitement 
of the campaign, the Commission preserved or4er and the vote 
was taken. More than 90 per cent, of the people voted for re-union 
with Germany, and this decision was carried into effect. 

(ii) Danzig. This port lies between East Prussia and the 
“Polish corridor” which separates that province from the rest 
of Germany. The majority of its people are German, but there is 
a Polish minority and the right to use the port was vital to Polish 
trade. Danzig was therefore created a Free City with a democratic 
Constitution tmder the protection of the League Council, which 
appointed a Higfh Commissioner. Several disputes arose between 
Poland and the Free City, and the Poles put much effort into 
dfevdopmg the rival port of Gdynia in their own territory. 
Growing tr^de, however, provided work for both ports, and 
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successive High Commissioners were able to establish tolerable 
relations. After Hitler’s success in Germany, the Danzig Nazi 
Party made great strides, and now rules the City, It has brought 
the High Commissioner’s work to a standstill, and in internal 
affairs there is little to choose between Danzig and Germany. 
The Poles have not yet lost their rights, but view the situation 
anxiously, particularly since the annexation of Austria. 

4. Economic and Financial. The Economic and Financial 
Organisation set up by the League has many achievements to its 
credit. The new States — ^and many others — ^found their finances 
after the War in disorder, and their trade hampered. Many 
possessed valuable resources which were not used because no 
one would take the risk of lending the necessary money. Some 
were unable, to staff their own Civil Services adequately. They 
had recourse to the Organisation which provided advice on 
policy, and expert assistance. The countries were then able to 
borrow, and the Financial Committee of the Organisation 
arranged the loans, repayment of which was guaranteed by the 
chief League Powers. The importance of this work is great; 
for the resources of South-Eastern Europe are well worth 
possessing and unless the native Governments can keep on their 
feet, the whole area is a tempting prize to the Great Powers, 
and so a cause of war as it has often been in the past. 

The Organisation has also increased prosperity by persuading 
States to adopt common principles in their commercial law, and 
to simplify Customs formalities. Between 1920 and 1929 the 
world enjoyed a period of economic progress; millions were 
removed from the pressing fear of starvation to a condition 
which, if not attractive, was at least tolerable. To this restilt the 
Organisation had contributed. Post-war disorders, however, 
proved easier to remove from the economic system than the 
older defect of liability to slump. The 1932 depression undid 
some of the work of reconstruction and since then insufficient 
use has been made of the Organisation’s services. 

5. Social. Even in Britain, large scale social services are a 
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recent growth, and there are many States with far less experience. 
The Health Organisation of the League, by collecting statistics 
and arranging exchange visits between public servants of difFp iynt 
nationalities, pools the available knowledge. Men and women 
engaged in medical research are put into touch with their fellow- 
workers. When new ideas are being tested, the results of experi- 
ments throughout the world can be tabulated. Unnecessary 
repetition of work by different scientists, ignorant of each other’s 
progress, can be avoided. The Organisation has been of great 
value to nations with undeveloped health services; nor has the 
gain been confined to them. A people whose health is undermined 
by tuberculosis will have a low standard of life and be but a poor 
market for other nations. The knowledge of how to fight malaria 
brings into mankind’s use regions previously uninhabitable. 
The conquest of cholera, plague and oAer diseases which can be 
borne by ships, is the concern of all. Through the Health Organ- 
isation quarantine rules have been made more effective. The 
Eastern Bureau of the Organisation, at Singapore, receives 
weekly information from some 160 ports round the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans, and news of any outbreak is spread at n n e e 
throughout this area. 

The Gnpmittee of Intellectual Co-operation similarly 
workers in every field of science and art. The results of 
educational methods can be compared in the light of c ol lect ed 
evidence. Some progress has been made with a difficult and 
important problem — ^the revision of school history-books so that 
they shall not present to the rising generation frlse accounts 
calculated to keep old hatreds alive. 

The social and economic work of the League has been 
to great effect in China. The Government of General rthiang 
Kai-Shek has many defects; but over great areas it wages 
increasingly successfiil war against fioods and disease, and was 
reorganising the finances of the State. Throughout this work, 
now hampered by the war with Japan, experts appointed by the 
economic and social organisations assist the Government. 
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6. Humamtarian. (/) Slavery, In some parts of the world, 
slavery still persists, and conditions very like it prevail in many 
:olonies. The political Committee of the Assembly and certain 
[k)mmittees of Experts have brought the facts to light and induced 
Sovemments such as those of Ethiopia and Liberia to combat 
he slave-trade in their territories. Britain has been able to 
play a useful part, as her ships in the Red Sea were always 
ready to prevent the passage of slave-ships from Africa to 
\rabia. 

(«) Refugees, The revolutions and shifting of frontiers of the 
»rly post-War years led to political and racial persecutions. 
Vlany Greeks, Ukrainians, Russians, Macedonians and others 
faimd themselves without money or homes. States were often 
inwilling to receive them, fearing that they carried disease or 
vould cause unemployment. At the request of the League, 
Dr. Nansen, the Polar explorer, took up the task of finding them 
lomes and work, and exercising care that they did not engage in 
onspirades against the Governments they Md left. After Dr. 
Hansen’s death the League set up the Nansen International 
)flSce to carry on the work. 

(m) Dangerous Drugs. Opium is the ruin of the drug-addict 
>ut the livelihood of poppy-growers in Persia and China. The 
ame may be said of other more dangerous drugs whose use is 
5ss common. Moderate quantities of the drugs are needed for 
aedical purposes, and where the habit of drug-taking is wide- 
pread, it can only be gradually suppressed. Various organisations, 
et up by the League or under separate Conventions, have 
o-operated to create a Supervisory Body whose work is the 
Dundation of all attempts by Governments to restrict the 
reduction and sale of drugs. The Body publishes a yearly state- 
lent showing what production and consumption is allowed, 
"he Opium Board watches the price of drugs throughout the 
wld and is able to detect the presence, in any region, of 
nlawftil supplies. Since many of the countries concerned lack 
le communications and police forces necessary to enforce the 
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law, the ceaseless and often exciting struggle against drug- 
running has not yet been brought to a successful conclusion. 

SECRETARIAT OF THE LEAGUE. 

All these activities, like the political, economic and social 
work of the British Government, require a Civil Service. The 
Secretariat contains in all some 650 people of fifty different 
nationalities. The Secretary-General, at present M. Avenol, a 
Frenchman, is appointed by the Council, with the Assembly’s 
approval, for a term of from ten to thirteen years. He chooses the 
rest of the Staff, subject to the Coimcil’s approval. Great care 
has to be exercised not to show favouritism among the nations. 
The subtle temptation to bribe a Government to pursue the 
right policy by the promise of posts for its subjects must be 
avoided. The Secretariat is divided into Sections, each controlled 
by a Direaor, corresponding to the League’s activities, and 
serving the Coimcil, the Assembly and the Auxiliary Organisa- 
tions. The whole work is co-ordinated by the Secretary-General 
with Deputy- and Under-Secretaries and a Legal Adviser. 
These officials, and the Directors must make a solemn declaration 
before the Council that they will serve the League’s interests, 
uninfluenced by the demands of their owp or any other Govern- 
ment. The jealousies of States have made the problem of 
appointment extremely difficult. For the creation of an honour- 
able and highly competent body much praise should be given to 
Sir Eric Drummond, the Englishman who held the post of 
Secretary-General from the start of the League till 1932. 

THE LEAGUE BUDGET. 

The League, its Auxiliary Organisations and two allied 
institutions, the International Labour Organisation and the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, cost together no more 
than £1,300,000 per year. The League’s Budget, which includes 
those of the I.L.O. and the Permanent Court, is examined by a 
Supervisory Commission appointed by the Assembly, and has 
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0 be approved, first by the Assembly's Budget Committee and 
lien by the Assembly itself. The Assembly has also laid down 
scale which determines how much each State shall pay, in view 
f its population and resources. The United Kingdom pays 
pproximately one-tenth of the whole, India one-twentieth, and 
ae total of the Dominion’s contributions is a little less than that 
f the United Kingdom. Some States have fallen into arrears, but 
le total sum of these is not more than 5 per cent, of the Budget, 
"he U.S.A. takes part in some League activities and contributes 
) the expenses arising in the same proportion as the United 
kingdom contributes to the whole. By saving part of its income 
le League has been able to afford the new buildings in which it 
ill be able to work more suitably than in the converted hotel 
'hich has served its needs for eighteen years: nor will the 
ssembly need to use a public hall in Geneva for its meetings. 
Inch of the equipment for the new buildings has been given by 
rovemments and private organisations. 

In describing League activities it is difficult to avoid frequent 
lention of Committees, Commissions and the like; but lest it 
lould be supposed that the League is merely a bureaucracy, the 
ork done should be compared with the tiny staff and modest 
cpenditure. Of all the attacks made on the League, that 
hich represents it as extravagant has the least foundation in 
ct. 


[MITS TO LEAGUE WORK. 

The disappearance of the League would mean the disorganisa- 
m of all this work and consequent rejoicing among slave-owners, 
ng-smugglers, persecutors and other enemies of mankind, 
leer necessity would compel the continuation, of the health 
ork in some form, and organisations older than the League 
ould remain. But they would not enjoy the same access to facts 
id expert service as the League now provides; the work 
ould be carried on less eflSciently or at greater cost. Public 
>inion, however, has required a much greater service from the 
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League; it was to be the organisation which would preserve peace. 
The peoples of the world, in concentrating attention on this 
topic, have been inclined to under-estimate the other activities; 
but that concentration has been fundamentally right. For unless 
the peace is preserved, all other work is halted short of its goal, 
as the example of the war on China shows. Unless the League 
Members can take effective action against any State which breaks 
its word. Treaties and Conventions have little force. The 
Assembly and, usually, the Council, meet in public; the Prime 
Ministers or Foreign Secretaries of the Powers attend; the U.S.A. 
has changed its attitude from contempt to friendly interest. All 
this means that a blaze of publicity lights up any breach of faith 
or social abuse; and for fifteen years this served to raise the 
standard of international conduct. But should any State be 
prepared to defy world opinion, how was it to be answered? 
The League is not a World State with a force of its own. It is 
an organisation set up by Sovereign States, by means of Treaties. 
These Treaties are exceptionally solemn and comprehensive, but 
the parties to them are still Sovereign. Can the organisation be 
used to exercise the necessary common authority? Before 
examining this question it will be convenient to describe the 
parallel institutions dealing with Labour and Justice; their work, 
like.that of the League, rests in the last resort on the maintenance 
of the Rule of International Law. 

THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION. 

The Peace Treaties recognised the connection between peace 
and social justice. A land where discontent prevails may be tom 
by dvil war in which foreign nations may, for their own purposes, 
take part. If oppression of labour is wide-spread, nations will be 
eager to snatch colonies in order to profit from oyerworking the 
natives. The I.L.O. was accordingly set up; it is a separate body 
from the League and its membership includes the U.S.A. and 
Brazil as well as the League States. Comparable to the League 
Assembly and Council respectively are the General Conference 
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nd Governing Body of the I.L.O. Each State is represented in 
lie Conference by four delegates, two for the Government, one 
[)r employers and one for employed. The Governing Body, 
lected every three years, has 32 members; eight represent the 
Itates of chief industrial importance — ^Britain, France, U.S.A., 
J.S.S.R., Canada, India, and, so far, Japan and Italy. Eight 
lore are eleaed by the Government delegates to the Conference; 
^hile the groups of workers’ and employers’ delegates each elect 
ight. Provision is made for representation of non-European 
rates in each section of the Governing Body. The International 
abour Office is the permanent staff of the Organisation. 

The Governing Body decides what matters shall come before 
le annual meeting of the Conference. When, for example, 
‘duction of hours of labour is to be discussed, the Office will 
repare a report showing the hours now prevailing. If Conference 
iddes that it would be useful to draw up a Convention, the 
ffice will collect opinions from Governments and lay these 
jfore the meeting. Conference can, by a two-thirds majority 
)te, ‘ adopt” a Convention. This does not mean that Govem- 
rats are obliged to put the proposals into force; but they must 
ing them to the attention of the Parliament, or whatever the 
vereign body in, their States may be. If the sovereign body 
Tccs, the Government will ratify the Convention and is then 
>und by it. If, after ratification, a Government does not observe 
e Convention, the Governing Body, in consultation with the 
:cretary-General of the League, may appoint a Commission of 
quiry. In the last resort the trade of a defaulting State could be 
ycotted, but, since no State need ratify unless it wishes, this 
»pon is not likely to be used. 

So the I.L.O. involves no sacrifice of Sovereignty; none the 
IS, many Conventions have been ratified. Conference discussions 
; always vigorous and weU-informed. The employers’ and 
•rkers’ groups are frequently, but not always, at variance; 
long Government representatives there is much of 

inion. Governments wishing to maintain high standards are 
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anxious that their industries should not be injured by the com- 
petition of ill-paid and overworked labour in other countries. 
The Organisation has worked as a lever by which the labour 
standards in backward countries have been brought nearer to 
those prevailing elsewhere. Since the War, western countries 
have witnessed a notable decrease in hours of labour, and many 
detailed improvements in conditions of work for women and 
young people, and in the regulation of dangerous kinds of work. 
This progress could not have been registered if advances had not 
also been sejcured, through the I.L.O., among the poorer workers 
of Asia. Nor is success measured solely by the number of ratifi- 
cations obtained. No Great Power has yet fully ratified the famous 
Washington Convention for a forty-eight hour week in industry; 
but the existence of the Convention lias stimulated movements for 
shorter hours, and many workers in western countries do in fact 
work 48 hours or less per week. 

The 1932 slump concentrated the Organisation’s* attention on 
imemployment; faas were coUeaed and recommendations made 
which will be of much use as soon as the Governments of the 
world are willing to abandon their present policy of restricting 
international trade. At the same time, the project of a 40 Hour 
Week was discussed, and in 1935 a General Convention to that 
effect was adopted. There have as yet been few ratifications, but 
the Convention is influencing opinion and policy. 

The topics discussed by the Conference are, of course, highly 
controversial, but for that very reason the Organisation has 
commanded world-wide interest and respect. Several Govern- 
ments feel that Conference is sometimes. too eager to improve 
conditions, without regard to what is practicable; but they do 
not refuse their co-operation on that account. 

THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. 

Before the War there was an arrangement by which nations 
could submit disputes to a Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 
[Each State which had taken part in establishing the Court made 
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a list of four persons, and, from these lists. States which 'had a 
dispute could choose Arbitrators. The Peace Treaties included 
a Statute creating and providing rules for a Permanent Court at 
The Hague. There are fifteen Judges chosen for a term of nine 
years by a majority vote in both Council and Assembly. No 
State is obliged to Submit disputes to the Court, but any State 
which agrees to accept the Court’s decision may do so. Mote 
than forty States, including Britain, have signed the “Optional 
Clause” of the Court’s Statute — ^that is to say, have bound them- 
selves to submit to the Court any legal disputes they have with 
States which have also signed the Clause. Britain and the 
Dominions, however, reserve the right not to submit inter- 
Conunonwealth disputes. 

More than thirty cases have been settled by the Court. 
Frequently States can settle lesser disputes by discussion among 
themselves; but where this foils, recourse to the Court is cheaper 
and more honourable than the continuance of ill-feeling or 
attempts by either side to make its will prevail by injuring the 
trade of the other. The League Council has often asked tKe 
Court to give advisory opinions. For example, the question was 
once raised, whether the I.L.O. had power to consider agriculture 
as well as industry. The Court’s opinion was that the I.L.O. had 
the power, and this is now accepted. 

The Court is a judicial body; in interpreting the meaning of 
Treaties, or deciding the merits of a dispute, it does not 
what might be best from a political point of view, but simply 
what the position is in international law. Thtis, the German 
annexation of Austria was certainly a breach of more than one 
Treaty, and therefore contrary to mtemational law. Whether it 
is not desirable that the two countries should be uni tpH is another 
matter. International Law itself is hard to define, since there is 
no Intenwtional legislature to make it. The wording of Treaties, 
the practice of civilised nations, and the record of earlier 
must guide the Court. 

BB 
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THE PRESERVATION OF PEACE. 

The vital question now reasserts itself. Can the League method 
be used to stop war? At present Spain, China and Abyssinia feel 
the effects of war, and the whole world is increasing its armaments 
in fear of a general outbreak. It must be said that the League has 
failed in its chief task; yet in this phrase lurks a misunderstanding 
of the issue. At home, citizens who never trouble to vote will 
say *^The Government ought to do something about it’^ when 
they suffer inconvenience; likewise people will say “The League 
has failed’^ as though it were a Power independent of 
Governments, and as though its existence absolved citizens and 
Governments alike from the need to think about international 
aflEairs. To speak accurately, “the League” means either the 
Governments of the States Members, or the mechanism, i.e., the 
rules of procedure laid down by the Covenant. “The League has 
failed” means either that the mechanism is unsuitable, or that 
the policies of Governments have been at fault. 

The mechanism for preventing war may be discerned in 
Articles 10 to 17 of the Covenant. Articles 10 to 15 commit the 
States Members, step by step, to a position in which they are 
required to submit disputes among each other either to settlement 
by the Permanent Court, or by agreed arbitrators, or to the 
decision of the Council. The Councdl can be summoned by the 
Secretary-General, at the request of any League Member, 
should the threat of war appear. It will first endeavour to 
conciliate the parties to the dispute; should this fail, it will 
examine and report. If its decision is not unanimous, the League 
States are free to act as they see fit; if it is unanimous they are 
bound not to wage war on any State accepting the Coxmcil’s 
award. The dispute may be r^erred to the Assembly, at the 
request of either party; a majority vote there, provided the 
majority includes all Council members, has the same effect as a 
u n a nimo us Council decision. In reckoning unanimity and 
majority, the votes of parties to the dispute are, of course, not 
operative. 
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The eflFect of these Articles is to make all war a defiance of the 
Covenant, unless the nation waging it has adopted one of the 
methods of peaceful setdement, obtained a judgment or award 
or u n a nim ous Council decision in its favour, and waited three 
months after the award has been given. A nation waging war 
within these conditions may be helped, and must not be hindered, 
by League Members. What is to happen if any Nation wages 
war in circumstances other than diese ? “It shall be deemed’^ says 
Article i6, “to have committed an act of war against all other 
Members of the League”. They are to ‘cut off all trade and 
intercourse with it — ^i.e., to impose “economic sanctions”, in 
which the Members are to support one another. The Council 
is to advise how best the Members can use their Armed Forces 
to impose “ mihtary sanctions”, and Members are to allow the 
necessary passage of troops through their territory for this 
purpose. Article 17 invites States outside the League to use 
League procedure if they wish; if they refuse, and attack Members, 
the sanctions of Article 16 are to be used against them. 

COLLECTIVE SECURITY. 

The mechamsm clearly provides every opportunity for peace- 
able settlement, whether through the League itself or any other 
agency accepted by the parties concerned. It establishes the 
principle that whatever the merits of a dispute may be, it is 
wrong for either party to refuse outside judgment and endeavour 
to get what it conceives to be its rights by force. On this principle 
all law and order, whether between States or individuals, must be 
based. A man may be subjected to annoyance ^d outrage by his 
neighbour; but he must not avenge himself by force because, if 
that were permitted, anarchy would result as each man took the 
law into his own hands. But the State can only expect individuals 
:o obey this rule, if it provides “collective security” — ^i.e., if it 
aas the will and the power necessary to restrain lawbreakers. The 
League has no international Armed Force, and this may appear 
i weakness in its mechanism. While the practical diflSculties of 
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locating and mflintaining an international army or navy are 
considerable, there are two weapons which could more easily be 
internationalised. The first is mUkary aircraft which could police 
wide areas from a few centres, and the second finance. It would 
be possible for League Powers, at a moderate expense to each, 
to set aside a considerable total sum which would be made 
immediately available to the victim of aggression. More than one 
projea for appl3dng these methods has been discussed; they 
have been set aside, not primarily because of technical diflSculties, 
but because Sovereign States were not prepared to relinquish 
the final power to enforce their own will. For as long as there had 
been nations, their prestige had been associated in men’s minds- 
with their power to strike; and old ideas are not quickly changed, 
however pressing the world’s need for order. The same cause 
explains another weakness — the need for a unanimous Council 
vote before action could be taken. Men had learnt to accept 
majority decisions, if the majority consisted of fellow-country- 
men; they would not yet extend the idea to the community of 
mankind. 

Experience showed, however, that the mechanism" could 
work; the Council could consider cases on their merits and 
reach a unanimous decision; it could even, in some instances, 
rely on the States to impose sanctions on the aggressor. More 
than thirty disputes have been settled without war imder one 
or other of the forms of procedure suggested by the Covenant. 
On some occasions, as that of the assassination of the King of 
Yugo-Slavia in 1934, 'the unrest was so serious that in the absence 
of League procedure, war might well have broken out. The most 
striking success was in 1925, when Greek troops invaded Bulgaria. 
The Bulgarian Government ordered its forces not to resist and 
appealed to the League. The Council was immediately summoned 
and in a very short time the withdrawal of the troops was ordered. 
The Greek Government’s representative, looking at the Press 
reporters waiting to spread his answer over the world, and at 
the box on the table, containing the plans for wrecking his 
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country’s trade if she persisted in aggression, accepted the order. 
With the threat of war removed, a Commission of Enquiry 
reported on the merits of the dispute and its report was accepted. 
The mechanism of Collective Security had worked. 

DIFFICULTIES OF SANCTIONS. 

But Greece was a tiny , and vulnerable country. If a Great 
Power were the aggressor, the mere threat of sanctions might 
not be sufficient. Already, in 1923, when Greece herself had 
suffered attack from Italy, the dispute had been somewhat 
linsatisfraorily settled by the Conference of Ambassadors rather 
than by the League, with the threat of further attacks scarcely 
hidden in the bad^ound. If the League method were to work, 
the States must be prepared, in the last extremity, to wage war 
on the aggressor. It is true that economic sanctions can have 
enormous, and perhaps decisive effect, even on a Great Power; 
neither Japan nor Italy, to quote only two of many possible 
examples, could long survive a complete breaking-off of trade. 
Such measures may or may not inflict more suffering than 
military action on the population of the aggressor State; this will 
depend on the circumstances of each Power. But the principle, 
and the difficulty, is the same. As Italy showed in the war against 
Abyssinia, an aggressor can always make economic sanctions 
ineffective by stating that if it is prevented from getting certain 
supplies by trade it will take them by force, or revenge itself 
by acts of war. Then the League States must either nerve, them- 
selves to military action, or be content to impose only such 
sanctions as the aggressor permits. 

Sanctions may therefore be criticised as an attempt to cure 
war by means of war. But this objection can only be logically 
made by those who condenm the use of force even to support 
law. A State which keeps trained forces to protect its own territory 
and maintain internal order, and the citizens who assent to this, 
cannot say that they have made a moral objection to force when 
asked to use it to uphold international law. 
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Nor is it correct to assume that a decision to impose military 
sanctions, if necessary, means taking on an added risk of war. 
If it is known that sanctions certainly will be imposed, the 
aggressor caimot reasonably hope for success, and if he has any 
wisdom will abandon his aggression. He may, of course, be 
desperate and take the risk; and the League States, and the 
citizens of them, must face the fact that there is a chance of 
conflict. But the greater the preparedness to impose sanctions, 
the less the likelihood that they will need to be used. On the 
other hand, if the aggressor is not checked, others will in time 
follow his example, and then the risk of war for all States will be 
increased. If, when Japan invaded Manchuria in 1931, the 
League Powers had required her to evacuate it or face economic 
and, if necessary, military sanctions, it is, to say the least, unlikely 
that she would have persisted. iThe failure to check that aggression 
has been followed by other major aggressions; was the risk 
involved in using sanctions then greater than the risk of war 
which now threatens the world? 

THE DECLINE OF COLLECTIVE SECURITY. 

The success of Japan’s aggression was a turning-point in the 
history of the post-War years. In 1935 began the Italo-Abyssinian 
War; in 1936, the intervention by foreign powers in the Spanish 
Civil War; in 1937 the renewed Japanese attack on China. This 
inability to prevent war cannot be ascribed to the defects of the 
League method. The real cause was the unwillingness of Govem,- 
ments to use that method against a Great Power. They refused 
to accept the proposition that State Sovereignty must be limited 
by the duties of Collective Security — ^the duty of refraining from 
aggression oneself, and the duty of helping to check the aggressor. 
Moreover, the defects that there were in the League method were 
the result of insistence by States Members on their Sovereignty. 
In refusing to limit Sovereignty, Governments were supported 
by great numbers of their subjects. Why, they felt, should they 
be committed to protect from aggression remote nations in which 
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hey had litde interest? It could be demonstrated in argument 
hat Collective Security reduced the danger of war; that in 
lelping the victims of aggression, whoever they might be, the 
ntizen was in fact protecting the Rule of Law on which his own 
life and safety depended; but reason could not prevail against an 
inability to think of mankind as a whole. There the matter stands. 
Individuals may continue to think exclusively of Sovereign 
States, and to reject Collective Security if they please; but the 
price is the continuance of war. 

The proportions in which responsibility for the failure is 
shared among the States, is a much disputed question between 
parties in this country, and elsewhere. Meanwhile, the member- 
ship of the League was reduced, and the diJBBiculties of Collective 
Security became greater. In the past there had not been much 
substance in the argument that the League could not act because 
it did not include all States. It had been shown in 1931 and on 
other occasions, that if the League Powers chose to act against 
an aggressor they would enjoy at least the benevolent neutrality 
of the chief non-Member, the U.S.A. The American people 
would not join in a non- American quarrel if they could help it; 
equally certainly they would not wish to offend the League 
Powers for the sake of trading with an aggressor. In any fevent, 
the way to obtain American sympathy was to make the League 
work; for American avoidance of European affairs was based 
mainly on a belief that Europeans coidd not organise peace. 
Now that Italy, Germany and Japan stand outside the League 
the situation is much graver. The Pact which smites them, on 
the one hand, and the League on the other, look ominously like 
rival alliances. 

THE FUTURE. 

This reference to recent events shows how pitiably the 
attempts to get rid of war have ended. But since ^e abolition 
of war is now indispensable to civilisation, the attempts must 
be renewed. If, by wise policy or good- fortune, the immediate 
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perils are dispersed what more fundamental measures can be 
taken in the future? 

Wars sometimes occur because Governments deliberately plan 
them. More frequently the reason is that nations wish to ch^ge 
frontiers or Treaties, and see no way to do so save by war. 
“War”, it is said, “settles nothing”; but it does at least produce 
a new situation, an^ those who chafe at their present circum- 
stances may think it worth the risk. The Treaty of Versailles 
produced the League, but it also imposed outrageous injustices 
on Germany. Disarmament was declared an admirable thing; 
but only Germany was to practise it. Colonial possessions were 
to be a sacred trust, not a source of profit; but only the victors 
were to have them. A future generation of Germans was to be 
burdened with Reparation payments in which there was neither 
sens^ nor justice. Internationalised navigation of rivers and 
demilitarisation of frontiers were justifiable limitations on 
Sovereignty; but only Germany was to endure them. To-day 
the League Powers face an armed and angry Germany. 

To say this is not to express approval of the present German 
Government. Men do not become wiser or nobler by suffering 
injustice; nor does it improve the situation to allow them to 
inflict injustice on others. The remedy is to substitute justice for 
injustice, and to provide a peaceable method of changing Treaties 
which have proved unjust or imworkable. Article 19 of the 
League Covenant empowers the Assembly to handle this problem, 
but so far it has been a dead letter. Any attempt to revive the 
League must include plans for the use of this Article. 

There are, then, two objectives which must be pursued at the 
same time. One is Collective Security, the maintenance of the 
Rule of Law. Whatever justifications are found for the aggressions 
of the Powers outside the League, it remains true that if the 
method of aggr^sion is permitted, no one is safe. The distribution 
of wealth in many countries provides strong reasons for discontent; 
but Governments do not therefore abandon the task of maintain- 
ii^ order in the hope that a better distribution will result if 
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iveryone is able to take what he thinks fit. On the other hand} 
leither individuals nor States will respect the Rule of Law if 
aws and Treaties cannot be peaceably changed when necessity 
ind justice require. The other objective therefore is peaceful 
:hange — ^the study of what measiures will make the government of 
he world more just, and relieve the economic distress from which 
nany nationSj within and without the League^ are suffering. 
3 uch measures may include re-drawing of frontiers} reduction 
jf trade barrierS} control of armaments and much more beside, 
rhey must be studied} not with a view to “buying off” dis- 
satisfied Powers— but with this principle in mind:— Granted the 
jqual right of all htunan beings to such happiness as the world, 
an offer} what can be done to establish that right and to increase 
he 'total of that happiness? 

DISARMAMENT AND LIBERTY. 

The problem of Disamoament is subordinate to those already 
discussed. It has many technical difBculties— the comparison of 
he value of different weapons, the transfer of workers from 
irmament making to peaceful industry. But it is not these which 
wrecked the Disarmament Comference of 1932; it was the absence 
jf feith in Collective Security. So long as States are free to wage 
war, or fear that others will wage it on them, they will require arms 
md endeavour to make them as formidable as possible. Once 
Security is established, nations wiU, for the first time, be resolved 
to disarm, and the technical problems will shrink to their proper 
size. They are no greater than those which a modem State 
hgnrfles evcry day in its ordinary administration. While armament 
jxpenditure was moderate, consolation could be drawn from the 
Fallar y that it “made work”. The truth is now apparent that it 
takes -money firom every citizen’s pocket and prevents him from 
^ving employment in other and more sensible directions. The 
3)st of pensioning armament workers for life, if necessary, would 
be large, but definite and subject to progressive decrease. The 
cost of the present armament race is illimitable. 
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Nor is the cost to be reckoned only in cash. A State resolved 
to be anned against all comers must extend its control over all 
departments of national life. The need for arms must prevail 
over the' right to criticise the Government and the right to 
demand better conditions of labour. Wealthy states will be able 
to postpone this sacrifice of liberty; but in the end it will prove 
that liberty is to be enjoyed only in a world organised for peace. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


CONCLUSION 

In the survey of World Government there have reappeared 
the same fundamental problems which were descrihed at the 
outset of this inquiry into politics. There is the conflia between 
the need for order and the desire of nations, as of individuals, 
for the liberty to do as they please. If order is to be .established 
without tyranny, there is need for the active goodwill of all those 
who wish to live together in the community. There is the task 
of making force subjea to law, and of securing that law expresses 
justice. There are the economic, historical and racial fects, in the 
light of which the political forms must be interpreted. 

The State exists through the individual’s surrender of a 
nominal liberty to do as he pleases; but the individual discovers 
that by cooperation with his fellows he can secure a great 
extension of his real liberty. So the State can be organised to 
provide the individual with opportunities for useful and interesting 
activity. Thus encouraged, human energies rush out for the 
increase of wealth and knowledge. Within a particular State, 
such as Britain, some progress of this nature has been achieved; 
but in the world as a whole mankind is stiU engaged in the old 
struggle against disorder, injustice and the waste of huTnan 
faculties. There is the same need to exchange the liberty to tinakp 
war for the liberty to live well and in peace; and the penal^ for 
failure is made more terrible by man’s own inventions. 

The picture is terrible enough, illuminated as it is by the 
flames of burning cities and villages in three continents. But it need 
not terrify mankind into inaction. The fashioning of Govern- 
ment demonstrates not only the follies, but the strength, wisdom 
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and generosity of which man is capable. The “laws of nature” 
direct the events of the physical world, but they do not ordain 
that the causes which man thinks right must necessarily triumph. 
They are as likely to produce famine and flood as to produce 
fertility and plenty; if it were appropriate to apply human 
standards to them, they would be judged arbitrary and cruel. 
All the happiness there is, and all the success that justice has had, 
is the laborious work of man, conquering his own ignorance and 
selfishness. For if he does not find virtue in the order of nature, 
neither does he find it unmixed in himself. Government begins 
in the desire for domination rather than for justice; but as man 
learns to think, he can transform the State from a tyranny over 
his fellows into an administration of the world's resources. 

Two faas about this building of civilisation are apparent. 
First, that it must be a ceaseless task. The idea that civilisation, 
and justice and kindness with it, can vanish, is not easily grasped 
by those who have spent their lives in a peaceful and democratic 
State. Yet past and present events alike show that this can 
happen. Civilisation is man’s work; it survives only through his 
continued efforts to adapt the forms of GovemmeAt to new 
discoveries and new ways of life. 

Secondly, it is a task in which all men should share. In the 
fr aming of appropriate forms of Government, the British have 
had notable success, and have made a distinguished contribution 
to the political advancement of mankind. This success has 
occurred because, for a multitude of historical reasons, British 
Government has cctoe to rely increasingly on the consent and 
active co-operation of the conomon people. When the whole, 
machinery of that Government is surveyed, it is clear that the 
laws and the administrative provisions would be lifeless if large 
numbers of ordinary people failed to give, not merely obedience 
but thought, interest and help. Some men have exceptional power 
tQ influence their fellows; they can appeal to the good or evil in 
human nature and aclideve results which are accordingly good 
or evil. But the ordinary person, by accepting or rejecting new 
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ideas, or by mere indifference to them, sets limits to the power 
of leaders. Great advances are niade when the masses of mankind 
desire tliem and vrill make effort and sacrifice to obtain them. 

The strength of the democratic method of Government is that 
it gives the clearest expression to these desires. What the common 
people expect of Government is simple enough; to get a fair return 
for the work they do, to live at peace, to see a prospect of still 
better times for their children. To achieve these ends the work 
of great men is sometimes necessary; but unless the great are 
subject to the criticism and control of the people, they are liable 
to forget the purpose of Government and to succumb to the 
temptation of desiring power for its own sake. It is the object of 
democracy to prevent this abuse. But while it is, therefore, the 
method of Government which is richest in the possibility of 
advancement, it is also the most difficult to practise. It is not 
content with the order that a tyrant can impose by the strangula- 
tion ofthought : it requires men to think and to demand progress ; 
to express their disagreements and yet live at peace; to be eager 
for their own beliefs, yet tolerant of those of others. 

Therefore in democratic States, such as Britain, there is a 
contribution for each individual to make. Everyone cannot be 
expert in administration, or abundantly supplied with knowledge; 
but everyone can recognise that public affairs are his affairs, and 
can apply to them at least as much care as he applies to his private 
concerns. He may begin to do this because it seems to be to his 
immediate interest; but after he has experienced co-operative 
public work, he will find that the rendering of service to his 
fellows is part of his own happiness. There are exceptional 
people who sacrifice themselves entirely to others; but there are 
not enough of these to form the basis of society. The majority 
of mankmd will seek their own happiness, but there is in them 
a social instinct which will not permit them to find happiness 
in solitude.. It is this widespread desire to seek happiness together 
which should be the basis of society, and to which the forms of ' 
politics should give expression. 
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The practice of politics, therefore, is not only necessary to 
preserve the conditions of civilised life; it also satisfies a deep 
personal need. But since it cannot be practised except in company 
with others, each individual must nourish in himself the power 
to imagine the feelings and wishes of his fellows. As he expeas 
to express his own opinions, so he must be willing to study the 
opinions of others. As he hates to be deceived, so he must refrain 
from deceiving others, or resting content with half-truths when 
ftuther study would increase his knowledge. In a democracy, the 
work of central and local Government, of voluntary organisations 
and political parties, provides innumerable opportunities for 
activity in which men can both realise themselves and be of 
service to others. The sphere in which each person can aa is 
limited; but each activity develops the virtues which are the 
fhaterial of civilisation. 

That men and women should pursue accurate knowledge and 
use it to guide their actions; that they should treat one another 
with justice and kindness and tolerance; that they should give 
their respea, not to those who have most power, but to those 
who use it most wisely; that, above all, they should acknowledge 
the tie of common humanity — ^these are simple conclusions to 
emerge from the complex study of State and World Government. 
But they are not mere phrases; where freedom exists, they are 
capable of ceaseless and wide practical application. They are the 
truths 'which millions have, to their own undoing, deserted. 
The determination of the free peoples of the world to reaffirm 
them, and aa upon them, is the source from which shall spring 
deliverance from present evils, and the future advancement of 
mankind. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AND 
SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


CHAPTER I 

1. Aristotle held that the pu^se of the State was to secure 
the good lifei Marx held that it was to preserve the privileges 
of the governing class. Compare these two views. 

2. Should the citizen always obey his Government? 

3. What economic and historical facts influence the Govern- 
ment of Britain? 

4. What problems, other than those given in this chapter, 
illustrate the need for change? 

CHAPTER II 

1. Consider the constimtion of any foreign State, or of any 
voluntary society, and enquire Where Sovereignty lies. 

2. Wbat advantages has despotic Government as compared 
with the Rule of I^w? 

3. Would you consider the following acts unconstitutional? 
(a) A General Strike, or a closing-down of factories by employers, 
in order to make the Government change its policy, (b) A refusal 
by pacifists to pay taxes for military purposes, (c) The passing 
of a law depriving people with less than £$00 a year, of the right 
to vote. 

4. Collect from newspapers, etc., further examples of 
Sovereignty of Parliament and the Rule of Law. 

CHAPTER III 

1. Consider the arguments for and against Monarchy. 

2. What does the phrase “loyal to the mean? 

3. CoUea instances ficom histoiy of the influence on policy 
of die personal wishes of the Kifig or Queen. 
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CHAPTER IV 

1. In what circumstances might an all-party Cabinet work 
successfully? 

2. Note, from reports of present-day events, the growth of 
new Ministerial posts. 

3. Compare the powers of the Prime Minister with those of a 
dictator. 

CHAPTER V 

1. What type of examination would be most suitable for those 
wishing to enter the Administrative and Executive grades of the 
Civil Service? 

2. In view of the influence of the Civil Service, can Britain be 
described as a democracy? 

CHAPTER VI 

1. What attitude should the Government take towards public 
amusements? 

2. Discuss the qualities whicn members of a Police Force 
should possess. 

3. “Why is a Foreign Office a great office? Not because it 
deals with foreigners, but because of the tone in which it talks 
to them.” Explain. 

4. Examine the development of the military activities of the 
State in recent years. 


CHAPTER VII 

1. How should the B.B.C. be controlled? 

2. Collect instances of increase of Government economic 
activity. 

3. Do you consider the creation of Agricultural Marketing 
Boards desirable? 

CHAPTER VIII 

1. What principles should guide expenditure for the main- 
tenance of the unemployed? 

2. In what ways might the British system of social insurance 
be improved? 

3. Consider arguments for and against the increase of the 
social services. 



TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 4^1 

CHAPTER IX 

1. Discuss the arguments for and against a Second Chambey, 

2. ‘‘At no time in its history has Parliament been really 
unrepresentative.” Discuss. 

3. From Press reports, compare the quality of debates in the 
two Houses of Parliament. 

CHAPTER X 

1. Would it be true to say that a Private Member is only a 
cog in a machine? 

2. At what points can Parliament assert its authority against 
that of the Government? 

3. Can it be said that Parliament is incapable of meeting the 
needs of twentieth century Britain? 

CHAPTER XI 

1. Can Parliament be said to control expenditure? 

2. On what objects do you think the Government should 
spend (a) more, (b) less? 

3. Discuss the fairness, or unfairness of British taxation. 


CHAPTER XII 

1. Discuss further the criticisms of the British electoral 
system advanced in this chapter. 

2. Is it correct to regard &e people as the real Sovereign in 
Britain? 

3. Try, by personal inquiry, to jGmd out the reasons why 
people vote as they do. 

CHAPTER XIII 

1. From present-day events, collect and discuss evidence 
bearing on the Capitalist-Socialist issue. 

2. Study party literature at election times, and see how fer 
it helps the elector to form a reasonable judgment. 

3. What examples are there of important non-party questions? 

4. In what circumstances might a Coalition Government be 
desirable? 
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CHAPTER XIV 

1. Does the democratic element in British Government operate 
against efficiency? 

2. What type of man achieves power ix^ a dictatorship and in 
a democracy, respectively? 

3. Is it true that freedom to criticise and disagree leads to 
chaos? 

4. Compare the attitudes of democracy, communism and 
&scism towards international sSaks. 

CHAPTER XV 

1. Discuss possible improvements in the method of appointing 
J.P.s. 

2. Is an amateur magistracy desirable? 

3. Study Press reports of judgments given in the High Comt, 
and of summings-up in crimina l trials. 

CHAPTER XVI 

1. Discuss, with the help of a lawyer, the ways in which 
justice could be made cheaper. 

2. Debate Capital Punishment and the treatment of prisoners. 

3. Shotiid there be any limits on what may be said or published? 

4. Draft regulations for securing order at public meetings 
without injuring liberty. 

CHAPTER XVII 

1. Discover the nature, powers and boimdaries of the local 
Government authorities in your own area. What alterations might 
be desirable? 

2. What matters ought the inhabitants of (a) a large town, 
and (b) a village to be allowed to decide for themselves, inde- 
pendently of any greater authority? 

CHAPTER XVIII 

1. What is the pu^ose of education? 

2. Discuss the project of secondary education for all. 

3. Dis^ss, with the help of a lo<^ Government officer^ the 
possibilities of town- or couhtry-planning in your area* 

,4. Consider the policy of differential rents. 



TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 4I3 

CHAPTER XIX 

1. Discuss municipal trading; collect fects about your own 
local authoiit3r’s activities in t^ field. 

2. What qiialities should be looked for in candidates for posts 
in the local Government service? 

3. Discover further illustrations of co-operation and conflict 
between central and local authorities. 

CHAPTER XX 

1. Should the method of Government of the City of London 
be made more like that of the rest of the country? 

2. Discuss the distribution of powers and duties between the 
L.C.C. and the Metropolitan Boroughs; what chan g es might be 
desirable? 

3. Debate the policies of the two parties in London Govern- 
ment. 

CHAPTER XXII 

1. Obtain, if possible from first-hand sources, information 
about the life of people in India and die Colonies. 

2. What grievances have those Powers which lack large 
Empires? 

3. What is the effect of the existence of the British Empire on 
world politics? 

4. “A democra^ caimot govern an Empire.” Discuss, in 
relation to the British Empire. 

CHAPTER XXIII 

1. For what reasons might it be desirable to draft a Common- 
wealth Constitution? Attempt to frame some of the clauses. 

2. In •what respects is the Sovereignty of both Britain and 
the Dominions limited by their association in the Common- 
wealth? 

3. Discuss Federalism and the Referendum. 

CHAPTER XXIV 

I. Study the map of post-War Europe, •with reference to 
minorities, and other League activities. 
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2 . Is it^tnie to say that Collective Security means fighting for 
foreigners? 

3. Examine the possibilities and difficulties of imposing 
sanctions. 

_4. Try to frame proposals to improve the present international 
situation. 
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